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Take the Case of Milk 
for Instance 


NE glass may contain pure, sweet and clean milk—the 
other may be filled with milk that is impure. To all 


appearances both might contain the same milk. 


It’s the same with tires—the difference is comparatively 
slight, to the eye. Yet you can buy Fisk Tires with absolute 
confidence that you get exactly what you pay for, in mileage, 
safety and quality. 


Why? Because your purchase is backed by the honor and 
integrity of one of the country’s largest manufacturers, whose 
name has come to stand for quality of the certified Grade A kind. 
The happy and entirely satisfactory experiences of hundreds of 
thousands of users of Fisk Tires, in all parts of the world, and 
under all conceivable road conditions, are that many more reasons 


for the universal confidence in Fisk. 


Fisk Corp Truck Tires nil a long-felt want on the farm. 
Their great resiliency absorbs the road shocks, keeps the load trom 
shifting and makes faster delivery possible. They make a substan- 
tial reduction in fuel and repair bills. The tread is a most import- 
ant feature—every Fisk Cord Truck Tire is built with the 
famous Fisk Non-Skid tread, insuring the greatest possible safety 
and a surer grip of the road for the pull forward. They are the 
ideal truck tire equipment for the quick, heavy haul. 
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For sale by dealers everywhere cee! bes 
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“There ts now 
a Fisk Tire 
for every motor wertcle 
that rolls” 
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Timely Farm Suggestions 


By TAIT BUTLER 








li/cSRE is no better reason for pre- 

paring the land thoroughly before 
planting corn and cotton than that 
it makes the use of the section har- 
row much more satisfactory in giving 
the crop its first two or three culti- 
vations. If the trash is not well turn- 
ed under and the clods and clumps of 
grass or roots broken up the harrow 
wil! do more damage to the stand of 
corn or cotton; but when all trash is 
turned under by good plowing and the 
seed bed is made fine by the use of 
the disk harrow and corrugated roller 
there is no implement quite so satis- 
factory for the first two cultivations 
of corn or cotton as the section har- 
row. And the beauty of it is that the 
one-horse or the three-horse farmer 
can use it equally well, simply by re- 
ducing the number of section to suit 
the number of horses to be used. 


Front of Cow’s Udder Not Fully 
Developed 

READER writes: “I have a fine 

heifer, with a calf two weeks old, 
that is giving more milk from the 
two back teats than from the front 
ones. Is there anything I can do to 
correct this? I have heard that to 
begin milking the teats that are giv- 
ing least will correct this trouble.” 

It is not unusual that a cow gives 
more milk out of the hind teats than 
the front. It is probably due to a 
lack of development in the part of 
the udder giving the least milk, es- 
pecially in: cases like this, where 
there has been no inflamation and 
the udder appears soft and normal. 

It is not likely that much can be 
done in developing the fore part oi 
the udder, so it will give as much 
milk as the back part, which is prob- 
ably larger and naturally better de- 
veloped. 

It is possible that starting the milk- 
inv with the teats that give the least 
may help to develop them better, but 
we doubt it. However, it can do no 
harm to follow this plan and we see 
no objection, therefore, to trying it. 
Hand-rubbing the udder after milk- 
ing and milking regularly, with ¢are 
to draw all the milk each time, will 
probably do more to develop this por- 
tion of the udder, than whether it is 
milked before or after the other part. 


At What Age Is a Dairy Cow. at 
Her Best? 


READER asks: “At what age is a 

dairy cow supposed to be at her 
best, or produce the most?” 

The average of a large number of 
records indicate that the dairy cow 
reaches her maximum production at 
the age of about five years, or with 
her fourth calf. Taking the butter 
fat production for this fourth lacta- 
tion period as 100, the other years 
and lactation periods will be about as 
follows: 
years old, lst lactation period, 70 per cent 
years old, 2nd lactation period, 84 per cent 
years old, 3rd lactation period, 91 per cent 
years old, 4th lactation period, 100 per cent 
years old, 5th lactation period, 98 per cent 
years old, 6th lactation period, 98 per cent 
years old, 7th lactation period, 95 per cent 
Of course, there are many excep- 
tions to these averages, some heifers 
loing much better than here indicated 
with their first, second and third 
Calves, but these figures about repre- 
Sent the averages. 

If a heifer appears in good health 
or condition and does not, with her 
first calf, produce from 65 to 75 per 
cent of the standard set by the herd 


om Goes 


an AIS 





for the mature cows, she is not likely 
to ever come up to this standard, al- 
though in some cases she might do so 
in an exceptional case. 


Not Enough Salt to Hurt 
READER has “mill sweepings” 
which he bought for fertilizer. 

The analysis shows 1.3 per cent of 
salt and he asks if this will injure 
his land. 

If 500 pounds of these sweepings 
is applied per acre it wil! mean an 
application of 6.5 pounds of salt per 
acre. The top six or seven inches 
of soil on an acre weighs around 
2,000,000 pounds, therefore such an ap- 
plication would give one part of salt 
to 30,769 parts of soil in the top six 
or seven inches. It is safe to state 
that such an application would not 
injure the soil nor would a much 
larger application. One ton of these 
sweepings to. the acre would only 
give 26 pounds of salt; or about as 
much salt as there is in 75 pounds 
of Kainit. 








Successful Dairying Dependent on 
Economical Feed Production 


YOUNG friend, about to go into 

dairying, asked-the writer recently 
what he thought “the most important 
factor in determining success or fail- 
ure in the dairy business.” 

There are many important factors 
in determining the results obtained 
in the dairy business, and this ques- 
tion is very much like asking which is 
the most important link in a chain. 
But if our young friend meant to ask 
at which point most people succeed 
or fail, as was probably what he reaHy 
meant, we have no hesitation in stat- 
ing that in our opinion more failures 
in dairying in the South are due to 
failures in feed production than to 
any other cause, and we would not 
be surprised if more failures were 
due to failures in feed production 
than to all other causes combined. 

Most people seem to fully appre- 
ciate the value of dairying for main- 
taining or increasing soil fertility, but 
few seem to recognize the equally im- 
portant fact that rich land is also re- 
quired for successful dairying. We do 
not believe that many successful 
dairymen would succeed if they did 
not produce feeds economically and 
abundantly, and to do this requires a 
rich soil. Large yields are necessary 
for the cheap production of feeds, 
and it is also rare that an abundance 
of feed is produced unless large 
yields per acre are made. Again, it is 
rare that a man who produces an 
abundance of feeds at a low cost fails 
in the dairy business because of fail- 
ure to give his cows sufficient feed. 

We regard successful crop product- 


feeds, as the starting point and the 
foundation of successful dairying in 
the South. Unless a man is, first, a 
good farmer, he will have very great 
difficulties in becoming a successful 
dairyman, and this is particularly true 
in the South, where soils are often 
none too fertile and we have given 
comparatively little attention to the 
production of feed crops. 

Of course, good cows and good 
breeding, care and feeding, and skill 
and care in handling the products, 
with good business methods, are all 
essential to the best success in dairy- 
ing; but all of these go for naught 
unless an abundance of the raw mate- 
rials—feeds—are produced at low 
cost. In this sense, therefore, large 
and economical feed production is 
the most important factor in deter- 
mining success in dairying in the 
South. 


Few Dairy Heifers Get Too Much 
Feed 

HERE is not much danger, in the 

South, of dairy heifers being kept 
too fat. One hundred are injured by 
under-feeding, between weaning. and 
the production of the first calf, to one 
that is injured by over-feeding or by 
being kept too fat. 

It is not easy to over-feed a young 
growing animal if a variety of well 
balanced feeds is given. 

Perhaps it is not best to keep the 
young heifer too fat, certainly she 
should have spfficient protein and 
mineral matter to insure good growth 
of frame; but if she grows a good 
frame, a little fat is not likely to hurt 
her. If dairy heifers were often kept 
too fat it might be well to advise 
against it, for it is, to say the least, 
probably a waste of feed; but it is 
more feed and more fat which our 
dairy heifers need, instead of less. 
Not one in a thousand gets too much 
feed, and probably not more than one 
in a hundred gets enough. 


The Test of a Good Dairy Bull 
HE real test of a dairy bull is how 
his daughters compare with their 





mothers, kept under similar condi- 
tions. 
lf the daughters of a bull are not 


better than their dams, he should he 
discarded, no matter what his breed- 
ing may be or what he may have cost. 
On the other hand, if the daughters 
of a bull are markedly better produc- 
ers than their dams, he should be re- 
tained in use, even if he isn’t “fash- 
ionably” bred or isn’t the best indi- 
vidual and able to win in the show 
ring. In fact, when the cows are 
grades and the Caughters are very 
much superior to their dams, the sire 
may be wisely bred back to his own 
daughters, unless he has some special 
weakness which is likely to be ag- 
gravated or accentuated by the in- 
breeding. 

A bull which produces daughters 
very much better than their 
treasure and should not be sacrificed 


dams is a 





ion, or the economical production of to avoid inbreeding once. Eckles, in 
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his “Dairy Cattle and Milk Product- 
tion,” gives the following illustration 
of the effects of using an indifferent 
bull and a good one: 

No. 1, four daughters with 26 lactae 
tion periods from dams of which 
there were records for 23 lactation 
periods: 








| Dams | Daughters 
Average milk yield, |5380 lbs, 4381 lbs, 
Average per cent fat. | 4.35 | 4.93 
Average yield of fat.| 234 Ibs. | 216 ibs. 





No. 2, three daughters with records 
of 15 lactation periods and with re- 
cords of 14 lactation periods of dams: 








| Dams | 
Average milk yield. .j4775 ibs, 18005 lbs. 
Average percent fat.} 4,97 } 4.80 
Average yield fat..., 238 Ibs. | 384 Ibs. 





The saadaar of daughters tested 
are small:in both cases, and while the 
records of such a small number of 
daughters might not be conclusive 
evidence of the breeding qualities of 
a bull, they would at least be strongly 
suggestive. 

A bull that will produce daughters 
very much better than their dams is 
more than half the herd, and too 
much care’ cannot be taken to find 
such a bull, and when he is found it 
is almost impossible to pay too much 
money for him. 


Feeding Cotton Seed to Dairy Cows 


READER says: “I am grinding 

corn and cob and cotton seed to- 
gether and feeding dairy cows; what 
amount of cotton seed should be put 
with one bushel of ear corn?” 

If the cotton seed can be disposed 
of for anything over $40 a ton, it is 
not economical to feed them so long 
as cottonseed meal can be bought for 
$60 a ton or less. 

It will be difficult to make a bal- 
anced ration for a cow from ear corn 
and cotton seed. If the roughage is 
entirely legume hay, probably enough 
protein can be secured for the aver- 
age cow; but if the roughage is not 





.tich in protein it will not be prac- 


ticable to get sufficient from the corn 
and cotton seed to supply a cow giv- 
ing a good flow of milk. 

There is a rather narrow limit to 
the amount of cotton seed which can 
be fed, owing to the large amount 
of oil they contain. Too large an 
amount of seed is apt to upset the 
digestion of the cow or cause scour- 
ing, and if butter is being made too 
large a quantity of seed in the ration 
will injure the quality of the butter, 
just as a small quantity will improye 
the quality, especially in warm 
weather. For these reasons we would 
not advise feeding over four or five 
pounds of cotton seed a day to any 
cow. 

There is not much difference in the 
feeding value of cotton seed and corn, 
pound for pound. Cotton seed con- 
tain more digestible protein and fats, 
but corn more carbohydrates. To 
any dairy cow not fed more than 
eight to ten pounds of grain a day, 
or one giving less than 30 pounds 
of milk a day, may be fed a mixture 
of equal parts of cotton seed and ear 
corn, by weight, ground together, 
But as stated, such a- mixture alone 
will not supply a balanced ration un- 
less the roughage is some legume hay 
rich in protein, especially if the cow 
is giving as much as 25 pounne had 
milk a day or more. 

Such a mixture will contain about 

9.7 per cent digestible protein, 

46.6 per cent digestible carbohydrates, 

10.0 per cent digestibie fat. 

Ten pounds of this grain mixture 
and 15 pounds of alfalfa or other good 
legume hay will contain about 2% 
pounds of digestible protein, the 
amount required daily by a cow giv- 
ing around 25 pounds of milk per 
day, of average quality. 








What 


Farmers Want to Know 


By W.F. MASSEY 























Wasting Money 


FARMER asks how much 

of soda to use on crimson 
The clover can get its nitrogen from 
the air if it has plenty of the mineral 
elements in the soil, and while the 
application of nitrate of soda will 
doubtless encourage a more rapid 
growth, it will be an actual loss to the 
farmer, for the clover will use the 
readily available nitrogen and will not 
get the nitrogen from the air as it 
would without the nitrate. Setter 
keep the nitrate of soda to use along- 
side your cotton after a while. 

More Fertilizer Fakes 

4 ipa Florida Agricultural Depart- 

ment shows up a liquid fertilizer 
being boosted with plant 
growers in that state. I have not seen 
it offered here. Its chief productive 
power seems to be in getting money 
from people who buy it. Not-that it 
does not contain dissolved plant food, 
but that the promoters get an im- 
mense profit. The report shows that 
a liquid of like percentage of plant 
food can be made even at present war 
prices for the fertilizing materials for 
5.34 cents a quart, while the price in 
this mixture is $1 a quart. One can 
buy the fertilizing mixture and does 
not need to buy the water which the 
promoters sell at such an enormous 
price. And yet some people will in- 
vest in this and similar frauds, won- 
derful beans and all sorts of fakes, 
and after doing this will write to us 
for advice, when they might have 
saved their money by asking advice 
before investing. 


nitrate 
clover 


that is 





Likes the Southern Sweet Potatoes 
ROM Canada: “I want to know 
where I can get an annual supply 

of the Nancy Hall sweet potatoes. I 
have tried them and find them much 
better than the dry, choky Jersey po- 
tatoes, which are about the only sort 
to be had North. Many of my neigh- 
bors say they would like to get the 
yam varieties but cannot find them on 
our markets.” 


If enough of the Northern people 
would get to liking the Southern va- 
rieties of the sweet potato, they 
would be shipped there. But our 
growers know very well that if they 
are sent North the returns will be 
smaller than when the dry Yellow 
Jerseys are shipped. Hence we grow 
only the kinds that the majority of 
the Northern people want. The East- 
ern Shore Produce Exchange, at On- 
ley, Va., can get for people north any 
kind of sweet potatoes they want if 
there is demand enough for them. 





Nut Grass Again 


FEW years ago nut grass made 

its appearance in one or two of 
the gardens of our mill village, and 
since that time has been spreading. 
We have tried to get it out by digging 
all the roots we could find, but have 
done no good. Can you tell us how 
to kill it or stop its spreading?” 


Nut grass (not a grass at all, but a 
true sedge) spreads because people 
neglect their gardens. There is no 
necessity for having nut grass in a 
garden. People make gardens in the 
Spring and neglect them in late sum- 
mer and fall, and the nut grass makes 
millions of seed, and there are a thou- 
sand plants come from seed to every 
one that comes from the roots. 

The only way I know how tto kill 
nut grass is to not allow it to grow. 
Keep the garden absolutely clean all 
the time, from March to January. 
Chop the nut grass off; do not dig it. 
It wili be up again tomorrow. Chop 


it off at once. Keep this up through 
till frost. No plant can long survive 
if not allowed to make green leaves 
above ground. The roots must perish. 
I say this because I have done it. I 
have told more than once that my 
garden here was a bed of nut grass 
when I bought it. Nut grass is now 
the rarest weed in it. Any persistent 

sds can be destroyed if. we simply 
to allow them to grow. Plants 
must make green leaves to live, and 
if you prevent this they die. When 
the soil is full of seed this will take 
time, but it pays 


efuse 





Sudan Grass for Hogs 
ROM North Carolina: “Please tell 
me if Sudan grass is good for hogs. 
[ know it is fine for cows.” 


The Sudan grass will not hurt hogs, 
though the hogs may hurt the grass 


slaked lime with it. But the preven- 
tion of the early blight is an import- 
ant object. Hence it is best to use 
the Bordeaux mixture and a spraying 
pump. In 50 gallons of the Bordeaux 
mixture mix 1% pounds of lead ar- 
senate powder or same amount of 
lime arsenate. The sprayer will de- 
pend on the area in potatoes. Ona 
large scale it is best to use a machine 
drawn by horsepower and with noz- 
to spray several at 
With a small area a barrel can carry 
the pump and be slung between two 
wheels and pumped by hand: In 
my garden I use a pump that is set 
in a bucket and held by a stirrup with 
one foot. Then there are knapsack 
sprayers, if one likes hard work 


zles rows once 


be 





Tomatoes on New Land 


ROM North Carolina 
new land which I wish to plant in 
Tell me what kind and how 
much fertilizer an acre for tomatoes. 
What variety will give me the best 
crop on new land?” 


some 


“IT have 


tomatoes 


If the new land is high and well 
drained it should grow tomatoes with 





early and often. 





THE BUSINESS FARMER’S CALENDAR: FIVE THINGS TO 
DO THIS WEEK AND NEXT 


AKE your plans—and tise carry them out—to have plnty of 
grazing crops for the hogs this summer and fall. 

2. Practically every Cotton Belt farm should have a good 
permanent pasture of Bermuda and lespedeza. 
for starting work on a really first-class pasture, 

3. Make plans for plenty of watermelons and cantaloupes. 
least two or three different plantings of these should be made. 
4. Watch out for hard crusts where cotton and corn have been 
planted, and break these with the harrow as soon as it is dry enough. 
5. Don’t let the grass get a start; 


April is a fine month 


At 


use cultivators and harrows 








if allowed to root. Sowed broadcast, 
T would use 15 pounds an acre 





Better Get One-year Trees 


b dere I plant peach and plum trees 
in March that are two years old?” 


The plum trees are all right, but a 
two-year peach tree is not worth 
planting. Never plant a peach tree 
more than one season’s growth from 
the bud, 





Failed With Salsify 


ROM Arkansas: “I sowed salsify 
in August and got a fine stand. It 
grew well but the roots got no larger 
than a pencil, and through the mild 
winter did not get larger. It is now 
growing strongly. What will it do?” 


It will soon run to bloom and seed. 
Roots that would be considered small 
in a parsnip or carrots would be very 
large in salsify. Roots an inch thick 
are of very good size, though they 
grow somewhat larger. You sowed 
too late. Here I sow early in June, 
and in your section a month later will 
do. My salsify has grown all winter, 
and as we had more than we could 
use there is now a surplus grown too 
much for present use, and as the roots 
are fine, I will let it seed and save my 
own seed for sowing another season. 
Use only the Sandwich Island variety 
and get the seed from a first-class 
seed house. 





Spraying Irish Potatoes 


ROM Mississippi: “Please tell me 

the best kind of sprayer to use for 
Irish potatoes, or whether a duster is 
best. I am growing potatoes to di- 
versify my crops, and want to keep 
the bugs off.” 


It is of course important to destroy 
the bugs, but that is not all the reason 
for spraying. For the bugs alone I 
prefer to use the arsenate of lime as 
a dust, mixing an equa! amount of 


*plants. 


but moderate fertilization. I prefer 
to manure the land all over with sta- 
ble manure, as I do in my garden, and 
then add acid phosphate. In field cul- 
ture I would use a good handful of a 
fertilizer running 5 per cent ammonia 
and 8 per cent phosphoric acid well 
mixed in the hills before setting the 
Then cultivate clean, and as 
the fruit sets give the plants a side- 
dressing of nitrate of soda. Then 
spray with Bordeaux mixture every 
10 days till tomatoes are half grown. 
This to ward off the leaf blight. For 
late tomatoes for canning, the Stone 
is more used than any other variety. 
For early tomatoes I grow Bonny 
Best and Redhead. My plants of these 
are now ready to set out (April 5) and 
I am only waiting for the weather to 
settle and danger from frost to pass. 





Melons and Tomatoes 


ROM southern North Carolina: “I 

have an acre of sandy soil which I 
intend to use for Southern growing 
watermelons and tomatoes for the 
local market. The land has been in 
peas but is now well plowed and I 
wish to put the rough manure in the 
hills. When shall I do this, and how 
much and what fertilizer shall I use 
when I make the hills in spring? 
What varieties are best for early and 
late tomatoes?” 

—_—— 

Lay off your melon ground now 
and put half a bushel of manure in 
each crossing, make the rows 8x10 
feet. In spring mix acid phosphate 
and cottonseed meal in equal parts 
and put a handful in each hill and mix 
well in the manure. Then make the 
hill and plant plenty of seed to in- 
sure a stand. Tom Watson is as good 
a variety as you need. Better sow 
the melon land in crimson clover 
heavily the latter part of August and 
have it there to turn under for to- 
matoes in the spring while the toma- 
to land of this year is planted in 
melons. 

The seed for early tomatoes should 
be planted early in February in a hot 
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bed under glass. Then have plenty 
of frame room and_ transplant 
these plants four inches apart each 
way to get strong and to harden them 
for setting in the open ground in 
April. Glass is best on the frames, 
but cloth will answer if well attended 
to. The Bonny Best is a good early 
variety and the Red Head is also good 
For the late crop, sow seed of the 
Stone outside in April and transplant 
when large enough. Then sow more 
in late May to make good plants later 
and to have green fruit well grown at 
frost time when you can gather them 
and spread to ripen for the later mar- 
ket. The same fertilizer will do for 
tomatoes Plant early tomatoes in 
rows four feet apart and set the 
plants two feet in the rows and traia 
to single stems and tie up-to stakes, 
You will get earlier, better and more 
fruit than by letting them fall on the 
eround, The late crop will do very 
well in its natural habit 4x4 feet apart. 





Shrubbery and Flowers for a Shady 
Place 

ROM Virginia: “Please tell me 

what shrubs and flowers will thrive 


in the shade. My house faces due 


north and is only reached by the sun — 


What 


for a short time in the day. 


flowers and shrubs can I plant along > 
in front of the porch, which is about 7 


414 feet above the ground?” 


Make a border around the porch. 
Then next the porch plant evergreen 
shrubs. Osmanthus [Illidifolia is a 
very pretty and compact evergreen 
bush, with leaves like holly. Then 
there is a series of varieties of the 
Portugal laure! with broad evergreen 


leaves, and some of the Chinese Aza-% 


leas, such as Alba and Phoenicia, are 
perfectly hardy and prefer the shade. 


Then in front of these plant hydran- 
{[ should also ~ 


geas of various kinds. 
have suggested in the list of ever- 
greens the various Eleagnus. One va- 
riety is a rank climber and has leaves 
variegated with yellow. The Aucubas 
or gold-dust plants have leaves dot- 
ted over with yellow. Of the hy- 
drangeas, the Hydrangea arborescens 
is a hardy American species with 
white flowers, and blooms a long 
time, making a considerable sized 
bush. 
drangea hortensia and the wonderful 
variety of the French hydrangeas and 
the Japanese Otaska. 


fer the north side of the house. They 


will need some protection in winter, 7 


I have grown them in northern Mary- 


land where we had the temperature J 
I trimmed | 


below zero every winter. 


Then there are the old Hy-3 


These all pre- 7 


out old stunted wood in the fall, and ~ 


after the leaves fell bent the shoots 


to the ground and sodded them over | 
with green grass sods so that they — 


looked like green mounds all wintef, 
In Virginia you can tie the plants to- 
gether and then tie a thick cover of 
green pine branches around 
For flowers, lilies of all kinds do well 
in shade. 


showy beds in a shady The 


place. 


them. | 


China asters will also make? 


everblooming begonias do well and 


will make very pretty beds, as they 
bloom incessantly. 


The usual spring? 


blooming shrubs will not amount t@> 


much under your conditions. 
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MMUNICATIONS REGARDING ADVERTISING, 


co 

OR SUBSCRIPTIONS 3S 
TO OFFICE NEAREST T ADER. ENTER 
THB POSTOFFICE AT BIRMINGHAM, ALA., 
DER THE ACT OF CONGRESS OF MARCH 3, 1s 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES: 


HOULD BE ADDRESS 
RE =D 





years 
ee years 
Five years 
OUR TWO BEST SUBSCRIPTION OFFERS: 
ton Ove old gubseriber end ene new subscriber, it 
ether can get e Progressive Farmer yoar } 
$1.50. A club of three yearly subscriptions, if 
together, all for $3. 


ALL SUBSCRIPTIONS “STOP WHEN OUT” — 











$1.59 
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i Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation J 





Your Interests 
irst 


To give still more definite assurance of reliable 
and efficient battery service to car-owners, every 


authorized Willard Service Station has subscribed 
to the following 


Willard Service and 


Adjustment Policies 











of purchase, provided the battery is registered immediately 
at the nearest Willard Service Station. If any repairs are 
necessary during this period, the same will be made without 
charge to the owner. Recharging is not considered repairs 
and the owner is expected to pay for any recharging that may 
be necessary. : 


] We insure every new Willard Battery for 90 days from the date 





, 


During the fourth, fifth and sixth months of ownership, if a 
battery needs any repairs the same will be made on a basis 
satisfactory to the customer. 


During the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, eleventh and twelfth 

months of ownership, if repairs are necessary the owner will 

be given the option of paying the regular charge for the same 
or he may exchange the old battery for a new one by paying 
a fractional part of the retail price, based on the number of 
months of service received from the old battery.. For example: 
If the battery has given eight months service, the adjustment 
price for the new battery would be eight-twelfths (8-12) of the 
retaik price. 


Willard Service Station will keep dealers’ stock batteries fully 

charged at a minimum cost to the dealer, and will register 

and accept responsibility for them under our service policy, 
provided they are not over six months old and at the end of the 
storage period. 


All questions concerning batteries which have not been regis- 

tered or which may have attained some age at the time the 

car is delivered, are to be settled in the customer’s interest 
between the car dealer and the Willard Service Station dealer. 





Batteries shipped bone dry with cars and prepared by the 
6 Willard Service Station at destination, will be registered by 

them at the same time. Bone dry batteries prepared by the 
dealer himself are to be registered at the nearest Willard Service 
Station in the regular way. 


With motor car dealers located in places where there is no 

Willard Service Station, the nearest service station will make 

arrangements with the dealer whereby all Willard Service and 
Adjustment Policies will be handled through the dealer. 


You will find these policies conspicuously dis- 
played by each authorized Willard Service Station. 


Willard Service. 
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How Can We Get Most Profit From the Farm 


Milk Cow? 


By TAIT BUTLER 





[Article No, 16 in our series, “The Fifty-two Biggest Problems of the Average Southern Farmer” 


ee 








farm milk cow, she must first of all 

be a good cow; second, she must 
be well cared for or properly han- 
dled; and, third, she must be well fed. 

Too little thought is given to the 
farm milk cow. Not enough import- 
ance is attached to the selection of a 
good cow, her care is generally a 
matter of indifference, and the feed is 
frequently whatever happens to be 
most convenient, while the quantity 
is much or little according to the 
supply available. 

The value of milk is not appreci- 
ated by the average American family, 
and this is especially true on a very 
large number of Southern farms. 
There is no article of food which may 
be economically produced on the 
farm that is equal to milk. Not only 
is it a properly balanced food, well 
adapted to the needs of children, 
but it is also an excellent food for all 
people, and nowhere can it be so 
cheaply produced as on the farm. On 
any farm with’a cropping system 
which gives consideration to soil 
needs and the production of feeding 
stuffs for the work stock, the feeds 
required for one or two family milk 
cows are always available or can be 
easily provided. 

It is simply astonishing the number 
of farm families which for some part 
of the year and often for long periods 
are without an adequate milk sup- 
ply. Sweet milk and buttermilk for 
drinking and cream, butter, cottage 
cheese, clabber, etc., add so much to 
the food value and pleasure of the 
family that no farm home can have 
any reasonable excuse for not having 
them in abundance at all times. 


a 
Selecting the Farm Milk Cow 


N THE case of the farm milk cow 

as with all other livestock, and in 
fact, as with all other matters, qual- 
ity is of the first importance. A good 
cow is one which when well cared for 
and fed produces a large quantity of 
milk that best meets the tastes or re- 
quirements of the family. Some pre- 
fer rich milk or milk with a large per 
cent, of butter fat, while others are 
well satisfied with milk of a lower 
per cent of fat. The larger the per 
cent of butter fat, usually the smaller 
the quantity of milk produced. Most 
people like rich milk, but when this 
is demanded a smaller quantity must 
be accepted. Probably the aim should 
be to secure a cow that gives milk of 
fair richness in butter fat, say 4 to 
4% per cent, and as large a quantity 
as possible. 

Of course, there is oniy one real 
test as to the value of a cow as a pro- 
ducer. In other words, weighing the 
milk and testing for butter fat is the 
only reliable measure. But this test 
must be continued for a long period 
or apply to the whole year. A cow 
that gives a large flow fora short time 
and goes dry or decreases very great- 
ly in her milk flow five, six or seven 
months after calving is not likely to 
be nearly so valuable as one which 
Maintains her milk flow longer, and 
at most is not dry for more than six 
weeks or two months before the 
birth of her next calf. 


[: MOST is to be gotten out of the 


Good breeding means a good cow 
in most cases, because all that good 
breeding means is that the female 
ancestors have been good cows. All 
pure-breds are not well bred accord- 
ing to this standard, but a pure-bred 
cow is more likely to be a good cow, 
and when the family milk cow is a 
pure-bred she is likely to receive bet- 
ter attention. But if a grade cow is se- 
lected, she may also be said to be 
well bred, if her mother and the moth- 
ers and grandmothers of her sire and 


dam have been good cows. In oth- 
er words, a grade cow with a good 
pure-bred bull for a father and a good 
producing grade cow for a mother is 
more likely to be a good cow than 
one without this sort of breeding. 
This simply means that, since no one 
can tell a good cow every time by her 
looks, it is wise to get one that looks 
well, also has a good cow for a moth- 
er and the son of a good cow for a 
father. But often it is necessary to 
select the family cow without being 
able to weigh and test the milk and 
without being able to find out any- 
thing about her mother or grand- 
mothers. 


udder the evidence will never entirely 
disappear. The open space between 
the thighs and the loose skin well up 
behind and extending well forward 
will still be in evidence. In fact, a 
young heifer if she is ever going to 
have a large udder will show more 
evidence of it than one which is des- 
tined to have a small udder. There 
will be more loose skin and evidence 
of udder development present. A 
large, round udder, with medium- 
sized teats, evenly placed are of the 
most importance among the points of 
a good dairy cow. If one portion of 
the udder is larger or smaller than 
the other, or if one quarter is hard 














FIELD OF RYE ON BILTMORE 


In such cases, while mistakes will 
sometimes be made, they will not of- 
ten occur if just a few simple points 
of a good cow are kept in mind. Of 
these, the first in value is a good 
large udder. A cow with a large ud- 
der may not always be a good cow, 
but she generally will, and we have 
never seen a good cow that did not 
have a pretty good-sized udder. Some 
people are niisled into believing that 
a cow must be fresh to show a large 
udder. Of course the udder is us- 
ually larger when the cow is fresh, 
but if a cow has ever had a large 


FARMS, ASHEVILLE, N, C. 


or in any way defective, the cow 
should not be selected for the family 
milk cow. In addition, the cow with 
a moderately long, lean neck, large 
body or capacity to hold feed, with 
thin withers and more or less promi- 
nent hip bones, that is, one free from 
any appearance of beef fat, especially 
after she has been milking a few 
months, is much more likely to be a 
good cow than a. round, fat, “pretty” 
cow, as “pretty” is generally regard- 


_ed by the average person. The farm 


milk cows as well as all the dairy 
cows should be tested to show that 





With klingle, klangle, klingle, 
Far down the dusty dingle, 
The cows are coming home; 
Now swect and clear, now faint and low 
The airy tinklings come and go, 
Like chimings from the far-off tower, 
Or patterings of an April shower, 
That makes the daisies grow; 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, golinglelingle, 
Far down the darkening dingle, 
The cows come slowly home, 


And old-time friends, and twilight plays, 
And starry nights and sunny days, 
Come trooping up the misty ways 
Wher the cows come home. 
With jingle, jangle, jingle, 
Soft tones that sweetly mingle— 
The cows are coming home, 


Malvine, and FPear!, and Florimel, 
DeKamp, Red Rose, and Gretchel Schell, 
Queen, Bess, and Syiph, and Spangled 
Sue, 
Across the fields I hear her “loo-oo.”’ 
And clang her silver bell, 
Go-ling, go-lang, golinglelingle, 
With faint, far sounds that mingle, 
The cows come slowly home, 


And mother-songs of long-gone years 
And baby joys and childish fears, 
And youthful hopes and youthful tears, 
When the cows come home. 
With ringle, rangle, ringle. 
By twos and threes afd single, 
The cows are coming home. 


Through violet air we see the town, 
And the summer sun a-sliding down 
And the maple in the hazel glade 
Throws down the path a longer shade, 
And the hills are growing brown; 
To-ring, to-rang, toringlerincle, 
hy threes and fours and single, 
The cows come slowly home 





A FAVORITE POEM: “WHEN THE COWS COME HOME” 


by Progressive Farmer readers on this subject, and we think it 


Ts following poem was one of the favorites in the recent balloting 
appropriate to give it in our “Dairy Special”: 


Che same sweet round of wordless psalm, 
(he same sweet June-day rest and calm, 
The same sweet smell of buds and balm, 
When the cows come home. 
With tinkle, tankle, tinkle, 
Through fern and periwinkle, 
The cows are coming home, 


A-loitering in the checkered stream, 
Where the sun-rays glance and gleam 
Clarine, Peachbloom and Phoebe, 
Phillis, 
Stand knee-deep in the creamy lilies 
{n a drowsy dream; 
To-link, to-lank, tolinklelinkle, 
O’er banks with buttercups a-twinkle, 
The cows are coming slowly home, 


And up through memory's deep ravine, 
Comes the brook’s old song and its old- 
time sheen, 
And the crescent of the silver queen, 
When the cows come home. 

With the klingle, klangle, klingle, 
With loo-oo, and moo-oo, and jingle, 
The cows are coming home, 


And over there on Merlin Hill, 
Sounds the plaintive cry of the whip- 
poorwill, 
And the dewdrops lie on the tangled 
vines, 
And over the poplars Venus shines 
And over the silent mill. 
Ko-ling, ko-lang, kolinglelingle, 
With ting-a-ling and jingle, 
The cows come slowly home. 


Let down the bars; let in the train 

Of long-gone songs, and flowers, 
rain; 

For dear old times come back again 

When the cows come home. 


—Agnes FE. Mitchell. 


and 
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they are free from tuberculosis. If 
there is one pure-bred animal in the 
herd the testing will be done free of 
charge in most states, for the pur- 
pose of establishing an officially ac- 
credited tuberculosis-free herd; but 
if this method cannot be followed, 
then it is wise, whenever practicable, 
to have the local veterinarian test the 
family milk cows. Of course, there is 
not much tuberculosis among the 
common cattle of the country, and 
only a small per cent of the farm 
milk cows of the South will be found 
affected with tuberculosis (consump-< 
tion as it is popularly called), but 
when practicable to have them tested 
no chances should be taken. 


r 
Care of the Farm Milk Cow 


THE family should never be without 

an abundance of milk, cream and 
butter, consequently two cows are 
necessary to maintain a constant 
supply of these for any family. If£} 
two cows are kept there will with 
good management always be at least’ 


‘one giving a good flow of milk. As 


no cow should be dry more than two 
months out of each year, with two 
cows there should be two in milk for 
eight months and one for four 
months out of each year. For in- 
stance, if one cow freshens the first 
of March and the other the first of 
September and each milks for 10) 
months, there will only be one in 
milk during July and August and dur- 
ing January and February, but at 
these periods the cow in milk will 
only be in the fifth and sixth months 
of her milking period, and if she is a 
good cow will still be giving a large 
flow of milk. Of course, the cows 
should be bred at such time as will} 
cause them to produce the most milk 
when most is desired, if a larger 
quantity is desired at one time than] 
another; but such an arrangement as 
we have suggested will give the most 
equal distribution of the milk supply) 
which can be obtained from two) 
cows. The cow will freshen about: 
280 days after breeding. During the! 
time the cow is dry she should be 
fairly well fed so that she will gain) 
in flesh, especially if she is-a good) 
cow and: has become rather thin dur-] 


‘ing her milking period. But, of course,} 


the dry cow or one giving a small 
flow of milk should not receive as} 
much feed as a cow giving a large’ 
flow. : 
The farm milk cow is managed im’ 
the South as nowhere else. The calf 
is made an unmitigated nuisance and 
the milking becomes a task from 
which no one could be blamed for 
shrinking. In fact, the milking of the 
family cow ‘on the average Souther 
farm is a vicious struggle between? 
the calf and the milker for a division 
of the none too abundant milk sup 
ply of a scrub cow whose sympathie 
are always manifestly with her ca 
But for the ridiculous way in which 
the calf and the milking is generall 
handled in the South, it would be un 
necessary to state here that the calf 
should not be allowed to suck it 
mother more than once or twice, OF 
at the most for not over two or three, 
days. If removed from the mother 
when from one to three days old and 
taught to drink, which can easily.bé 
done at that time, the trouble of feed= 
ing the calf becomes small indeed 
compared with that caused by its) 
presence at every milking. 

It is customary to feed the cow 
milking time in order to keep het 
quiet during the fierce struggle be= 
tween the calf and the milker, but if 
one wants real comfort in milking 
the cow should be taught to stand 


* quietly to be milked and give het) 


whole attention to this process. It 1% 
not difficult to train a cow to stand 
quietly to be milked without her calf 
or feed, and when this is done the 
task of milking, which is so much dis 
liked by Southern people generally 
at once ceases to be the disagreeable 
work it is made by present methods 
(Concluded on page 38, column 3} 
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This photograph shows an 
auto-tank sprayer applying 
“Tarvia-B.” 


(Before) 


West Michigan Pike near Whitehall, Mich., before 
it was treated with “Tarvia-B.” 


Preserves Roads 
Prevents Dust~ 











How Good Roads Pay! 


A few years ago the West Michi- 
gan Pike (illustrated above) was an 
arid stretch of sandy road in dry 
weather with here and therea boggy 
spot which became a quagmire in 
wet weather. 


Over this pike the farm-wagons 
labored slowly, carrying extra-light 
loads to the market. A good-sized 
load couldn’t possibly be hauled. 


Today the Whitehall Section of 
the pike has a smooth, firm, easy- 
traction Tarvia surface that is free 
from dust and mud. 


Over it moves more traffic in a 
week than formerly passed over it 


New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Detroit Birmingham New Orleans 
Peorla Atlanta Duluth Milwaukee 
Dallas Toledo 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED: 


Boston 

Kansas City 

Bangor 
Columbus Richmond 


Montreal 


ina month. From miles out along 
the pike come customers who rarely 
were seen in town before the Tarvia 
road shortened the trip. 


The ineffectual grading and filling and 
draining and wholesale overhauling which 
the old road required so often, is now all 
done away with, 


The Tarvia road is automobile-proof, 
frost-proof, and water-proof. 


As a community investment, the new 
road pays huge dividends—dividends in 
maintenance savings, in increased property 
values and in greatly increased business— 
for the farmers can now haul their pro- 
duce to their markets quickly and easily. 


Today the nation needs good roads as 


Bethlehem 


Vancouver 


Latrobe 


Toronto Winnipeg 





The same road made smooth, dustless, 
and traffic-proof with “Tarvia-B.” 


never before. The public highways offer 
the only means of helping out the rail- 
roads and adding to our transportation 
facilities. The improvement of our high- 
ways is essential to the country’s pros- 
perity. 


Illustrated booklets free upon request. 





Special Service Department 





In order to bring the facts before taxpayers as 
well as road authorities, The Barrett Company 
has organized a Special Service Department 
which keeps up to the minute on all road 
problems. 

If you will write to the nearest office regard- 
ing road conditions or problems in your vicin 
ity, the matter will have the prompt attention 
of experienced engineers. 


This service is free for the asking. 


If you want better roads and lower taxes, this 
Department can greatly assist you. Booklet 
free on request. 
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St. John, N. B. 
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HOW PURE-BRED DAIRY SIRES 
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The Sire Is More Than Half the Herd, 
and a Really Good Bull Is Cheap at 
Almost Any Price 


TIS acommon saying that the sire 
I is half the herd. As a matter of 

fact, in most cases, he is of even 
greater value. 

Yet many farmers do not appre- 
ciate the above statement, and year 
after year are content to use any bull 
that will make their cows come fresh. 
The result of the use of inferior or 
scrub sires is that the calves are al- 


most always inferior to their dams, 


and after awhile the farmer com- 
plains that his stock has “run out.” 
One farmer who owned a scrub bull 
bred him to his cow, which had pro- 


duced 126.3 pounds of butter fat. Tl 
heifer was bred back to the scrub bull, 
and a heifer from this 
duced only 99.7 pounds of butter tat, 
or 47.1 pounds less than her grand- 
mother. At 50 cents per pound for 
butter fat, this would mean an annual 
loss of $23.55. 


mating pro- 


An Investment That Paid 


NOTHER farmer who had become 
discouraged with his scrub bull 
decided to buy the best pure-bred sire 
that he could afford. He mated him 
to his cows, which were just ordinary, 


and the first six heifers produced an 
average of 93.8 pounds of butter fat 
more than their dams. With butter 
fat at 50 cents per pound, this would 
mean an increased yearly income of 
$281.40. These heife were retained 
in his herd for five years, and in that 
time brought him in $1,407 more than 
their dams, or in other words, through 
the use of a good pure-bred sire for 
only one year, he realized $1,407. 


But you can’t expect these results 
by using a serrb bull. The scrub bull 
has no individuality. He is the result 
of years of careless, indiscriminate, 
haphazard breeding. The scrub bull 
is a mixture, and almost without ex- 
ception, the bad far outweighs the 
good. The scrub bull is a parasite, 
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Rake, Great Strength, 
Rolling, Prevented 


Steel wheels 45 inches high with 
staggered spokes hold true circle, 
and pull easily on rough ground. 
Truss-rod and one-piece frame 
give strength for many years 
of first-class service. Three 
spacings of teeth. 

Extension teeth hold hay and 
prevent rolling. See your E-B 
Osborne dealer, - 
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Masters of the Harvest 


HEN Emerson-Brantingham and Osborne 
joined forces they made a great stride forward 
in the bettering of harvesting machinery manufac- 


The name Osborne has long been a safe guide to the American 
farmer in choosing his reapers and binders, 


Emerson-Brantingham haveassumed responsibility ofmaintain- 
ing these high standards and of bettering them where possible. 


The addition of Osborne Harvesting Machinery rounds out the 
Emerson-Brantingham list of implements and makes it the 
most complete line of farm machinery manufactured. 


When you see E-B Osborne on a machine for harvest work 
you have a double assurance of extra service and supreme endurance. 


In these days when every grain in the field has a value such 
as it never had before, when the fate of nations is decided in the harvest 
fields, the best is none too good. 


Let your choice of a harvesting machine be E-B Osborne. 


Those names guarantee satisfaction the first day you drive 
the machine into the harvest field and for years to come. 


For the E-B man in your community will stand by your 
E-B Osborne, and aid you in getting top-notch performance at all times, 


Investigate the E-B Osborne line at your dealers. You'll 


be convinced they’re the machines for your harvesting. 


Emerson-Brantingham Implement Co., Inc. 
SALISBURY, N. C. 


. A Complete Line of Farm Machinery Manufactured and 
Guaranteed by One Company 


NASHVILLE, TENN, 
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E-B Osborne Mower 
Handles Heaviest Mow- 

ing Jobs Easily 

Whether you cut timothy, alfalfa, 
clover or marsh grass with theE-B 
Osborne Mower you find it doing 
a thorough job. Light pull for 
horses. Little attention needed 
from you. Have your dedler show 
you these E-B Osborne Mower 
features: Internal gear drive, Ec- 
centric for re-aligning cutter bar. 
Wide coupling to inner shoe. 
Extra long knife head and guides, 
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One-piece frame, 
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OSBORNE 


Look for these names when you're 
ready for a harvesting machine. 
They'll make your work easier, faster 
and aid you in getting all the yield 
your fields produce. 
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E-B Osborne Grain Binder 

Gets Down Grain and Tall 

Grain Equally Well 
These special E-B Osborne Grain 
Binder features get practically all 
the grain regardless of conditions: 
Cutter bar close to ground. Reel 
pushes down grain onto platform. 
Platform canvas runs one-seventh 
faster than elevator straightening 
grain. Stringing grain prevented 


















by drop leaves, grain springs, 
three discharge arms. See your 
E-B dealer. 
























E-B Osborne Corn 
Binder Cuts More Corn 
With Less Power 


Drive on the outside ofmain wheel 
and pole attached between driv- 
ing and operating mechanism 
equalize strain, reduce wear and 
make E-B Corn Binder remark- 
ably light draft. 


Ask your dealer to explain all the 
special features. 
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E-B Osborne Reaper 
For Best Handling of Clover, Seed 
Alfalfa, Buckwheat and Vetches 


Supreme in all the reaper work 
because of small power needed 
and easy adjustment to every 
condition of different grains. 
Least scattering of grain. No 
tipping of gavels. 

Gavei delivered when trip is 
operated by driver or with every 
first, second, third, fourth, fifth or 

sixth rake as desired. 
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choking instead of promoting the in 
provement of our dairy herds 





from 

is the 
son of a The 
grade bull has no lines of good blood 
back of him. He is more apt to trans- 
mit to his offspring the weakness of 
his make-up than transmit his 
strong points. 


You can’t expect these results 
a grade bull, no matter if he 
producing cow. 


high 


to 


But you can expect these results by 
using a good pure-bred bull. 


Use Only Bred-for-production Sires 


GOOD bull must have back of him 

a family of high-producers, because 
he can transmit to his offspring only 
that which he has received from his 
ancestry. His mother must be a high- 
producer, his sire must come from a 
high-producing dam. His sire must 
have sired high-producing daughters. 
If his family for two or three gener- 
ations back has a record of uniformly 
high production there is little ques- 
tion but that he will be able to trans- 
mit that quality to his offspring. And 
such a bull earns for the dairyman 
many times his cost. 


| But many an animal has a fine 
| pedigree but is a very poor individual, 


}| The right dairy sire should be a good 


individual as well as have a good pedi- 
gree. He should be fairly typical of 
| his breed and show masculinity, ca- 
| pacity, size and quality. 
| The real value of a dairy sire to any 
| herd is told when his daughters fresh- 


jen, Then we are able to tell whether 
or not he is improving the herd. If 
| his daughters are better producers 


than their dams were at the same age, 

then we are on the right track. A sire 

which does not improve the herd and 
whose daughters are not better than 
| their dams should be sold at once. 


If you caught a man running off 
| with $1,000 worth of your property, 
would you sit back in your chair and 
| let him do it? 


| Well, then, why be so partial to the 
| scrub bull? He is robbing you of $100 
| every time he is bred to one of your 
cows. He is breeding your herd down 
|and not up. . 

THOS. W. MOSELEY. 

{ Clethson College, S. C. 





Tribute to the Cow 


| ‘THE cow is a most wonderful lab- 
| oratory. She takes the grasses of 
the pasture, and the roughage of the 
field and converts them into the most 
perfect food for man. In that food 
there is a ‘mysterious something 
which scientists have found essential 
to the highest health of the human 
race, and which can be found no- 
where else. Men have sought for cen- 
turies the fabled Fountain of Youth. 
The nearest approach to that foun- 
tain which has yet been discovered is. 
| the udder of the cow. Without her 
milk, children languish, the vigor of 
the adult declines, and the vitality of 
the human race runs low. Millions 
of these gentle, unobtrusive ‘foster 
mothers’ of man have become the 
victims of this war. The world faces 
a shortage of dairy products. Let us: 
help meet this shortage in every way 
we can.—Gov. Frank O. Lowden. 





Liked Mr. Ryburn’s Letter 


T WAS a genuine pleasure to have 

had the privilege of reading in The 
Progressive Farmer the article far- 
nished by Mr. R. L. Ryburn, of Kir-. 
vin, Texas, “How I Saved Money on 
My 1918 Crop.” 

The farmer is by nature hard to 
organize, and our Texas farmer friend 
has the solution of the cotton prob- 
lem. We are so thoroughly impress-) 
ed with the wisdom of what he did,, 
that we are having 25,000 copies 0 
this article in question reprinted, giv- 
ing The Progressive Farmer credit) 
for same, for general distribution. 
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The Linwood ‘‘Six-39”’ 
5-Passengers—$1555 
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Pay Enough to Secure Satisfaction 


There are just two spendthrifts—the man who 
spends too much and the man who spends too 
little. Both are grossly extravagant and both 
are deluded by the same error—a false sense 
of values 


But there is this distinction. 


The man who over-spends can probably afford 
it, whereas the, man who under-spends cannot. 
For, after all, the seventy-five dollar suit of 
clothes is a perfectly tailored all-wool garment 
and worth at least half of its price. 


The fifteen dollar suit is “sweat shop” cotton 
and a sudden shower proves that it is worth 
exactly nothing. 


And so it is with a motor car or any other 
manufactured product. 


You,must pay enough to secure satisfaction— 
no less. You must convince yourself that the 
basis materiels and workmanship are all right. 


You must be sure that the car answers your 
requirements from the standpoint of size, power, 
design, comfort and general efficiency. No 
other car will satisfy you. No other invest- 
ment will be economical. - 


This is our sincere advice as builders of a 
quality prodnct. This is the advice that you 
would receive from every Paige owner in the 
land. Think it over. 


The Linwood ‘‘Six-39’’ 5-Passenger—$1555 ¢ ©. b. Detroit 


The Essex ‘‘Six-55’’ 


7-Passenger—$2060 ¢. o. b. Detroit 





PAIGE-DETROIT 





MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, 
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THE DUTY OF THE CREAMERY 
TO THE DAIRY FARMER 


it Should Aim First of All to Provide 
the Farmer With a Satisfactory 
Market for His Cream—Some Sug- 
gestions as to How This May Be 
Done 
UCH has been said in the dairy 
at lectures and other 
places about the duty the 
creamery patron to his creamery by 


papers, 


of 


producing a large quantity of milk 
and producing that of the highest 
quality possible. There has been 


much value in the effort to induce the 
farmer to produce a large quantity of 
first-class cream. But little has been 
said about the duty of the creamery 
to the farmer. 

The duty of the creamery is, in the 
first place, to provide the farmer with 
a satisfactory market for his cream. 
If the farmer does not produce a high 
quality of cream he should be paid 
according to the grade. If he insists 
on producing a poor quality of cream, 
pay him according to the kind of but- 
ter it makes. It is further the duty of 
the creamery to make a high-class 
product and to market it to best ad- 
vantage. Many creameries are ob- 
served that are not using the best 


methods of manufacturing nor the 
best business mauagement in operat- 
ing the creamery. The farmer cannot 
be expected to produce large quanti- 
ties of cream or go into the dairy 
business heavily until the creamery 
first does its duty by him in properly 
grading the products, manufacturing 
the best possible quality of butter and 





market as possible for the farmer’s 
product. If the creamery can sell 
sweet cream for the farmer, it is then 
its duty to present the matter to the 
patrons and then prepare the sweet 
cream and ship it to the highest- 
priced markets and thereby return to 
the farmer as large a price as possible. 
If there are markets open for pasteur- 





Haecker’s Feeding Standard for Dairy Cow 




















DAILY ALLOWANCE DIGESTIBLE 
NUTRIENTS 
< Carbo c 
P i hydrate Pa 
Pounds Pounds Pounds 
For support of 1,000-pound cow 70 7.00 10 
To allowance for Support add 
For each pound of 3.0 per cent milk 47 | ) 17 
For each pound of 3.5 per cent milk O49 01 
For each pound of 4.0 per cent milk | O54 021 
For each pound of 4.5 per cent milk. | 057 02% 
For each pound of 5.0 per cent milk | .060 c 024 
For each pound of 5.5 per cent milk .064 .30 .026 
for each pound of 6.0 per cent milk -067 .32 .028 
For each pound of 6.5 per cent milk | 073 34 029 




















keeping down all unnecessary ex- 
pense in operating the factory. 
The faults of creameries are not 


applicable to privately owned cream- 
eries, any more than to the codper- 
atively owned and operated cream- 
eries. It should be the duty of the 
creamery to hunt as high-priced a 


ee 


ized whole milk that can be shipped 
to the larger cities, then the creamery 
should take note of this fact and pre- 
pare the milk and market it. Whole 
milk sold from the farm pays a much 
Jjarger return than sour milk. Of 
course, not all creamery patrons are 


located so they can sell whole milk, 





They bought on demonstrated per- 


Your local dealer has just the typ 
Buy from him. He is prepared to 








The Service You Get From Your Local Dealer 






ity Assured 


by Fairbanks-Morse standards 
throughout this famous “Z” Engine, 
for which 150,000 practical farmers 
have paid $10,000,000. Service was 
proved before all this money was 
paid—a doubly convincing record. 


formance in action—regardless of 
price—to get the biggest dollar-for- 
dollar values per H. P. ever built 
into an engine. They acted wisely. 


eZ” for your needs in stock—waiting for you, 
give prompt delivery and personal service, 












Sce 

These 
Z-Engine 
Features 









1. Fairbanks- 
Morse 
QUALITY. 








Economical in 
first and fuel 
cost and low 

up-keep. 


























. Simplicity 
and staunch 
durability. 









4. Lightweight, 
Substantial, 
Fool-proof. 








Gun-barrel 
Cylinder Bore. 



















6. Leak-proof 
Compression. 
7. Complete 


with Built-in 
Magneto. 


More than 
Rated Power. 


3 and 6 H. P. 
Use 


Kerosene 


—Also Distillate 
—Coal Oil 
—Tops or 
Gasoline. 


The 1% H. P. uses 
gasoline only. 








8. 






































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


on account of unsatisfactory roads or 
locations for its delivery. It is a nota- 
ble fact that hotels and ice cream fac- 
tories of the Southeast are buying 
large quantities of milk, sweet cream 
condensed and powdered milk from 
New York State. The reason they 
are buying the product from the 
North is because it is unobtainable in 
this section. Many of our creameries 
could furnish a part of this product at 
least and sell it to near-by markets. 
One ice cream factory in South Caro- 
lina is paying at the rate of $l per 
pound for the butter fat in sweet 
cream that is collected, pasteurized in 
New York State and shipped in cold 
storage Richmond, Virginia, from 
which place it is distributed 


to 


The ice-cream factories are buying 
condensed milk or milk powder. Most 
candy factories and bakeries are do- 
ing the same thing. If some of our 
local creameries would recognize the 
fact that they could receive a much 
larger price for their milk if they 
would sell the whole milk and prepare 
it for the markets there would be a 
larger increase in the interest in dairy- 
ing. The location of army camps in 
the Southeast has made a market for 
a large amount of sweet milk in the 
camp towns. Many farmers have had 
an opportunity to ship sweet milk to 
these camp towns, and they have dis- 
covered the increase in returns that 
they could get out of sweet milk above 
that of sour cream sold to the cream- 
eries. Our creameries could easily 
take advantage of this situation, as 
many farmers have now declared they 
will either sell milk to the whole milk 
market or sell their Only a 
small investment is needed to receive 
and pasteurize the whole milk and 
ship it to the cities in the coastal sec- 
tion that are doing without milk. 


COWS. 


Again, the cotton mill operators in 
the various cotton mill towns are pro- 
viding dairy herds to supply milk to 
their operatives. These cotton mill 
companies are not, as a usual thing, 
well acquainted with farming meth- 
ods, and could do much better if they 
purchased their milk from the farm 
or from some creamery that would re- 
ceive and pasteurize the milk for them 
Here is an unusual opportunity and 
market for whole milk that should be 
taken advantage of by the creameries. 


The cotton mill companies would 
rather stay out of the dairy farming 
business if they could get a satisfac- 


tory and safe product for their people. 


A few of the creameries have col- 





ected eggs along with the milk and 
ream and have provided a satisfac- 
yry market for the farmer in that 

pect. More creameries should take 
up this work, as many farmers will 


eventually become interested in dairy- 
ing by making the acquaintance of the 
creamery in selling eggs. 

it is to be regretted that too many 
of our creameries are receiving sour 
cream only and that only twice a 
week, and are giving no further ser- 
vice to the farmer and no encourage- 
ment to him to produce sweet cream, 
sweet milk and eggs. 

There is an insistent desire on the 
part of the dairy farmer now to re- 
ceive money for his products, 
and the local creamery is going to lose 
influence with its patrons if it does not 
take advantage of the large markets 
and give the farmer the service that it 
should. The most successful cream- 
eries now are attempting to give this 
wider market for the farm products. 
It might be said that the only excuse 
for a creamery’s existence in a com- 
munity is to provide a satisfactory 
market for the dairy products. If it 
fails in providing the highest-priced 
market for dairy products, it is fail- 
ing in its mission to the farmer, and 
sooner or later the farmer will insist 


more 


on its fulfilling this duty or he will 
hunt other markets for his products. 
ALVIN J. REED. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 
I.et‘s have a pure-bred boar in every South- 
mn community 
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Some Government War Secrets 


—and the reason for the Victory Liberty Loan 


m FE, HAD promised > Allied war-chiefs 
that we would en mn ie estos by July of 
last year, 600,000 men. On that date 

had a little over 1,900,000. We had behind 


them nearly 2,000,000 in this country under 
‘e i who would have been on the front 

fore he: 1919, and we had behind those 
4,000,000 men as many more men as were 
necessary to do the job. 

“Four million men in France meant at least 
20,000,000 tons dead weight of shipping to take 
care of them, and we had that program under 
way and were making our maximum output just 
about the time the armistice was signed. ‘'wenty 
million tons of shipping at present cost means 
just about $4,000,000,000 or a little over. 

“Did you know that those 2,000,000 men 
in France, who did so much to bring the war 
to an end, had only one small battery of Ameri- 
can-made artillery behind them; just one bat- 
tery of 4.7 and a few big naval rifles!) The rest 
of the artillery used by the American soldiers 
was made by Frenchmen in France. But, on 
the way was a great stream of guns and shells 
that would have blown the German army off the 
earth. But that stuff had just come into large 
production in November, 1918. And it is for 
the deliveries on that big peak production that 
we have to pay in December and January and 
will have to continue to pay for in February.” 


* * Ke 


“Our program for tanks, of which few got into 
action, was, | have been told, to provide fora 
tank in 1919 for every 75 feet of the front.” 


*« * * 


“Those are some of the things that cost 
money, and practically none of — great 
supplies of artillery, of shells or tanks, eve: 
of ships, practically none of that all Was ever 
used. What an awful waste! We are asked to 
pay for a dead horse that never drew a load! 
It is discouraging, paying for something that 
ls no good! 

“Well, let’s see if it’s any good. Do you realize 
that the German army was never really routed 
that except for a little bit of a stretch down 


The C. lean-upe 


n Alsace-Lorraine it was never fighting on 
jerman soil? They were brave soldiers, the 
German soldiers. They still had millions of 
them on the Western front. And yet they 


( 


urrendered while they were on foreign soil. 
They had a fleet which had requ uired years 
a d years and years to build. and it flew the 
white fli Ag without fring a shot.’ 


k * k 


“J cannot believe that these great stores of 
munitions were wasted. In addition to the 
bravery of the American doughboy that ar- 
rived in France and got into action in numbers 
about the 1§th of July and turned the tide 
and drove the Germans back, in addition to 
his bravery and his almost reckless spirit of 
letermination, for which the praise cannot be 
too high, I say in addition to that, I believe 
there was one other factor that brought this 
war to an end at least one year before the 
most optimistic of us had dared to hope for. 
One other factor, and that was that Germany, 
her general staff, knew that back of the few 
hundred thousand Americans that really got 
int® big action, and back of the 2,000,000 in 
France, was another 2,000,000 ready; and de- 
spite the fact that we had practically no artil- 
lery of American make on the Western front, 
that there was a great stream of Amierican- 
made artillery on the way. And it is my con- 
viction that the German staff knew that if they 
prolonged the war into 1919, they were invit- 
ing, not certain defeat, but certain annihilation.” 


* oe * 


“We are asked to pey jor things that were never 
used; we are asked to pay for shells that never 
were fired; for cannon that never reached the 
battlefront, but we are asked to pay for those 
things that helped in a major way to bring this 
war to an end in 1918 instead of 1919. And the 
bringing of this war to an end twelve months 
before we could logically look for it means that 
we are asked to pay for saving the lives of 100,000 
or 200,000 .dmerican boys who would have died on 


- . . . 373 
foreign soil had the war continued another year. 


—Extracts from a speech by Hon. Lewis B. Franklin, Director 
War Loan Organization, U. S. Treasury Department. 


ictory Liberty Loan 


Space contributea oy 


Button JHE Proomeerave Faanen 


Prepared by American Association of Advertising Agencies cooperating with United States Treasury Department. 
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machine shop. 


toy Porta Mill. 


Simplicity itself 


* Two levers lift the 
rear axle so tires rest 
against two steel pul- 
leys which are mount- 
ed on a driving shaft 
with a belt pulley in 
the middle. Delivers 
nine horse-power to 
any machine that can 
be driven with a belt, 

There is no tire slip, 
no heat and therefore 
practically no wear on 
tires. You get full 
mileage out of tires 
and do most of your 
farm work besides. 
Cheapest power on 
earth—and the most 
efficient. 





~ Your car has a great engine. 








GRACE MOTORS, a, : aelaeeaiis Ont. : Exclusive Canadi 
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L. A. YounG InpustrIigs, INc, 
Detroit, Mich.—Dept. 17 
Sen4 full particulars about Lay Porta Power. 










We Harness Your Cax 
For Farm Work 
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It would run a good-sized 


Best of all, it is on wheels— portable power — 
the only kind that can do all sorts of farm work. 
Lay Porta Power harnesses your car to any work—anywhere. It runs your Lay 
Porta Saw down in the wood lot, your Lay Milking Machine in the cow barn, 
your Lay Porta Pump—your Lay Farm Light (Electric Storage Batteries) —your 


Write for facts 


Let us tell you what 
thousands of success- 
ful farmers think of 
Lay Porta Power. Let 
us show you how the 
cost of a laborer for a 

ear will solve the 

bor problem for the 
rest of your life. 

All Lay Porta Im- 
piements are sold sep- 
arately and are guar- 
anteed to satisfy. 

We can engage Farmer 
Agentsin a few Counties— 
areal opportunity to make 
alot of money in a pleaa- 
ant way. 

L. A. YOUNG 
INDUSTRIES, Inc. 


Portable Power 
Implements for the Farth 


Detroit, Mich. 


n Distributors 























No Broken Peanuts 
For Weevils to Ruin 


ME than ever before you need 
this profit-making machine, 


built so it cannot 


Europe. But, 
are used to “thresh” 
often will not keep. 


But the Benthall pulls the nuts 
from the vines more perfectly than 
It does the work 


the human hands. 
of a hundred men 





yet 


that the nuts are fit for seed. 
peanuts can be stored—germinating 
power is kept In and the weevil is 


erack the 
Here are the reasons why: 

If market conditions are not right, 
you may wish to hold your peanuts 
until we are ready to ship vegetable 
oils to relieve the fat famine of 
if cylinder 
them, 






' Like Hand-Picked 





With a 6 h. p. engine and a few 
helpers, the owner of a Benthall can 
get the crop ready for market. A 
Benthall picks 600 bushels a day. 
It pays for itself over and over 
again. 


Don’t Hog Down the Crop! 


You would not think of feeding 
your shoats 447 pounds of lard to 
make fat, would you? Yet, that’s 
what you do if you turn in your herd 
to hog down an acre of peanuts. It 
is cheaper to pick the crop and sell 
so gently it. Then, let your hogs root up the 

The peanuts left in the fle Id and buy pea- 
nut meal and fish meal to supple- 
ment the ration. You have in ad- 


nuts, 


machines 
they 


kept out. dition about 30 bales of hay for 
Unlike cylinder machines, the your cattle. 
Benthall does not grind the vines Order your Benthall now. For the 


in smithereens so they're unfit for 
With every bushel you geta 
bale of hay that’s equal to alfalfa. 


feed. 


C. A. Shoop, Sec’y. 


, 149 Shoop Building, 


past two years the demand has ex- 
ceeded my factory’s output. Write 
now for catalog and information. 


Benthall Machine Co., 


Suffolk, Virginia. 


branch of farming. 





e-No Cylinders to Bruise 





Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 


| settlers 
‘barely pillaging enough 


| their families 


| ity 


| naturally 











From 


“Moonshine to Milk,” 


DAIRY DEVELOPMENTS IN WESTERN NORTH CAROLINA 


and How 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


the Change Came—How 


Farmers and Business Men Are Codperating in Building up an 
Industry That Means Much to the Whole Mountain Section 


By HANS BROBY 


HERE is throughout the South 

a number of farmers, bankers 

and business men that from sad 
testify to the fact that 
it takes more than a promoter, a 
stock company some creamery 
equipment to build the foundation of 
an industry so complicated as dairy- 
ing. And in most cases their failure 
can be attributed to the fact that 
they expected the hollow promises of 
a promoter and the cash in the bank 
|should lead to the success that in 
'reality can be reached only through 
live coOperation over the long trail 
|of skillful breeding, feeding, manu- 
facturing and _ distribution. These 
items go inseparably hand hand, 


experience can 


and 


in 


each a cog in the drive-gear that 
turns our industry. 
For the creamery operator it can 


be of no lasting value to falsely pic- 
ture milk production as a gold mine 
where the profit flows in with little 
work or worry, and it is not only use- 
| less but against the industry in gen- 
eral to encourage the dairyman in 


the belief that the creamery can 
make money for him regardless of 
the kind of cows he keeps or the 


feed he grows. 


In a desperate effort to get raw 
material the temptation for this prac- 
tice is great, but the creamery oper- 
ator that realizes the fundamental 
factors for success does not trust the 
permanency of his organization until 
backed by producers with well bred, 
profitable cows, maintained chiefly on 
home-grown feed on a farm where 
Corn is King and the silo his palace. 


If these conditions exist, little or 
no argument is needed to convince 
the producers that dairying is and al- 
ways has been the most profitable 
Where these con- 
ditions are lacking, the creameries 
must do their full share‘to see them 
created, if they expect sufficient raw 
material to justify the operation of 
their plants. 


Dairying as an industry is compar- 
atively new in the South, and it may 
be expected that lack of knowledge 
on the part of the producers in many 
cases will leave its mark on the qual- 
of their product. In self-defense 
as well as for mutual benefit, the 
creamery operator must assist the 


| farmers to overcome whatever trou- 


the 
cut 


may have, send 


inferior 


or on 
article at a 


bles they 

market an 

price. 
From Moonshine to Milk 


OING to the 
western North Carolina in general 
and Buncombe County in particular, 


this rugged highland comparatively a 


few years ago rested peacefully and 
untouched by the waves of industry 
and agricultural progress, and while 

here and there could be 
found both progressive and prosper- 
ous farmers, the great average of the 
lived from hand to mouth, 
from the 
soil of the hillsides to keep 
alive, with a little corn 
left for the “copper worm.” 


back work done in 


worn 


1 should neither dare to claim nor 
be justified in claiming that moon- 
shining. was the main industry in 


these bygone days, but T have heard 
the sarcastic remark that the rapidly 
increased interest in milk production 
among our farmers was caused by 
the old preference to market their 
product in liquid form. While dairy- 
ing on a small scale dates back a 
good many years, it was not until the 
creamery interests, with the assist- 
ance of the State Agricultural Depart- 
ment, the county farm demonstrator 
and the Asheville Board of Trade, 
placed their shoulders to the whee! 
that this branch of farming changed 


‘partment. 


from a pin-money affair to an industry 


siderable senpertiot 1S 


The Awakening 


ESTERN North Carolina 

sudden awakening when the tour- 
ists and health-seekers found the 
“Land of the Sky.” Towns expanded, 
hotels, resorts and hospitals grew up, 
creating an attractive market which 
the farmers soon realized could be 
made profitable if production was 
brought up to the demand. The sud- 
den onrush of newcomers naturally 
made the problem of self- provision- 
ing difficult, and as the healing air of 
the mountains attracted large num- 
bers of sick and convalescents whose 
main diet is milk, the consumption of 
dairy products became abnormally 
large and the situation was at times 
precarious. These conditions have 
during the last couple of years been 
overcome, and today Asheville, with- 
out over-estimation, can boast of 
having a milk supply that in purity 
and abundance stands second to none 
in the South. 


Years ago the quality of the aver- 
age dairy cow in this section differed 
in no respect from what could be 
found in other parts of the South. It 
was with few exceptions the common 
old scrub, the parasite that—sad to 
admit—still keeps a large percentage 
of the American dairymen in bond- 
age, 


of con 


had a 


To the organizers of the Carolina 
Creamery Company it stood out 
clearly that unless a remedy for this 
ailment could be found, there could 
be no foundation on which to build 
an enterprise, and through every 
available channel we spread the gos- 
pel of herd improvement, increased 
home-grown feeds, higher product- 
ion, improved quality and closer co- 
Operation. 


The Asheville Board of Trade 


THE wide-awake Asheville daily 
press gave us their hearty support, 

our live Board of Trade in codpera- 
tion with both Federal and state ex- 
tension workers and the highly effi- 
cient officers of the City Health De- 
partment took the same active inter- 
est, with the result that the enter- 
prising spirit of these men and 
ganizations started a movement that 
in coming years will change the liv- 
ing conditions in the rural districts of 
our mountain country and restore the 
fertility to its soil. 

Today the Asheville 
Trade has a_ separate 
dairying, created to serve the 
terests both milk producers 
consumers, and I can give no better 
illustration of the pluck and _ pro- 
gressiveness of this organization 
than to briefly outline one of its 
many accomplishments of the past 
year. 


In common with other sections— 
due to war and increased demand— 
Asheville, early in 1918, was facing a 
serious milk shortage—more cows 
had to be secured and secured quick- 
ly. Poor cows were unprofitable— 
they had to be good ones. Good cows 
cost big money, and few of the farm- 
ers had any money to spare. By 
special permission of the Mayor, a 
well attended meeting was held on 
the public square of Asheville. Two 
high-producing Holsteins with milk 
and breeding records were demon- 
strated by members of the State De- 
The object of the meeting 
was explained—the producer was 
convinced that he would -have 2 
steady and profitable outlet, and as a 
final attraction, the star act on the 
day’s program, a real banker mount- 
ed the soap box and offered to fi- 
nance the purchase of additional Hol- 


ore 


Board of 
div ision 
best in- 
and 


of 


ot 
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steins for any farmer recommended 
Dy the Dairy Division of the Board 
of Trade. 

Two weeks later the first shipment 


ot pure-bred Holsteins rolled into 
the Asheville stock yards. 
Army Hospital Requirements 
| peed at the time that Asheville’s 
milk supply again was fairly well 
assured, the Government decided to 


establish°two hospitals for tubercular 
Asheville, 
institutions 
were The 
commanding “ofticer of- 
fice, stating that within a few weeks 


soldiers in and 
months later these 
to receive patients 

phoned our 


and gassed 
a few 


re ady 


he would need from 300 to 400 gallons | 


asked us, 


milk daily. He 


to stand in readiness to have 


of sweet 
further, 
this order increased to about 800 gal- 
ions daily within a couple of months 
With the nerve that follows success, 
we urged the Colonel not to worry, 
that his requirements would be taken 
care of, and that 700 or 800 gallons 
more or less meant nothing to us. 
Now that the war is over, it should 
be safe to admit that on this very day 
we had absolutely no surplus—were 
right then turning down orders, and 
had already scoured the country for 


every available drop of milk. But 
again we rallied our faithful co- 
workers. Our banker agreed to fi- 


nance a shipment of 75 Holsteins for 
distribution among our patrons, and 
during the last fall and winter furth- 


er shipments were brought in, mak- 


ing a total of about 330 head of high- 
producing animals added to our cow 
population during the next twelve 
months, resulting in sufficient milk 
for both the city and the army hos- 
pitals, with some to spare for a young 
bit promising cheese industry. 

While it is of course to be gener- 
ally advocated as far as possible to 
build up the herds through home 
breeding, this process would in our 
emergency have proved too slow, and 
we have now in our section, through 
these well-bred animals, the seed 
from which a prosperous dairy indus- 
try could reasonably be expected. 


Other Problems Met 


URING our efforts to 
production we have tried not to 
overlook the many other problems 
that have a distinct bearing on the 
success of dairy developments. One 


increase 








which we have always considered vi- | 


tal, is to effect cheap and labor-sav- 
ing transportation of the product 
from the farm to the creamery. Four 
years ago, practically every farmer 
hauled his own milk to town, with 
the result that even in those days of 
small production a great number of 
men, teams and wagons wasted their 
time on the way to market. 


Today six fast motor trucks oper- 


ated by Carolina Creaméry Company | 
gather nearly all its milk within a | 


radius of about twelve miles in a cou- 
ple of hours at a very nominal charge 
to producer. ‘ 

It is the duty of the Dairy Inter- 
ests to see that the echo of this mes- 
sage reaches the ear and mind of ev- 
ery American consumer. 


All signs point to a rapidly increas- | 


ed home consumption, and for ‘many 
years to come the old world with its 
depleted herds will depend largely 
upon the outside for dairy products 
as well as breeding stock—but 
profit by these circumstances, 
dairyman of the South must come out 
of the shadows and face the rising 
sun of his day of opportunity. 


the 





Buttermilk Cheese 


slowly to 130 or 140 
stirring all the time 


Am 
KA‘ 


the buttermilk 
degrees Fahrenheit, 


This is conveniently done in a double boil- 
er. After the heating, the curd settles to 
the bottom of the dish and most of the 
whey may be easily poured off. The re- 


maining whey may be removed by draining 
through several layers of cheese-cloth. Sea- 
son with salt alone or with salt and pepper, 
or with salt and caraway seed, This cheese 
ts of such consistency that it can easily be 
formed into cakes and cut into slices. 


to |} 





&\ttfiyesn\ 
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McQUAY-NORRIS 


A special ring for en- 
gines that pump oil. 
Used in top groove 
only of pistons to 
control excess oil, 
with McQuay - Norris 
\eak Piston 
Rings inlower grooves 
to insure maximum 
compression and fuel 
economy. 











Stop the Theft of Power 


It is not necessary to put up with loss of power and 
waste of oil and gas. Don’t let badly fitting piston 
power and your gasoline. 


rings steal your motor’s 
Install a full set of 


McQUAY-NORRIS 


EAK-| ROOF 
PISTON RINGS 


Increase Power—Decrease Carbon 
Save Gas 
By creating uniform pressure on the cylinder walls, McQuay- 


Norris \caxfRoor Piston Rings stop piston ring leakage, in- 
crease power, decrease carbon and save fuel and oil. 





Wherever you are you can get them to fit any car, truck and 
tractor. Jobbers and supply houses in over 300 distributing 
points carry complete stocks of standard sizes and over-sizes, 
backed by a factory stock of 3,000 unusual sizes. You don’t 
have to wait—the rings are awaiting your order. 


Send for Free Booklet 
“To Have and to Hold Power’”’—a simple, clear explana- 
tion of piston rings, their construction and operation. 


Manufactured by 


McQuay - Norris Manufacturing Company 
2831 Locust St. St. Louis, U. S. A. 











ance of your buildings. 


Pee Gee FLATKOATT for Walls and 
Ceilings—the modern, durable, sani- 
tary and washable Flat Oil Finish. 
Pee Gee CREO-STAIN for Shingle Roofs 
and rough Weather-boarding. 

Pee Gee RENULAC for refinishing in- 
terior wood-work and Furniture. 

Pee Gee WAGON and IMPLEMENT 
PAINT—Weather and Rust-resisting. 
Pee Gee CARRIAGE PAINT—A com- 
bined Paint and Varnish. 


DESTRUCTION of your property by fire or tornado is 


remote, destruction by decay and neglect is certain. 


You are carrying insurance, which protects you against possible Joss, 
but does not prevent fire or tornado. 


Paint affords positive protection and insures your buildings against 
decay; protects your implements against rust and adds extra years of 
service. It increases the value of your Farm and enhances the appear- 


Will give you longest years of service at lowest cost. 
vestment and not an expense, therefore, you should use the best paint your money 
will buy. Pee Gee Paints and Finishes have stood the test for more than fifty years 
and are guaranteed to give absolute satisfaction. 


There's A Pee Gee Paint Product for Every Purpose 














“Homes and How 
to Pains Them 


Contains IMustrations of attractively 
painted homes, shows fioor plans, 
gives specifications how to select the 
right colors, also Information for 
painting roofs, barns, buggies, 
wagons, implements, refinishing 
wood-work and floors, decorating 
walls and ceilings. 


. 














Remember, painting is an in- 










pee Gee MASTIC PAINT for House 
“xteriors—contains highest 

of ZINC, lasts longest: looke best. gees 
farthest. 

Pee Gee ADAMANT FLOOR PAINT 
dries over night with a high-gloss finish. 


















Pee Gee SEMI-PASTE ROOF and BARN 

Sarees one geen of linseed oil added on “ ri 
to gallon of Semi-Paste makes two es tS s 

gallons of finest Roof and Barn Paint. @< ee 

Pee Gee AUTO PAINTS—Biack and OS. ~ 








Colors. 









Ask the Pee Gee Dealer in your locality—If you don’t know him, ask us. 
Peaslee-Gaulbert Co., incorporated, Dept 23 Louisville, Ky. 




































































































THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 














Absolute dependability during rush of harvest 
season, plus service without delays. or breakdowns 
makes Moline Grain Binders popular with every 
farmer who uses one. For over 50 years, Moline 
Grain Binders have been giving such service in all } 
parts of the world. 
Owners tell us without reservation or condition } 
that Moline Grain Binders are positively de- 
pendable—that they are exceptionally light in 
draft, and that they do good clean work in all 
sorts and conditions of grain. 





The Moline Line 
of Implements 






























Plows 
(steel and chilled) Moline Grain Binders give every owner the 
— same dependable service. 
Pie mag 4 There are sound reasons why they do— 
Lime Sowers Cutting apparatus is the heaviest and 
eben nes strongest made. Heavy guards do not bend 
Hay Loaders or break when striking obstructions in a 
Se Sects close cut. 
Binders All working parts are direct driven, the work 
——. ' is equally divided, no over strain on any part. 
Wagens The spent has few parts, is simple and 
Moline-Universal Tractors easy to adjust—a sure tyer. 
eee See oe Triangular driving arm on binder attach- 








ment takes place of troublesome, power-wast- 
| ing, complica gears, shafts and sprockets. 
Single lever controls the reel in all operations. 

Main frame made of two pieces instead of four. 


These are just a few of the many superior fea- 
tures of the Moline Grain Binder. 

The more you expect from a binder the better a 
Moline Grain Binder will satisfy you. Ask any owner. 











Get more facts from the 
Moline Dealer or ad- 
rese Dept. 22 or 

com plete description, 
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MOLINE | 


























MOLINE PLOW CO. MOLINE. ILL. 


MANUFACTURERS OF QUALITY FARM IMPLEMENTS SINCE 1865 











Save ve%1022 Worth of Corn 
$325 Worth of Hog Feed 


One bag of Makmeat Hog Feed, a3 & part ra- 
tion with grain, is all a pig requires from the time 
he is weaned until ready for market. It should give 
you an extra gain of 50 to 75 lbs. on every shoat. 


Every month the 
sales of Makmeat 
increase. I:terna- 


tional To e this same gain with corn, it would re- 
say: iT oe quire from 6 to 10 bushels and cost from $10.00 to 
— a4 hoats $15.00. 
gain Ibs. per " ) 
Fayre 74.0%, Dee INTERNATIONAL 


corn.” “200 Ib. pig 
at_six months.” 
International 
Makmeat Hog 
Feed comes in 100 
lb. bags—not a 
tonic, but a rich 
45% protein feed. 












Keeps brood sows in condition. 
ter tankage, flax seed meal, middlings, wheat bran, 
corn feed meal, rice bran, velvet bean feed meal 
and salt—the richest pork- making feeds, 

A ton of this feed con‘ains about twice the pro- 
tein of a ton of corn or oats—pays a profit when 
grain feeds show a loss. 

Ask your dealer for Makmeat in saw-tooth bor- 


Madeof diges- 























Ma der bags, he cannot supply you fill out the 
coupon and mail. One ton is the smallest or- 
der taken. Club with your neighbors. We will 


ship feed at once. Act now. Agents wanted. 
INTERNATIONAL SUGAR FEED CO., 


emphis, Tenn. 
Mills: Minneapolis—Memphis. Cap. $1,000,000 


On shipments west of the Mississippi 
River freight rates will eeovern price. 
S*eaae et eeanceteenaeaeces Pewee eesusdeny 


(United States Food Asesniatration 
icense No. 14810.) 
International Sugar Feed Co., 
Memphis, Tenn, 
Gentlemen: _As per your $65.00 a ton 
International Hog Feed offer you may 


Bhip me tons. 
ay Shipping station 10 ..4.60cccccsesees 
Name 
Address 


wy 
i“ 


Deere eee ee ee 2 2 


pate 2. Ue MSceececs 
The name and address of my bank is 


SPP eee Oe ee ee eeeees 


COCHHCH ESOT EOL OLOOS COHhHESOOOHOSEOSEOS 


bitin dtalldin din tlle 


Gos 605666422408 66066seGcuus 


(llddtivanasrerss.000+ensenenesevcsensaouns 








Progressive Farmer Advertisers are, guaranteed to be as represented. 
IBY Tisay 


» 3 bis e seus ee ays at ailccunan ianae | 
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Keeping Records and Feeding Ac- 
cording to Production Pays 


&5 Prize Letter) 


SF ERAL jy 
f a dairy 


ears ago I took charg 

shipped whole 

Washington. The owner had 

contented to turn the entire 
| 


to what colored help he 


whicl 








ness over 


could secure, and conditions were far 
from favorable when I took up my 
work. 


There were good cows An the herd, 
beth Jerseys and Holsteins, and a 
registered bull at the head of it. An 
excellent foundation for a good busi- 

but there were absolutely no 
records kept. 
The first thing I did was to procure 
a pair of scales, make printed lists of 
the giving their name and num- 
bers, and have the milkers weigh the 
milk and record it as soon as it was 
drawn. These daily reports were 
transferred to a ledger, and it was 
not long before the “slackers” were 
discovered. 

The feeding had formerly 
done just before turning the cows 
into the barn, and each animal was 
given the same ration. The air was 
dusty or pungent with the odor of en- 


ness, 


cows, 


been 


silage, which, of course, was bad for 
the milk. I insisted on milking first 


and feeding afterward. This program 
met with some opposition from the 
milkers at first, but they soon learned 
its advantages in that the cows were 
quieter and the milk clearer. 

The ration for each cow depended 
upon her yield of milk. Each cow re- 
ceived about 15 pounds of corn silage 
twice a day and a mixture of wheat 
bran and cottonseed meal, equal 
parts, fed according to the amount of 
milk she had just given. I[ found that 
about one pound of this mixture for 
four pounds of milk gave the 

results. With the record just 
put down by the milkers, a four- 
wheel cart, scales and bucket, it was 
easy to give animal the right 
amount of grain. At night the cows 
were turned out to graze, except dur- 


every 


each 


ing the winter months, when they 
were kept in a large shed, well bed- 
ded, and straw or corn stalks with 


fodder to pick on. 

Most of the cows had been bred to 
freshen in the spring. This of course, 
wrong, as it gave the greatest 
the summer months 
when prices were down. To correct 
took a little time, but it was time 
spent. In a-few years the calves 
»ming in September and Oc- 


was 


this 
v ell 


were c 


and in the 


inefhi- 


the barn 


found 


In cleaning 
itself, I the 
t management, but a 
nal attention soon remedied 

As things improve, both 
the owner and his son began to take 
interest in the work, and when 


same 
little per- 


that 





1 
pegan to 


nore 








[ gave up my position they were both 
convinced beyond a doubt that for 
| s essful dairying, records of pro- 
| duction, feeding accordingly, breed- 
| ing at the proper time to a good bull, 
lg personal attention to the work 
ire absolutely essential 
Les Manor, Va. C. B. BROWN 





“No More Scrubs” 


(83 Prize Letter) 
a number of years we kept just 
vs and it often took a whole 
or six of them, to supply 
with milk and butter. At 
> keep three Jerseys, one is 


ain C¢ 
bunch, five 
faniily 
present we 


our 


registered and the other two are sev- 
en-eighths grade cows. No more 
for me when with the..same 


scrubs 


GRAIN HT The Farmers’ Experience Meeting 
XVi.—Experiences in Selection, Care and Feeding of Milk Cows 
BINDER Average South rn ‘I armer,” Tr ' saune SS toe 0 iis saea on = ay this 
j i 
entior i re-bred ‘ rod 


o and three times tft - a sunt o 
butter fat Then, 
breeding behind it 


and command a good price 


too, the call wit 

will grow off well 
can find the best 
needs, be it a 
butter-making or crean 
ver, asewe wanted but- 
Jersey is the butter 
excellence, we decided upon that 
breed. It has been my experience 
that the animal with the big stomach, 
big appetite and big udder is the best 
for dairying. Well-shaped teats are 
important; they should be long, nar- 
row and soft. The cow with short or 
over large, unshapely teats is usually 
a hard milker. It is best to buy from 
a reputable concern: whose chief bus- 
iness is the breeding of good milk 
cows and to whose interest it will be 
to have the cow prove a success. 


Every man 
suited to his 
nilk supply, 
trade a 
ter and the 


one 


cow Iot 


cow 


par 


Of course any dairy cow should be 
handled quietly, but this is particu- 
larly needful in the case of the Jer- 
as she is a rather 


sey, temperamental 
lady. I commence “gentling” the 
calves when they are still wabbly- 


kneed babies. With a little daily pat- 
ting, rubbing with a brush, feeding 
them meal in my hands, they soon 
grow very gentle. This early treat- 
ment makes for easy handling of the 
young cow when she comes in with 
her first calf. 

The good dairy cow is an exceeding- 
ly hard-working piece of machinery. 
All day and every day she is on the 
job, converting raw material into but- 
ter fat. She deserves proper feed. No 
cow does well without good pasture, 
green stuff winter and summer, plen- 
ty of water and clean, bright hay. I 
find that my cows do better if I vary 
their feed occasionally. Sometimes I 
give a mixture of wheat bran and vel- 
vet beans, then again I use a bought 
balanced feed. In the winter before 
the rye patch comes in, garden stuff 
helps out. Cabbage, collards and tur- 
nips (cut turnips in pieces, or they 
may choke the cow), are fed after 
milking time so as not to taste in the 
milk. Frequently I boil a big pot of 
vegetables for the cows and they 
surely relish them. 

The cows stay in the open mostly, 
but for rainy or very cold weather a 
shelter is provided. Of course a cow 


can’t make butterfat if it takes all 
her food energy to keep her warm. 
r MRS. J. D. ALISON. 


Minter, Ala. 





An Advocate of Dual-purpose 
Breeds 


(32 Prize Letter) 
EVERAL years ago we decided that 
it would not-cost any more to raise 
better cows than rubs, 
and that a much greater profit could 
be realized from an improved herd, 
So we began to work toward a highe 





it did to raise sc 


standard, and little by little, as poof 
people’ must do, we have worked 
toward our ideal—a small herd of al- 
most uniformity in color, shape and 
size. 

We did not select a dairy breed, be- 
cause we are not convenient fo a 
creamery, wets have but a local de 
mand for butter.” We thought it best 
to select a rw! ae e breed, s le- 








cided on Red Polls, and by car 
management have stock that be 
the slightest resemblance to our be- 
ginners, the wild, native cows. The 
long horns are gone and the calves 
are as docile as the hcey old 
cows. There is no longer a “break- 
ing” period in the lives of the cows, 
because they are reared to be gentle. 
We have sold a great deal of butter 


and some peilk--encmge to prose e prof- 


4 ota r tribe 











n- 





Saturday, April 19, 1919] 


Ginners: 


We Advise You! 


With depleted stocks at our 
factories, high priced mate- 
tial on hand and contracted 
for, and labor still on the 
high-priced level, it is not 
possible to expect any reduc- 
tion in the price of ginning 
machinery during 1919. Such 
being the case, it is not wise 
to delay ordering improve- 
ments for old outfits or the 
installation of new and com- 
plete Munger System outfits, 
especially as it will cause 
more delay in deliveries. 

Order now for early ship- 
ment and insure getting what 
you want. Wait—and you 
may be disappointed. Write 
to the Continental Sales Of- 
fice nearest you. 


CONTINENTAL 
GIN COMPANY, 


Sales. Offices: 
Birmingham, Ala. 


Atlanta, Ga. Charlotte, N. C. 
Dallas, Tex. Memphis, Tenn. 








Fence & Ready Roofing 
Chas. Powe, Stella, Mo., saved 
$56 on one order J Simpson, 
of Custer, Ill , saved $63 on his 
order. N. Leggett, Boulder, Col., 
saved $60 on one order. 
Every mail brings me letters like these 
from satisfied customers telling of the 
money I saved,them. Over 600,000 farmers 
have found that buying 


BROWN FENCE & 
READY ROOFING 


on my Direct-from-Factory-Freight-Peaid Plan 
saves them big money. Not only are my prices 
lower, but the high quality of Brown Fence— 
which is made of genuine Basic Open Hearth 
wire, heavily galvanized—and Ready Roofing, 
made from best rT | wool felt and asphalt— 
insure longer life Jess repair cost. Vr you 
need Fencing or Ready Roofing, don’t fai! to 


Send for Free Catalog 
ou wi agreeably surpris 
<—- ‘ nt 


at the big saving you can make 
-JIM 


by buying direct from my fac- 
BROWN 


tory. Write today end get my 
catalog of rock-bottom prices— 
see the money } can eave you, 
SELLS 
DIRECT 
FROM 


FACTORY 
»TO YOU 








Kill Bed Bugs 
with ‘et 


BeeBrand 


Insect Powder 


25‘and 50* Everywhere 
MS CORMICK & CO. Battimore.MD. 


usu 








Our advertisers are guaranteed. 


itable—and when the male calves are | 
ready to be sold either the local buy 
er or market men stand ready to offer | 
attractive prices, and really we r: 
ceive no more profitable income from 
any source. 

We grow our own feed, both grain 
and hay, which enables us to winter 
our stock without resorting to the 
high-priced feed handled by our gro- 
cerymen. 

We have sheds and stables in th« 
feed lot as a protection against bad 
weather, and have regular hours for 
milking and feeding. Nothing but 
gentle treatment is given them. Th« 
children take great delight in wsiny 
curry combs and brushes, and the 
cows and calves enjoy their careiul 


rrooming 





We have during these years of up- 
breeding sold many pounds of butter 
and some milk, but deem the surplus 
of milk more profitable fed to pigs 
and poultry. 

We do not breed to inferior ani- 
mals, as we consider even a high ser- 
vice fee cheaper than low-grade ser- 
vice gratis. We do not claim to have 
the best breed, but for our situation 
consider it as well adapted as we 
could expect to find. 

MRS. L. E. ARMOUR 


Many, La. 


Good Profits From Two Cows 
N APRIL 1, 1915, our pretty Jersey 


cow brought us up a fine heifer 
calf. This calf was from a registered 
Jersey bull and was indeed a thing of 
beauty. We decided to raise her, and 
she has proved worth the attention 
and time bestowed on her, for with 
her second calf, now about two 
months old, she is giving us five meas- 
ured gallons of milk per day. She has 
been well cared for, as my husband 
milks as feeds her, ! 


well as and he 
says he would not sell her for $250. 
Being just outside a good-sized 
town, we are able to sell all our sur- 
plus products at a good price for we 
endeavor to make ours the best on | 
the market. From this cow, and an- | 
other giving about three gallons of 
milk per day, we sold for the month | 
of February, 1919, $80.15 worth, ang 
for the month of March, $99.85. Be- 
sides, a family of five, very fond of 
dairy products, was abundantly sup- | 
Charging 





plied from these two cows. 


all the feed up to them—that which 
was bought as well as that raised on 
the small farm on which we live, 3: 


amounted to approximately S100 f. 
the two months. | 
The products were marketed as my | 
husband goes work in town | 
each morning, and practically all the 


to his 





| whole ear corn, 
|_-ground together, and used this in 
|connection with the 
| Bither of 


work is done by the family. Our spe- 
cialties are sweet milk and pure 
cream, and occasionally some butter 
is sold. For the mitk we 
cents per gallon, cream, 70 cents per 


quart; and butter, 55 cents per pound. 








receive 60 


If there is ever any surplus butter- 
milk that also finds a ready sale at 
my door 


We have used for feed whole velvet 
beans, soaked in water for about 
twelve hours before feeding, and over 
this is spread wheat bran and a little 
cottonseed meal. Then, too, we had 
shuck, cob and corn 


cottonseed meal. 
these makes a good feed 
and produces a rich abundant 
flow of milk. Sorghum hay, Johnson 
grass hay and shredded shucks have 
been our principal roughages. These 
cows have had the run of a small ry 
patch for a short time each day. Our 
greatest drawback is a lack of good 
and sufficient pasturage. 

Of course the cows are fresh now 
and at their best; later on they will 
not produce so much. But we feel 
they are worth keeping, especially as , 
we are so fond of milk. We find also 
there is more profit in two good cows 
than a dozen sorry ones. 


and 
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IDEAL Boilers 
will supply ample 
heat on one charg- 
ing of coal for 8 to 
24 hours, depend- 
ing on severity of 
weather. Every 
ounce of fuel is 
made to yield ut- 
most results. 





SIMONDS 


2 Asmall circular SimondsisaFarm <4 


necessity. 










New York 
Memphis 





X duced 


a) 
Range 
Electric 
Lighted 
Motorbike 





Quality and service guaranteed. 


_Simonds Manufacturing Company 
The Saw Makers Since 1832 


Fitchburg, Mass. 


FACTORY. 70: BIDER 


te .. | LY Buy direct and save $10 to $20 on 

s —_ a bicycle. RANGER BICYCLES 

now come in 44 styles, colors and 

es. Greaily improved; 

. Other reliable moc 

j WE DELIVER FREE to youon 
Nmapproval for 50 duys free trial— 

actual riding test at our expense. 

Our big FREE catalo 


; TIRE 
supplies at half usual prices. 
Don 
X] or sundries until you get our 
wonderful new offers, iow prices 
nd | terms. A postal 


brings everything. 


Welcome him with 
IDEAL HEATING! 


Wit) ae 
Hh a 











Wour boy ‘writes he expects to be home soon to enjoy all future winters in comfort with en 
IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators in the old home 


Fit up the farm home with IDEAL-AMERICAN heating 
so that the young man will want to stay on the lan 
He has fought hard for us and deserves to enjoy every 
comfort that he has missed so much in Europe. 


RICAN [DEAL 


RADIATORS 


BOILERS 


economical, and cleanly service. 


Have this great comfort in 
your farm house 


You will say that IDEAL heating is the 
greatestimprovement and necessity that 
you can put on your farm for it gives 
you the needed comfort and enjoyment 
during the long season of zero, chilly, and 
damp weather. 

It is not absolutely neceseary to have a cellar or 
running water in order to operate an IDEAL 
heating outfit. There is no need to burn high 
priced fuel because IDEAL Boilers burn any 
7. fuel with great economy and development 
° cat. 


Send for our Free Heating Book 


We want you to have a copy of “Ideal 
Heating.” It goes into the subject very 
completely and tells you things you ought 
to know about heating yourhome. Puts 
you under no obligation to buy. 


em Nocscisave AMERICAN RADIATOR COMPANY everest v-« 
OM cSe cece oleae cs oe cece ofl cs ceca 


Puts June in every 
room throughout 
severest winter. 


An IDEAL Boiler and AMERICAN Radiators can 
be easily and quickly installed in your farm house 
without disturbing your present heating arrange 
ments. You will then have a heating outfit that will 
last longer than the house will stand and give daily, 





‘ 

IDEAL Hot Water 
Supply Boilers 
wil supply 
plenty of warm wa- 
ter for home 
stock at small cost 
of few dollars for 
fuel for season. 
Témperature kept 
just right by Syl- 

hon Regulator. 

rite for booklet. 














Write to 
Chicago 





Cuts easy, stays sharp. 72 


hicago San Francisco 























rices re- 


shows 

hing new in bicycles and 

ries. Write forit. 
$,lamps, wheels, parts end 








indicated. 





ot buy a bicycle, tires, 












in our 
i 


Cycle Company 
Dept. n-719 ,Chieage 





YOUR GARDEN . 
Prof. Massey's Garden Book will assure 
you a dandy garden. Ht gives you just 
heipful suggestions yeu need. 





Reliability of Every Advertise- 
ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make good the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of 
els. ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any advertiser “ho proves 
to be a deliberate swindler. 
that we will iry to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business houses and their patrons, hut only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent deaiings, we 
will make good to the subscriber as we hive just 
The conditions of this guaran ire are, 
that the claim for lose shail be repories) to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 

paper and after the transaction complained 
of; that our liability shall cover only the purchase 
ice of the article in question, nor aggregate over 

1,000 on any one advertiser; that our liability does 
pot apply when firm or individua! becomes bank- 
rupt; and that the subscriber must say when writ- 
ing each advertiser: “I am writing you as an ad- 
vertiser in The Progressive Farmer, which guaran- 
tees the reliability of all advertising it carrie.” 
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Safeguard Your Crop 
With a Glidden Spray 


production. The line includes: Glidde 
Dry Powdered Arsenate of Lead, 
Glidden Dry Powdered Arsenate of 
Caicium, Glidden Dry Powdered 


Only by intensive cultivation and 
vigilant spraying can the American 
Farmer meet each year’s increasing 
demands. Government officials are 
urging the manufacturer to produce Bordeaux Mixture, Glidden Dry Pow 
more spray materials and urging their dered Bordo- Arsenate and Glidden 
proper use in the fight against plant- Pure Paris Green, 1 ib. cartons to 
life pests. 200 Ib. drums. 

The Glidden Company has more There is a Glidden dealer in your 
than met present-day conditions. locality whose name we will gladly 
Through its complete organization send you. Instructive spray literature 
and facilities, a line of dependable is yours for the asking. Remember 
spraying materials have been pro- p! that the name Glidden also 
duced. High quality sprays that meet signifies a complete assortment of 
every requirement of the National pints, varnishes, stains and enamels 
and State laws governing insecticide for farm use. 


The Glidden Company, Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


The Glidden Company, Limited, Toronto, Ontario, Canada 


ease 


Branches: New York—C hicago— Kansas City—San Vrancisco—Londoa 


Stocks in principal cities. 


Glidden Dry Powdered Ar- 
senate of Lead and Arsenate of 
Calcium are particularly rec- 
ommended for dry dusting on 
cotton and tobacco plants. 
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“A hog is of 
greatervalucte 
the winning 
this war than ® 
sh ell. Every 
of fat is 
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HOG MEAL 
Speeds Up Pork Production 


o make pork quickly you want to fatten 
your hogs while they are growing—have them 
ready for market at 200 or 250 pounds when six 
months old. You can’t do it with corn alone; 
you can't do it profitably with corn and tank- 
age, nor with any combination of ordinary grains 
alone. High authoritities have proved this. 


113 Lbs.Gain per Hog in 42 Days 
Is the Sucrene Hog Meal Record 


An average gain of 2 to 2; pounds per day is an ordinary ex- 
perience with hog raisers who feed this scientifically prepared, 
complete and economical pork-making ration, 

Sucrene Hog Meal combines every nutrient 
fattening hog needs for quick and full development —including 
Blood Flour and Pure Cane Molasses for health, palatability, and to aid the digestion 
Besides these two highly important health and appetite promoting ingredients Sucrene 
Hog Meal contains Alfalfa Meal, Corn Feed Meal, Linseed Meal, Corn Germ Meal, Co- 
coanut Meal, Peanut Meal, Cround Barley, and small percentages of Calcium Carbonate 


and Salt. 
Sucrene Hog = 
No Corn or Tankage Needed Sia! te tie Please send me illustrated liter- 
atur hes slow 98) 
most perfect feed ever produced—makes more pork ; nig feds chesked Below sae 
per dollar of feed money; better quality pork; {} pans ae, Feed 
bigger hogs; stronger, healthier hogs; top-notch ] te alf Meal 
selling hogs. Feed it dry or slopped. For best re- ; settee Positey tne . 
. =} 4 5 
] 
] 


Get This FREE BOOK 


Ga case and hea :anona 
eeding of pigs and hogs 
Reliabie information, in: 
dispensable to successful 
hog raising. Tells about 
diseases of hogs — pre 


the growing and vention and cure 








sults keep it before your hogs all t time 2] 

feeders, _ ” me Gime tn aelt Ameo Fat Maker (for steers) 
Try it. Order a ton from your dealer. If he can (25% Pro- 

not supply you at once, write us. Send the coupon 

for free hog book and literature on other feeds, 


American Milling Company ~ 
Mills: Peoria, Ill., Owensboro, Ky. My N 
Address Main Office: Dept. 2%, Peoria, Il. © r. ©, 


Progressive Farmer advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 


Amco Dairy Feed 
tein) 
My Dealer’s Name.... 




















Selling Whole Milk Wholesale 


| HAVES six cows and am milking 

four. [ get around 15 gallons of 
milk per day and sell to a milk station 
f 35 er gallon, which I think 


I 
r good price 


for 35 cents 


} 


-d about twenty cows for 
ind retailed the milk, but 
the long run selling milk 
} profitable I 
+t pulp { 
s ground corn and cob, 
10 pounds cot- 

nd salt I find 

from this mix 


most 


feed except bee 


can buy 
use cowpea hay 


JESSE McCLENNY 


feed | 





Points That Count in Successful 
Dairying 
THE man who is situated within 

10 or 15 miles of a good creamery 
can make the selling of whole sweet 
milk a profitable business. This 
method eliminates the necessity of 
cream separating, butter-making, 
but it means the straining of 
point to keep the milk 
clean—only clean milk 
sweet. 

For this branch of dairying, I find 
the Holstein the best animal. The 
breed is famous for enormous milk 
producers; the great black and white 
cows yield milk in proportion to-their 
size. They are quiet and docile, the 
presence of strangers does not excite 
them; even a strange milker does not 
noticeably lessen their milk product- 
ion as with some dairy breeds 


1 
apso 


will 


Plenty of sunshine, fresh air and 
clean water are a necessity for the 
herd. I find that my cows do hetter 
when kept in the open than when 
confined to a barn. They are turned 
out whenever the weather is mild 
However, ample shelter is provided 
during bitter weather xposure to 
rains and cold winds will greatly 
counteract the effects of good feed- 
ing. 

Right here I want to advise anyone 
who is contemplating the building of 
a barn for dairy purposes to get Gov- 
ernment plans for it. I had the no- 
tion that I knew all about this dairy 
business, and I built a barn according 
to my own ideas on the subject. It’s 
a pretty good barn, but cannot com- 
pare in comfort and convenience to 
those built by Government specifica- 
tions. It doesn’t cost any more to do 
a thing right. 

My crops are raised solely for cow 
feed, as I have found that farm pro- 
duce will bring a much better price 
when converted into milk and cream 
than when sold as raw material. My 
cows are given all they can eat of hay 
and ensilage. A balanced grain ration 
is fed each cow proportionate to her 
tested butter fat production. The 
Holstein is most profitable when sub- 
jected to high feeding and when not 


forced to roam far and wide for her 
green stuff. PETER HEAN. 


E 





The Dairy on a One-horse Scale 


T MAKES me feel sorry for young 
housewives when I see the spongy, 
white, scalded butter they make in 
winter, and the oily, tasteless kind 
they make in summer, to say nothing 
of the sour, wheyey, lumpy butter- 
milk they serve to their folks. Itisa 
pity, so much hard labor to produce 
something not fit to be eaten when it 
is finished. 

But there is a remedy: That is to 
teach these young women to do their 
home dairy work in the right way, 
and without all the appliances that a 
modern dairy uses. 

Of course if one is able to afford 
these things, so much the better, but 
good milk and lovely butter can and 
is being made with ordinary tools: A 
dasher churn (stone preferably) and 
a few jars or crocks, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Cleanliness is the first thing. Keep 
every milk vessel sweet and sun- 
dried. The temperature of the cream 
is next: In summer it must be kept 
cool. In winter it must be kept 
warm Never stir or disturb the 
cream until it sets firm, or clabbers, 
then churn immediately. Churn at 
least thirty minutes before adding 
hot water. If milk froths then, add 
gradually, in small quantities, boiling 
water, until the sound of the milk 
changes. Experience teaches this 
The less water used, the better 

In summer no water is necessary 
until the butter ready to be 
gathered, then use fresh well water, 
not water that has stood for some 
time. Wash your tray or dish in hot 
suds and rinse in cold water, and 
the butter will not stick. Use a pad- 
dle to press the milk from the butter 
and do not work the butter any more 
than this, as it spoils the grain and 
makes it slick and oily. Wash the 
butter in cold fresh water just enough 
to get the milk out, no more. Salt to 
taste, using pulverized salt, working 
it through the butter thoroughly. If 
you use a mold or print for your but- 
ter, this must be washed in hot suds 
and rinsed in cold water before using. 

If you have a cellar, keep the milk 
there in summer, setting the jars on 
the ground or on a big flat rock. Of 
course if you have a spring-house 
that is best of all. A hole two feet 
deep in the well house will serve to 
set the jars of milk in and crocks of 
butter to be kept firm. The earth in 
this hole should be sprinkled enough 
to keep damp. 


comes 


In winter the jars of cream for 
churning must be kept at an even 
temperature. If they are too cold they 
will not clabber; if they are too hot, 
the butter will be scalded and ruined 
Set jars beside the fire and turn fre- 
quently, never letting the sides of the 
jars get really hot, but just warm. 
Milk kept and churned in this manner 
will make delicious buttermilk, and 
the butter will be a thing of beauty 
and a joy forever. 

A housewifely pride in having 
things just as near perfect as possible 
is what our young women need most 
of all. If you have a lot of stale but- 
ter on hand cut it up fine, put it into 
a churn with fresh cold water to 
which a teacup of salt is added for 
each gallon of water. Churn this just 
as you would a churning of milk, un- 
til the butter is of even consistency 
and gathered like fresh butter. Mold 
and dress it in the same manner, and 
it will be almost like fresh butter. 
The color and grain of butter is the 
test. 

For big churnings I use the Davis 
swing churn; for less milk I use the 
old dasher churn. The swing churn’ 
is a godsend to a woman, as it takes 
the drudgery out of churning. It also 
rolls the butter into little granules 
and gives it a texture found in no oth- 
er process. Never use soda or any 
other addition to milk or butter, as 
it ruins the natural flavor. No butter 
color will be needed if these direct- 
ions are followed, and the butter will 
be like solid gold. Just try this plan. 

“SINCERE.” 





Raising Dairy Calves on Skim Milk 
INCE the future success of dairy- 
ing depends on raising fine calves, 

and with butter fat now selling at 66 

cents per pound, the man who is care- 

less with his calves is the losing man. 

Last fall we purchased four fine 
calves from the Blue Mountain Col- 
lege herd, age from two to eight 
weeks. One was missent and was on 
the road twenty-four hours longer 
than was necessary. Our friends knew 
we would be “lucky” if we raised even 
one. Fortunately, we were “lucky” 
and raised all four and they are beat- 
tiful, bright-eyed specimens of the 

Jersey family. 

A new calf is always welcome on 
our farm, and in our several years’ | 
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Put New Life In 
Your Engine 


A dose of Johnson’s Carbon Re- 
mover, the engine laxative, will 
cure 80% of engine troubles. It 
will increase the power of your car— 
improve acceleration—stop that knock— 
quiet your motor—save your batteries— 
cut down repair bills—and reduce your 
gas and oil consumption, 


Don’t wait until your motor is 
choked with carbon—remove it 
every. week or two with John- 
son’s Carbon Remover. You can do it 
yourself in five minutes—no mechani- 
cal experience required. You will save 
from $3.00 to $5.00 over any other 
method of carbon removal without lay- 
ing up — car and with very much 
better resul 


JOHRSON'S 
CARBON REMOVER 


is an absolutely harmless liquid 

o be poured or squirted into the 
bat Fn It contains no acids 
and does not affect lubrication or in- 
terfere with the oil in the erank case. 
Recommended by many of the leading 
car manufacturers including the Pack- 
ard and Studebaker Companies. 


For Tractors — Gas Engines 


Johnson’s Carbon Remover will 
also remove carbon from the 
motor of your tractor, giving 
it greater power and enabling it to 
work more satisfactorily and economi- 
cally. It will make your tractor 100% 
‘ efficient. 


Johnson's Carbon Remover is for sale 
by Hardware, Accessory dealers and 
Garages, Send for our booklet on 
Keeping Cars Young— it’s free. 


S.C. JOHNSON & SON, newt PFS Racine, Wis 
Established 1882 
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Jexperience in dairying we have lost 
outy one calf from white scours. We 
lost this one in our first year before 
we learned to properly measure its 
milk. 


—E 


We let the calf suckle its dam about | 
five days or until all swelling leaves | 


the udder. Then during the 

absence the calf is removed to a clean 
|} stall. When the cow comes to het 
stall the first few times after het 
calf has been removed, we feed het 
well and milk at once. Do not give 


her time to become nervous over her 
| calf’s absence. By doing this she will 
give her milk down. 


at least twenty-four hours. We then 
put a scant half-gallon of its mother’s 
warm whole milk in a clean galvaniz- 
ed bucket, and holding the calf’s head 
just above its nose, put its mouth 
into the milk. You do not have to 
place your fingers in its mouth, but 
if you will place the tips of your fing- 
ers on the upper lip, in attempting to 
get the fingers to suck it gets a taste 
of the milk. The first few times it 
takes several moments for it to drink, 
but be patient, the lesson is quickly 
learned. 

Do not take a calf off its feed of 
whole milk abruptly, but gradually 
decrease, adding skim milk. Seven 
pounds, or a scant gallon, is plenty 
for a feed. More calves are killed 
by over-feeding than under-feeding. 

It is important that the calf always 
get the milk while it still contains the 
animal heat. After milking, separate 
at once. The separator skims cleaner, 
and the calf relishes the milk much 
better while still warm. Ht is not near- 
ly so apt to scour if not allowed to 
become chilled. Milk in a hurry, sep- 
arate at once and feed your calves be- 
fore stopping to do other work. 

By the time a calf is three weeks 
old it will begin to eat clean hay. It 
is also well to put small quantities of 
hulls and meal in its trough, and 
when the youngster begins to eat 
roughage, the milk, if given in a clean 
vessel never scours. Do not under 
any circunistances feed your calves 
in an old sour, soggy trough. If pos- 
sible, let them run on pasture in good 
weather. 

If I did not yse'a separator I would 
still teach my calves to drink milk 
rather than be worried at milking 
time with a slick, nasty udder and a 
hungry calf. 

A FARMER’S WIFE. 





ing Feeds Into Milk and Butter 


P UNTIL a short time ago we kept 
a Durham cow for a milk cow. We 
did this because we were in the stock 
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oiled windmill you can 
buy. Write for Free Book 
STOVER MFG. & ENGINE CO. 
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’ Shear the Modern Way 


You wouldn’t allow 15 per cent of any crop to go 





cattle business, and had plenty of 
| those kind. Sometimes we had plenty 
of milk and butter, and sometimes we 
| didn’t, so we decided to buy a Jersey. 
| The first man we went to showed us a 
|cow about the size of a big goat, but 
| she was full-blood. She didn’t look 
like she would give enough milk to 
| feed a kitten, but when we saw her 
| milked we were convinced. We paid 
$100 for her, and she is the only cow 
we ever owned that would give more 
milk and butter than the family could 
eat. The Jersey is simply a machine 
that turns feed into milk and -butter. 
Give the machine careful treatment, 
and it will do the rest. + 

One that has been used to common 
milk stock can hardly imagine what a 
little Jersey cow, properly fed and 
milked, will do in the way of supply- 
ing a family with milk and butter. 
In the first place, she only consumes 
about half as much feed as does her 
larger sister. She milks without a 
calf—a thing that the beef breeds and 
mongrels will seldom do, and then, 





» Unharvested. So why stick to old-time methods of 

eep and goat shearing? Shear the modem w 

> With a Stewart Machine. Gets more wool easier and 
_ More quickly There are hand operated mac an 
> *arcer ones. Price of Stewart No. 9 only $14. Send $# 

| ~ bay balance oy arrival. Write for catalog. } 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAET COMPANY, i 

Devt. 8-100, 12th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, IM. 










she’ is just naturally a milk and but- 


* | ter machine that nature made for that 


particular purpose. 
WHITNEY MONTGOMERY. 
Eureka, Texas. 


The Jersey a Machine for Convert- 


cow’s | 


We do not attempt to feed a calf | 
until it has gone without nourishment | 
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EXTRA WEAR 


in Racine Country Road Tires 


‘Ts farmer is the real judge of tires. 


He’s the fellow—driving 


over all sorts of roads—who really puts tires to the test. So we 
take special pride in the fact that so many thousands of farmers choose 


Racine Country Road Tires 


These Racine Tires are scientifically designed for country road 
service. They have 49% more side-wall strength, so ruts won't 
hurt them. They have the specially patterned tread, bridged up to 


the center. The ‘ 


‘Country Road” 


is a rugged tire—built to stand 


hard knocks. And it’s Extra Tested—all Racine Tires are. A special 


extra test protects each stage in manufacture. . 


This extra care 


means extra wear when these tires go on your car,' 


Use Racine Tires and save money. 


For your own protection be certain every 
Racine Tire you buy bears the name 


Racine Rubber Company 


Racine, . Wisconsin 


Makers also of Racine ‘‘Malti- Mile” Gerd Tires 
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A. B. FARQUHAR CO., Ltd. 
Box 518, York, Pe. 
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IT’: PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS 


DVERTISEMENTS are not 
only news, but good, timely, 
and helpful news. - 

They tell us of the best places 
to buy, and give us up-to-the- 
minute information of the great 
world of business. 

. They tell us all about the 
great improvements that are be- 
ing made in the world. 

By reading them we learn of 
the newest and best labor-sav- 
ing inventions, the most suc- 
eessful farm implements and 
machinery. 

The information contained in 
them is such that one cannot 
afford to pass them by; they tell 
of comforts of which our fathe 
ers never dreamed. 

And fimally, they are educa- 
tive, and save us money. There- 
fore those whe do not read ad- 
are lesing both 


Read the advertisements and 
re-read them. It will pay hand- 
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COLE 


Everywhere Known 
as the Best on Earth 


DOUBLE 
PIANTER 


The Only Original Sight-Feed 
and Gravity Selection Seed Dropper 


T PLANTS two kinds of seed in the same row at one trip, or 

one kind of seed in one row and another kind in the next row. 
The Cole Double Plain-View Planter makes it easy to build up 
your land and grow more feedstuff. You can plant Velvet Beans, 
or Peanuts, or Cowpeas in your corn or other crops without any 
extra labor or expense. It will plant any one crop just as well 
as the single planters, Get a Cole Double Planter and you can 
plant all your different crops separately, or any two kinds to- 
gether. It is wonderfully accurate—so that you can save all 
labor and cost of thinning, or replanting, and get increased 
seats PERSE of the better stand and the plants being rightly 
spaced. 


Seed plates are carefully hand-finished, and we will give you 
at any time without charge any plate you want in exchange for 
any seed plate that you do not need or that does not suit your 
work. 


The Cole is simpler, more accurate, and easier handled than 
any other planter. It will last you many years and save its cost 
every season. Cole.Planters cost less now in labor or farm pro- 
duce than ever before and probably you will never again be able 
to buy them so easily. Therefore, it will pay you to get your 
Planters this season, and get them as soon as you can. 

The World Is Half Starved and Half Naked. Raise all the 
Corn, Cotton and Foods you can. Prices will be high. Buy the 
best planter—the Cole—and get the benefit of it this season 
when it will do you the most good. Do not try to get along with 
your old Planter and do not let anybody fool you into buying 
cumbersome and complicated imitations. They are all inferior 
to the Cole. e 


Call on. the reliable Cole Dealer, or write us for free circulars 
and full information. 


COLE MANUFACTURING CO., 


Box 149 Charlotte, N. C. 





A very popular 
model, in Fancy 
Pique.,” 

Designed and built 
for comfort, style 
and wear, by Master 
Craftsmen, as aré 


all of the models in 


LIDEWEL| 


SOFT COLLARS 





Your Dealer 
Sells Them 


S 





HALL. HARTWELL & CO., Makers of Slidewell Laundered Collars, Troy, N.Y: _ 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Answers to Recent Inquiries Sent The Progressive Farmer 





Orchard Grazing 


. L. M.: We think it likely that soy 
beans or cowpeas will be about the 
best crop you can use in your orchard 
for the hogs to graze. We would plant 
in rows and give them a couple of 
cultivations. 


Best Variety of Soy Beans 


M.: We think that the Mam- 

moth Yellow variety of soy beans 
is about the best you can plant in 
your section. We are enclosing an 
article from a recent issue of The 
Progressive Farmer that discusses the 
cultivation of this crop in detail, 








Best Legume for Sandy Land 


E: S.: Probably the best leguminous 

crop you can plant on poor sandy 
land in your section is velvet beans. 
We would recommend planting these 
in corn, planting the beans at the 
rate of not less than one-half bushel 
per acre. 


Make Hay of It 


If you have no means of 
and threshing your 





» Aas 


harvesting 


| wheat, it will probably be better to 


cut it in the dough stage for hay 
rather than plow it under. Hay is 
very high-priced, and we would not 
advise plowing under this material. 


Don’t Plant Seed With Fertilizer 


. B. R.: Unless your corn planter has 
a little plow in front that will mix 
the fertilizer with the soil, we would 
by all means run a plow ahead of the 
planter to do the mixing. Dropping 
the corn right on the acid phosphate 
will be pretty sure to result in bad 
stands, 


Fertilizing Cotton on Clover Sod 


>. L. C.: If there was a good growth 
of the clover you turned under on 
the land that is to gp in cotton, we 
believe 200 or 300 pounds of acid phos- 
phate per acre at planting time will be 
all the fertilizer you need. There 
should be ample nitrogen in the clover 
that was turned under. 


Bud Worms in Corn 


S. K.: An application of acid phos- 











ing the bud worms in. your corn. 
Probably your best plan will be to 
plant corn on this land either real 
early or fairly late, say the latter part 
of May in your section. By planting 


late the worst attacks of the worms. 


will be avoided. 


Spreading the Boll Weevil by Ship- 
ping Seed 

. A. L.: It is quite possible to 

spread the boll weevil by shipping 
cotton seed from a weevil-infested 
section, as the weevils frequently 
spend the winter in piles of cotton 
seed. In most. states there are laws 
against shipping seed from infested 
territory to sections not infested, un- 
less the seed are fumigated by the 
proper authorities. 


Soy Beans and Corn 


. T. B.: Probably your best bean to 
plant with corn where the two are 
to be cut and ground will. be soy 
beans. We would suggest planting 
the beans between the hills of corn 
at the rate of 1 to 2 pecks per acre. 
It is very hard to say how much feed 
this combination will make on your 
land, as much will depend upon the 
seasons. However, we should say that 
under average conditions three or 











phate will do no good in preverit- | 


four tons of dried roughage per acre 
would be about right. It is hard also 
to say just what the feeding value of 
this mixture would be, as so much 
would depend upon the yield of corn 
(grain), and the yield of soy beans, 
If we assume that an acre in corn and 
beans will yield 40 bushels of corn 
(2,240 pounds), 3,000 pounds of stover, 
and 2,000 pounds of soy bean hay, we 
will have a feed that will have a nu- 
tritive ratio of about 1:8.4. 





Analyses of Fertilizers 


. S. P.: The Progressive Farmer is 
not in position to make chemical 
analyses of materials. We would sug- 
gest that you write your state com- 
missioner of agriculture, sending him 
a sample of the meal and tell him 
also that this meal came to you with- 
out any tags or stamps. It is our im- 
pression that this is contrary to the 
fertilizer law. This service on the 
part of the state is entirely free. 





Fertilizing Melons 


. H. H.: lf you have no stable manure 
with which to fertilize your mel- 
ons, we would suggest getting about 
a gallon of the richest woodsmold 
you can find, put it in each hill, and 
then mix it with earth and acid phos- 
phate at the rate of 200 to 300 pounds 
per acre. Then if you can get it, we 
would suggest a teaspoon of nitrate 
of soda or sulphate of ammonia 
around each hill of melons about the 
time the plants begin to run. If you 
cannot get either of these, we would 
suggest about double the amount of 
cottonseed meal. 


Mixing Sulphate of Ammonia and 
Acid Phosphate 


. D.: In mixing these materials we 
would place the acid phosphate in 
a tight wagon body or a large box, and 
then place on top of it the amount of 
sulphate of ammonia required to make 
the mixture desired. The actual mix- 
ing can then be done easily with a 
hoe. You do not need any filler in 
home-mixing fertilizers, as using it is 
simply a waste of time and effort. If 
you wish to get the same amount of 
plant food that there is in a ton of 
10-2 mixture, you may mix 1,250 pounds 
acid phosphate and 159 pounds of sul- 
phate of ammonia and get this. 


Pasture on High, Sandy Ridge Land 
. M. H.: Making a. good pasture 
on high sandy ridge land with- 

out ‘any clay ‘under it for 37 feet is 
about as hard a job as we know of. 
In fact, we seriously doubt if you will 
be able to get a satisfactory pasture 
on this sandy land, for the simple rea- 
son that no grasses. will do well on 
such soils. Probably the best plants 
you can use will be Bermuda and les- 
pedeza, though during the hot, dry 
summer months these on this kind of 
land will probably almost fail entirely. 
If you can possibly do so, we would 
put the sandy ridge land to some oth- 
er use and try to get the permanent * 
pasture on a lower and heavier soil. 











Spraying Young Tobacco Plants for 
Flea Beetle 


. M.: There are certain conditions 
under which it might pay to dip 
tobacco plants just before they are 
set to kill the flea beetle. To spray 
after they set it is doubtful if it 
would pay, as the cost would be more 
than the gain. The biggest problem 
in spraying for the flea beetle is to 
know exactly what to spray with. 
Arsenate of lead does not seem to ~ 
be very effective, even with fairly 
heavy applications, while Paris green, | 
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5000-Mile Auto Tires 
Riverside Tires are now priced the lowest 
heve been in months. new FREE book tel 
all about them—the prices prove Riverside Tires 
give you “‘Most for the Honey.” Write now 
or your copy of this the 





25 Cords aday 
One Man Log Saw 











“4 Strong, Simple, Dependabie. A Fuel maker 
Be and work saver. Cuts any size logs intoany lengths. 
Eaey to move from log to log and from cut to cat. 


OTTAWA 


ENGINE LOG-SAW 


} 0 Makes wood sawing 
easy and profitable. When not sawing wood use 
tl portab magne for pumping water and on 
other power jobs. 
Saw blade easily 

Saw bide easily OTTAWA MFG. CO. 







for our low price. 1849 \Wood Street, 
- fh . Ottawa, 
Kanses. 








; F. Ditcher 
CU aL saa oraser 
Works in any soil. Makes V-sha:) 
ditch or cleans ditches up to four feet 
deep. Allsteel. Reversible. Adjustable. 
Write for free book and our proposition. 
Owensboro Ditcher & Grader Co., inc. 
Box 331 Qwensboro, Ky. 











HORSE SICKNESS 


When unclipped horses get overheated on warm spring 
days, their long, sweaty coats of hair clog the pores 
and prevent them from throwing off perspiration. This 
often causes colds, pneumonia, asthma and similar 
troubles. They dry off quickly, keep well and do 
better work when clipped with a Stewart No. 1 Machine 

9.75. Send $2—pay balance on arrival Write for 
catalog. 

CHICAGO FLEXIBLE SHAFT COMPANY, 

Dept. A-100, {2th St. and Central Ave., Chicago, til. 








50 Years Experience 


Prof. Massey has put the experience 
gained by over fifty years practical exper- 
lence in readable form for the benefit of 
Progressive Farmer readers in his won- 
derful Garden Book. 


We charge you only the exact cost to 
us for the printing and mailing. Of 
course we had to have them printed in 
Very large quantities to get the cost down 
to 25c and 25¢ is all we charge for a pa- 
Per bound copy of Prof. Massey’s Garden 
Book in connection with a new or re- 
newal subscription to The Progressive 
Farmer. We do not sell this book except 
in connection with a subscription to The 
Progressive Farmer. 


Add 25¢ to your subscription remit- 
tance and have the benefit of all Prof. 
Massey’s years of gardening experience. 

















ai 
DOES YOUR CAR USE TOO MUCH 
GASOLINE? 
If so, 


HINES’ AUTOMOBILE BOOK 


will help you find the trouble. 
It will probably save you enough money in one day 
to pay for it. 


This Book and a Year's Subscription 
to The Progressive Farmer 
Both for $1.25. 


wie writing to advertisers, say: “I am 

prt ne you as an advertiser in The Progres- 

of e armer, which guarantees the reliability 
Qdvertising it carries.” 








if used heavy enough to kill the flea 
beetle, is likely to burn the tobacco. 
I have heard that arsenate of zinc 
has been used with success in killing 
them, but so far as I have been able 


to learn, nothing has so far been 
published recommending it—E. G. 
Moss. 





Flue-cured or Sun-cured Tobacco 
N: M.: Sun-cured tobacco is not so 
much in demand now as flue- 


cured. Consequently, where land is 
suitable to grow flue cured tobacco in 


North Carolina with fair color, it 
will not pay to grow the sun-cured 
type. Practically the only difference 
in the two types is the method of 
curing, provided the soils are the 
same. It is true the brighter types 
oi tobacco are grown on the light 
soils,and as a rule the sun-cured and 
other of the heavier types are grown 


onthe darker soils, such as the clay 
and clay loam soils.—E. G. Moss. 





How to Apply Sulphate of Am- 
monia to Cotton 


. T. A.: In applying sulphate of am- 
monia to your cotton, in case you 
“dirt” the cotton with a small sweep 
or heel sweep, this leaving a furrow 
on each side, as good a plan as any 
will be to scatter your sulphate of 


ammonia in this. furrow and then 
throw a furrow on it. It really does 
not matter a great deal as to how 
you make this application, and it 
would probably do as well as any to 
scatter. the sulphate of ammonia 
alongside the plants and cultivate it 
in with any cultivator you may be 
using. 





Hurrying Up Tobacco Plants 


B H.: About of 

soda and dried blood in solution 
for transplanting tobacco: I have 
never used either in transplanting to- 
bacco, but have used both on the 
plant beds. Two and one-half pounds 


the use nitrate of 


of nitrate of soda to 50 gallons of 
water is as strong as you can use on 
young plants without danger of 
burning them, and then it is safe to 
spray your plants in the bed with 
another 50 gallons of water. You 
might be able to use as much as 3 


to 4 pounds of dried blood to 50 gal- 
lons of water without danger of burn- 
ing the plants.—E. G. Moss. 





Organizing a Swine Breeders’ and 
Hog Marketing Association 


L H.: In organizing a Duroc breed- 
ers’ and hog marketing associa- 
tion you can get help from your state 
division of animal industry. A new 
Farmers’ Bulletin, No. 993, of the 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, “Codperative Bull Associa- 
tions,” will also give many useful 
ideas which can be adapted for use 
in a cooperative hog breeders’ asso- 
ciation. You will also find a number 
of reports of successful methods of 
coéperation in marketing hogs in 
Editor Clarence Poe’s book, “How 
Farmers Cooperate and Double Prof- 
its,” through The Progressive Farmer. 





The Soldier Who Wishes to Farm 
This Year 
. L. E.: We cannot act upon indi- 
vidual cases of soldiers wishing to 
get discharged in time for farm work. 
We are taking up with the authorities 
in Washington, however, the general 
subject of setting free the soldiers 
who, if they are to make crops at all 
this year, must be discharged prompt- 
ly; pointing out that in. a trade or 
profession it does not matter much 
whether you get out in March or 
June, but that it makes all the dif- 
ference in the world in the case of a 
Southern farmer, 
We have presented this view as 
strongly as we know how and hope 
it made some impression. 
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Blue Buckle O 


“Strong-for-work” 

















A slid denim 
fly i ut inte 
Bluse Buchla— 


not stewed on! 












Leose-cus 
Blue Buckle coat 
with comfortable 
raglan sleeves. 

















Blue Buckle OverAlls have a solid 
reinforced backband that can’t rip! 


They Save Clothes! 


{t is as necessary to buy the right overalls as it is to 
wear overalls at all! It is economy and satisfaction to 
get into Blue Buckles because they are so well made 
that we guarantee them to give unusual service. 


From the hardiest wear-weight blue denim to the 
smallest seam, every material and every work minute 
put into Blue Buckles is to make them exceed in wear 
quality any overall you ever put on. 

Blue Buckle seams-last as long as the garment! A solid re- 
inforced backband takes the place of the ever-ripping V-shaped 
vent, and makes ripping impossible. A solid denim fly is cut 
into Blue Buckles, not separate and sewed on! 

And, every Blue Buckle is generously oversize to give that 
fine, easy work day freedom every man certainly 
does appreciate. Blue Buckles will give you the 
greatest overall satisfaction you ever knew! 





STAROE- MARK 









Jobbers OverAll Company, Lynchburg, Va. 


Largest Manufacturers of Union Made Overalls in the World. 


TOS) | Maye ctl eka C3 ay 





and Silo Fillers 


Fill your silo with Ross cut silage. It is cut clean, 
not macerated. Every particle contains its own juices. 
Ross cut silage is uniform from top to bottom of silo, not soggy 
at the bottom and dried out on top. 
re’s a _type and size of Ross for any 
aint HL P. and_up, cylinder or fly- f 
wheel construction. ch one cuts corn 
clean. Ross Silo Fillers run with 300 R. 
P. M. less speed—require one-fourth less 
power—and are absolutely safe and sures 


Extra heavy knives, low speed six-fan 
blower, self conforming bearings, ball 









rew._on the jump to 






no_ matter fast 
fed. Thousands of happy 
owners testify to their year ‘round, 
honest dependability. 

rung with a smooth, steady hum, fills your 
silo in a steady, stream, every machine 
bearing end thrust adjustment and backed by sixty-nine. years’ experience and 

reversible cutting bar. The Ross an ironclad guarantee. 


Write For These Free Books 


No wide awake farmer or dairyman will pass up this chance. Simply 

tell us your needs. We mail these valuable 
books free. Many facts you sh : 
know, all explained. Get them— 
send a postcard—TODAY. 


THE E. W. ROSS CO. 


































PLOW and 


worn SOCKS 


UNDYED AND NOT PRESSED 


90c Per Dozen Pair, In Dozen Lots Postpaid—90c Per Dozen Pair 
MONEY BACK IF NOT SATISFIED 


By selling Socks unfinished and direct from the mill we can save work- 
men and farmers half on their socks. 
These socks finished retail at 25c per pair. 


BLANCH HOSIERY MILLS, BOILING SPRINGS, N. C. | 

















Progressive Farmer Advertisers are guaranteed to be as represented. 
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~~ a Pes ROE 


ARCADIAN 


DRIED AND GROUND 


Sain 








ORE cotton and more corn—but raise them 

on less land. That is the way to make 
money this year. Fertilize as usual and then top 
dress with 


Arcadian Sulphate of Ammonia 


at the rate of 100 pounds per acre. Write for Bul- 
letin No. 69. 

ARCADIAN Sulphate of Ammonia is the- well-known standard 
article that has done you good service in your mixed fertilizers for 
years past. Especially kiln-dried and ground to make it fine and dry. 
Ammonia 25% per cent, guaranteed. Made in U.S.A 


The Great American Ammoniate 


FOR SALE BY 

GEORGIA:—Atlanta: Armour Fertilizer Works, Swift & Co., Tennes- 
see Chemical Co.; Athens: Empire State Chemical Co.; Macon: 
F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

SOUTH CAROLINA:—Charleston: American Agricultural Chemical 
Co., Coe-Mortimer Co.; Columbia: American Agricultural Chemi- 
cal Co.; Palmetto Guano Corp., F. S. Royster Guano Co. 

NORTH CAROLINA: —Greensboro: Armour Fertilizer Works; 
Charlotte: Swift & Co.; Washington: Pamlico Chemical Co 

TENNESSEE:—Nashville: Federal Chemical Co. 

VIRGINIA:—Norfolk: Baugh & Sons Co., Pocomoke Guano Co., Nor- 
folk Fertilizer Co., Inc., Imperial Co., Hampton Guano.Co., Berkley 
Chemical Co., Robertson Fertilizer Co., Inc., Tidewater Guano Co., 
Carolina Union Fertilizer Co., F. Royster Guano Co.; 


Alexandria: Alexandria Fertilizer & Chemical Co. 


new ne 
Com 
Gait teed PAB Ga. 


AGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT 


For information 


as to application, The 
write 
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Everwear ov 


Ask for 
Free sents, 


Galvanized 


Since the war is over, people 
are buying more roofing than 
ever before. ane perv, know 
rai ; 
nom, ie wil be slow work getting lp Roofing 
ofa houserilding Europe, which _ Fire Proof 
hard to get roofing bere et any price. Easy to Mail On 


We Pay Freight 


GALVANIZED STEEL 
CRIMP ROOFING 


Fyn buildings safe from fire with GALVANISED STEEL 
Cc ‘uP & reproof. Easy to nail on. 1, with your 
nage and potty Ri prices and BIG FREE & by next 


EVERWEAR ROOFING 
Price $3.97 5" °° We Pay Freight 
Direct to You. Firepree!. her’! to Nail On 


FIREPROOF —Can be nailed right over | ms 
CANT RUST Rocd.tninles Gui and OUR 30 DAY OFFER ing made ep te tl cr- 
five times as fast as tt a SAVES YOU MONEY ders to May 1,---after 
ent crimps kee Sout the wates i Nak, t “~4 , ae emay = 
—_ and — Cattin, Shears given with ev- g. -,ss. 3 our rilrostie Get tit 
—— Easy to cut roofing to fit hips and ¢, Asie POR S and while the price io lew. 
NEW BUILDING BOOK and 


‘today 


Savannah Fence & Roofing Co. 
Dept. P 


BiG DEMAND 
FOR ROOFING 
GET YOURS NOW ; 
haul the:r roofin, 
roofing 9 6 
uares we 
will make 
You save u3 = dy now. 











We have enough roof- 


“Everwear”’ Roofin 
GUARANTEED § guaranteed to please a 
TO PLEASE in every respect. Lasts 
you longer than most wood 
we ans 
@ sell direct to you— 
SAMPLES the freight—and you Kee 
To TEST in your own pocket the 
* profit others would make. 


DIRECT TO YOU-WE PAY THE FREIGHT 





FREE 
Savannah, Ga. 
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Everything About the Garden 


Over 50 years experience in practical gardening is what you 
get in Prof. Massey’s Garden Book. Prof. Massey is a recog- 
nized authority on gardening and in _his book he gives oyr 
readers the benefit of his 50 years gardening experiences. 





By B 


IGURES recently compiled by the 
United States Department of Ag- 


riculture show a gratifying 
increase in the livestock 


most 


number of 


Tremendous Increase in Hogs, Followed in Order by Mules, Milk 
Cows, Horses, With a Decrease in Other Cattle, Mainly Due to 
Drouth Conditions in Texas and Oklahoma 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


HOW LIVESTOCK ARE INCREASING ON SOUTHERN FARMS 


L. Moss 


ing substitution of other crops, among 
the very best of these beinghogs. How- 
ever, there is unquestionably a move. 
ment all over this section toward a 























x all 


1endous expansion in hog- raising 


on Southern farms. In the tables be- more diversified and well balanced 
low these increases are shown graph- farming system, and in this system 
NUMBER OF HOGS ON SOUTHERN FARMS e 
State Percentage of Increase, 1910-1919 
Alabama.. ees 
Arkansas......: _ rr eR 
Florida.......... TREN EEE RIPON oo aC 
Georgia......... ACER ESIC Ne Ne 
Louisiana........ ae 
eee 
North lin.. zz 25.9 
Oklahoma.......@ 142.7 decrease 
“uth Carolina, , <.—__—___ecemmmmmmmmam 5% 
Tennessee......, memes 41.5 
Ws a kndeaneas 3 0.7 decrgase 
Virginia........, AMEE ct AOMORI 
ically in percentages for hogs, milk hogs fit admirably. At this rate of 
cows, other cattle, horses and mules. increase,the time certainly is not far 
The figures on hogs are especially Off when the South is going to rival 
striking . indicating as they do a tre- the North and West in pork product- 


ion. Unquestionably we can produce 








Louisiana....... 





Mississippi......4 Ee 


over the South except in Oklahoma hogs at a lower cost per pound than 
NUMBER OF MILK COWS ON SOUTHERN FARMS 
State Percentage of Increase, 1910-1919 
Alabama.. Ar oe memes 
Arkansas........ | ey 
Florida.......... eee 
Georgia.......,. (HB 11.° 








conditions have operated to decrease 
the number of hogs on farms: In the 
Central South and Southeast, the in- 
crease in the number of hogs has 
been extraordinary. Florida leads, 


North Carolina... @ 1.9 
Oklahoma...... Gam 5.6 
South Carolina. . SB 12.2 
Tennessee....... (——j 4.3 decrease 
rien seeeeeceeee Te 4.5 
Vv iietala teen e eee | — i (sC 
and parts of Texas, where drouth the Corn Belt states, and the future 


of the industry is bright indeed. 

The table showing the increase in 
milk cows indicates a steady increase 
in this class of livestock, a fact that is 
also attested by the great increase in 

















NUMBER OF OTHER CATTLE ON SOUTHERN FARMS 
State Percentage of Increase, 1910-1919 

Alabama......+. RR o 

Arkansas......+- Gam 1° .6 

PIOPIAB. cc ccccccs 28.4 

Georgia.........4 13.2 

Loulisiana........ ee ee eee 

Mississippi....... 21.4 

North Carolina... 3.3 decrease 

Oklahoma........ § 1.5 

South Carolina.. 16.7 

Tennessee.......< 2.2 decrease 

TORO. 0c cciscowe C —) 33.1 decrease 

Virginia......++. a 1? 








with an increase of 86.7 per cent from 
1910 to 1919, followed by Mississippi 
with 76.6 per. cent increase, Alabama, 
5.5, Georgia, 70.6, South Carolina, 588, 


the creameries that are springing up 
all over the Cotton Belt. Students of 
agricultural economics tell us that as 
‘populations become denser the tend- 











Virginia, 42.1, Tennessee, 41.5, North ency is to increase hogs and milk 
Carolina, 25.9, Louisiana, 20.4, Arkan- cows, because these are the most eco- 
NUMBER OF HORSES ON SOUTHERN FARMS 
State Percentage of Increase, 1910-1919 
Alabama......-- a ae 
Arkansas......- | 
Florida......++-- ee ee 
Georgia......... gg 9.2 
Louisiana ees.” 
Mississippi. . NS 
North Carolina. . ggg 9.0 
Oklahoma....... 10.1 
South Carolina.. § 2.! 
nnessee.....-.4 g 2.0 
TeXas...sseeeee-0 0.5 decrease 
Virginia......++. Gs 11.5 








sas, 13.6, with a decrease of 7 per 
cent in Texas and 42.7 in Oklahoma. 

The tremendous expansion in hog- 
raising in the Central South and 
utheast may be due in part to the 
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tdming of the boll weevil, necessitat- 


nomical producers of human foods 
that we have. 

Mules eome third in the percenten 
of increase, indicating the Souther@ 
farmer’s fondness for his old friend. | 


“Tt is undoubtedly true that mules are. 
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splendid work animals, but it is a pity 
that the South does not raise more of 
them instead of importing them. 

The increase in cattle other than 
milk cows has been fairly steady in 
all sections except Texas, where 
drouth conditions caused a decrease 
of 33.1 per cent. It is probable also 
that breaking up the large ranches in 
the western part of that state and 
putting them in cultivation has serv- 


Tennessee also show 


Carolina and 
slight losses in the beef cattle popu- 


lation. In increases, Alabama comes 


first, with an increase of 57.6 per cent, 


and Florida second with an 
of 31.2 per cent. 


increase 


On the whole, the figures here given 


certainly indicate that the South is 
getting on a very rational farming 
basis, with livestock and field crops 








ed in some measure to reduce the so balanced as to make for ‘a safe 
state’s beef cattle population. North and profitable agriculture. 
NUMBER OF MULES ON SOUTHERN FARMS 
State Percentage of Increase, 1910-1919 
Alabama.. a 
Arkamnsas.....++: De ee le ee) 
Florid@..cssccees 62.3 
Georeia..cseeves em 
Loutsiana........ ee 
Mississippl....... eee 
North Carolina... Sq 15.9 
Oklahoma....... Gm 12.1 
South Carolina... 24.4 
Fennessee.....+.. 1 0.7 
TOXABs occccccecs Ne BME SS 17.2 
Virginla......... Ga 10.0 

















How to Manage Turkeys and Their 


Incubation 


HE time has come when all turkey 
breeders should make their neces- 
sary arrangements for the next crop 
of turkeys, if we expect to be suc- 
I like the plan of penning 


cessful. > 
great ot 


turkeys, as it saves a 
time and’ labor in looking after them. 
I will give my plans as so many have 
written me and asked, “How do you 
mafhage to get the eggs of the Bronze 
turkeys.” 

I have two pens of from one to 
two acres each, the larger the better, 
with a stream through them, if pos- 
sible, if not, supply water. Also 
want plenty of shade and grass. I 
select 8 or 10 standard marked hens 
or pullets to one large healthy tom, 
and place them in pens early that 
they may become acquainted with 
their range before laying season. 
Arrange some good strong roosting 
poles away from fence that they will 
not fly upon the poles and over the 
fence. I do not like very high poles 
to roost on, as they may fly down 
and bruise their feet. I never house 
my breeding turkeys, for I notice 
itis their nature to go up higher in 
trees in a change of the weather 
and give a tighter tuck of the head 
under the wing. 

After we have waiched to see that 
our turkeys have roosted in pens for 
several nights they will need no fur- 
ther watching. I now have some 
coops or old barrels placed in the 
pen, coops about 24x24 feet and 2% 
feet high in front. sloping to about 
18 or 20 inches in the back, made of 
some kind of substantial boards. 
They should be placed around ‘in 
different parts of the pen and brush 
of some kind thrown over them. 
Cedar brush is fine; but anything to 
tive a woods effect and_ seclusion, 
for it is their nature to hide their 
Nsts and have leaves or straw to 
hide their eggs from crows and all 
Mtruders. So I furnish them their 
Nest of this litter and always scoop 
out a little basin for them to prevent 
‘egs from rolling out. 

When the hen gets broody and 
stays on the nest about two or three 
tights, I remove her gently in the 
‘ternoon and clean out all old trash; 
ee that the nest is big enough for 
about 15 eggs, without rolling them 
out, place new litter in the basin, and 
lave her alone to go on and arrange 
Nem to suit herself. 

I usually set about three or four 
lirkey hens and several chicken hens 
atthe same time, so that all the flock 
Nill come off at one time, or near 
*same time, giving all the poults 
turkey mothers to care for, as 
.Y always range farther and give 
Te bone and muscle to the young. 


I do not like. my. turkey pens close 


deal 


together, as the toms in confinement 
fight so much they do not give the 
attention to the hens they should. I 
always take my basket and pencil in 
the afternoon and gather eggs and 
mark the pen number and date laid, 
on each egg; then I make no mistake 
in shipping out if eggs are wanted 
from a certain pen. In this every- 
day gathering we avoid chilled eggs 
or sun-heated eggs. 

I also have a house in this pen to 
put my small turkeys and mothers 


in during storms or hard rains. This 
house is made about 14x14 feet and 
6 to 8 feet high in front, with a good 


slope to back with wire netting front 








, , 

DON’TS FOR THE DAIRY SIRE 

Don't underfeed him when young 

Don't underfeed him when mature. 

Don’t keep him shut up without ex- 
ercise. 

Don’t allow him to run with the cows. 

Don't lead him with a rope or strap. 

Don't allow anyone to tease or plague 
him, 

Don't trust him at any time. 

Don't use him too heavily before he is 
mature, 

Don't forget he is @ “bull.” 











toward the east so the sun will warm 
them up after a cold night. - This 
open front gives plenty of fresh air 
so necessary for young turkeys. I 
scatter lime over the earth floor and 
a litter of straw or leaves over the 
lime to prevent lime burning the 
feet while the turkeys are young 
and tender. Every three or four 
days I sweep out the house and 
arrange fresh dry litter over the 
floor, especially if it is damp weather 
and the house gets foul. I keep them 
in the house with one turkey hen to 
every 20 to 25 poults. 

The several hens may fight some 
for a day or so, but will soon quit 
and run together all day and come 
home at night. Where we have sev- 
eral together, some will watch for 
hawks and give the signal to “hide 
Out little ones,” while others feed 
them. MRS. J. C. SHOFNER. 

Mulberry, Tenn. 


Garget or Caked Bag 


HE udder should be bathed with 
‘* hot water for 20 minutes at a time 
two or three times a day. First of all, 
milk dry, then bathe in hot water and 
rub dry. This treatment should be 
followed with a thorough hand mas- 
sage, using warm oil, containing 3 
parts gum camphor to ‘100 of olive oil, 
on the hands to prevent abrasion. As 
an ointment to be applied to the ud- 
der after each treatment as given 
above, we suggest two tablespoons of 
gum camphor and one ounce of fluid 
extract of belladonna in a teacupful 
of melted fresh lard. 
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THE SAW MOST CARPENTERS USE: 
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The Most Widely Known Saw 


in the World 
VERYWHERE in the world — 
wherever hand saws are used at 
all—you find the Disston. 

And with good reason—for the 
Disston has all the factors that make 
a saw right—finest Disston Crucible 
Steel madeonly in the Disston plant— 
teeth properly toothed and set, and 
gives that perfect balance and “thang” 
which requires the least wrist press- 
ure in feeding into the work. 

Get a Disston—you'll agree with millions 
that there is no saw like the Disston—except 
another Disston. Whatever kind of a saw you 
need, Disston makes it and makes it right. 


All g00d dealers have Disston Sawa—com- 
plete stock ready for your selection. 


Send today for free copy of “‘Disston Saws and Tools 
for the Farm” containing practical information of 
value to you. 


Henry Disston & Sons, Inc. 


‘‘America’s Longest Established Makers of Hand Saws 
Cress Cut Saws, Band Saws, Circular Saws and Tools” 


Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
Canadian Works: Toronto, Canada 


Ahccaleleets ds iets ee a ic 


DN SAWS. AND-TOOLS Standard for 
ears — and Growing Faster Every Year 
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GLOVES 


There’s comfort and unus- 
ual wear in every pair and 
genuine hand protection 
always. 


Next time you buy gloves or mittens ask for 


“ASBESTOL”.. It will mean greater work glove 
satisfaction than you’ve ever had before. 


“ASBESTOL” Gloves and Mittens can be had at your favorite store. 


Eisendrath Glove Co., 2001 Elston Ave. Chicago 











Let's have a pure-bred bul) in every South- 
ern community, . : fe 
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Earn Your Own Subscription! 


ET up a club of three subscriptions from your neighbors and as re- 
ward we will give you a full year’s time on your own subscription. 
Renewals count the same as new ones. 


A dollar saved ie a dollar earned. So get up this club to pay for 


your own subscription. 
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The Man Who Buys a 


DE LAVAL 
Is Taking No Chances 





Mest any kind of cream separator will do 
fairly good work the first few months, 
when it is new. 


But if it isa cheaply made or inferior ma- 
chine, after the first few months your trouble 
will begin. 


And the worst of your experience with such 
a machine will not be the fact that it wears out 
quickly or that it runs hard, or that you are 
piling up repair expense, but that you are los- 
ing a lot of butter-fat that is worth 50 to 60 
cents a pound. 


And that is what you really buy a separator 
for—to save this valuable butter-fat. 


Any time you buy a cream separator—no 
matter who makes it or what claims are made for it— 
that has not behind it a long record of satisfactory ser- 
vice, a record known to all, a record that is in itself a 
guarantee of satisfactory service, you are taking a gam- 
ble with all the odds against you. 


Why take chances at all when you come to select a 
machine that may mean so much in increasing the 
profit from your cows? 


There is one cream separator that has been the ack- 
nowledged world’s standard for over 40 years. It’s the 
one cream separator that is used by the creamerymen 
almost exclusively. Dairy farmers the country over 
know the De Laval and its sterling quality. Experience 
has shown them that 


It is the best cream separator 
that money can buy 


Order your De Laval now and let it begin saving cream for you 
right away. Remember that a De Laval may be bought for cash 
or on such liberal terms as to save its own cost. See the local De 
Laval agent, or, if you don’t know him, write to the nearest De 
Laval office as below, 
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165 Broadway, New York 29 E. Madison St., Chicago 
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THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





LIVESTOCK 





AND DAIRY 





Law Controlling All Livestock 
Is Necessary 
HAVE noticed a great deal in the 
papers during the last few months 
in regard to the South as a sheep 


country. Large Western owners 
have been investigating conditions, 
attracted largely by our mild cli- 





mate, long growing season, arid ex- 
| tensive ranges. Thus far many have 
hesitated going into the business on 
any extended scale because of the 
| dog nuisance, which to date has not 
| been curbed as it should be. 

But there is another side to this 
|} question that [I have not seen dis- 
|cussed, and one which seems to me 
leven a more serious one than that of 
| sheep-killing dogs, and that is the 
| curse of hogs that run at large and 
j have to gain their living by foraging 
| wherever they can. It is a known fact 
}among our sheep owners in this sec- 
tion and even admitted by them that 
these hogs kill as many if not more 





A GOOD — SIRE SHOULD 
BE— 


rroducing daughters bet- 














lambs than dogs do. This is one of 
the greatest drawbacks in the sheep 
industry, as the greatest profit is in 
the increase. 

It seems to me that there should 
legislation along 


South can be- 


be some effectir S 
lthis line 


come a great 


1 Paes +1 . 
perore tneé 


sheep-raising country 


P. L. ROBINSON 


Comment:—This_ brings 
important fact that no 


livestock 


Editorial 
up again the 
section can 
producer without the control of all 
| livestock, every month in the year 
|We would put the dog in the live- 
stock class and by law restrict his 
running at large, just as we would the 


develop asa 


isheep-killing or lamb-killing hog 
| There are not many sections in the 
| -49° 4 

South where lamb-killing hogs are a 


serious menace to lambs, or an ob- 
stacle to the sheep industry; but 
there are some sections where this is 
undoubtedly true. This problem will 
| only be properly met when we recog- 
nize and act on the fundamental fact 
that if livestock are to be successfully 
produced they must be effectually 
controlled all the time. When this 
truth becomes once established in the 
minds of our people, they will soon 
lcontrol the sheep-killing dog and 
| hog. 


} — 


| How to Get Rid of Onion Flavor in 
Milk 


_ the family cow begins to 
I in the pastures in early 


rrowse 
spring her taste is not so discrimin- 
ating as to separate the Biblical tares 
from the wheat. Hence the wild on- 
ion or garlic is eaten with quite the 
avidity as the most alluring bunch of 
grass. 


Consequently the housewife’s pail 
of milk becomes saturated with a 
disagreeable flavor and pungent odor 
The newly acquired flavor doesn’t 
like to part company with the chang- 
ed form of dairy products—and rare- 
ly does. The farmer drinks less milk 
and eats less butter unless he can 
smother the unsavory flavor in 
strong molasses; the city dweller de- 
tests the onion-flavored product and 
curtails its consumption. Clearly, the 





DE LAVAL SEPARATOR COMPANY ‘commercial value of milk and dairy 


products is lowered, 

| To dissociate the flavor from the 

milk is the object of a method recom- 
‘ (tera? ROT > ‘ 2 | 


Sheep-killing Hogs and Dogs: A mended as successful by the Dai: 


Division, United States Departmen 
of Agriculture. The apparatus devis 
ed for the experiments was employe 
under severe tests, strong onion fla, 
or being used. The milk was pri 
pared by feeding a cow three-fourth,. 
of a pound of wild onion or garli 
twenty minutes before milking tim: 

Briefly described, the process fo 
removing onion or garlic flavor fro: 
milk consists in blowing air throug 
milk which is heated to at least 145 
degrees Fahrenheit. The apparatu 
used consists of a round, open-top ti 
tank, of four gallons capacity, su 
rounded by a water jacket. Support 
ed above the lower tank is a secon 
tank. This second tank has a per 
forated bottom, the holes being on 
thirty-second of an inch in diameter 
placed at a distance of one-half inc! 
apart. It stands about three inches 
above the lower tank, and is support 
ed by four legs. There is left, there 
fore, an open space between the tw 
tanks through which the air escapes 
after its passage through the milk 
An air pipe extends to within one 
half inch of the bottom of the lowe: 
tank. A pump is also provided wit! 
connections to both tanks. 

The method for extracting onion 
or garlic flavors is described thus 
wise: Milk is placed in the lower 
tank and heated to 145 degrees Fah 
renheit by means of hot water in the 
water jacket. During the heating the 
agitated by mechanical! 
means. It is possible that a slight 
agitation by air would act as well as 
a mechanical stirrer, but if the agita- 
tion is too violent it may churn the 
fat in the cold milk. When the tem 


liquid is 


perature has reached 145 degrees air 


under pressure is blown into the mill 
through the air pipe, which extends 
nearly to the bottom of the lowe: 
tank. This air causes a violent com 
motion of the milk. 

When the air is turned on the milk 
pump is started, and milk is pumped 
from the lower tank to the upper, 
from which it flows through the per- 
forated bottom and returns to the 
tank in fine streams after the fashio1 
of rain. The pumping is continued 
throughout the blowing process. The 
chief function of the upper tank is 
to cause milk to drop into the lower 
tank in such a manner as to destroy 
the layer of foam which forms on the 
milk which is being treated with ait 
in the lower tank. Experiments for- 
tify earlier conclusions that best re- 
sults are obtained when the tempera- 
ture is 145 degrees Fahrenheit 


S. R. WINTERS. 
| OUR THRIFT TALK 


Making Money Raising Good Hogs 


N APRIL, 1916, I purchased a Duroc- 

Jersey gilt bred to a registered male 
In three months she paid for herself 
and left me a pair of pigs. Since then 
I have sold from her fifteen pigs for 
breeding, fourteen for meat and now 
have a nice young sow. The sow 
sold last summer for twice what she 
cost me 

In March, 1917, I bought a bred gilt, 
Columbia Girl, that now weighs over 
400 pounds thin, and is a fine brood 
sow. She has established a great 
record in raising fancy pigs. My 
success has been due to constant 
reading of The Progressive Farmef 
and pig club bulletins. I have adapt- 
ed Durocs to the conditions of the 
average farm and found them much 
better than the old “pine-root-skia+ 
ner.” JERRY SAWYER, 

Columbia, N. C, 











BETWEEN WIVES 


“Closing the saloons has brought great 
changes.” 

“You bet,” said the other dry town if- 
habitant “Nowadays a woman doesn’t 
know where to find her husband.” 
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‘Insulated 
Heat 
Proof 


Make Longer 
Cream Shipments 


This Sturges refrigerator can 
has a Special heat and cold proof 
insulation between its inner and 
ter walls. 
In a test it lost only eight de grees “cool 
ness’’ in twelve hours in a steady hex at of 
ninety-two degrees. 24-hour hauls safely 
made ust the thing for sweet cream 
shippers. Widen your market— save work of 
icing, using felt jackets, co he 
Write for Booklet No. 
Sturges & Burn Mfg. Co. 
Established 1865 
Chicago, Ill. 

























Easy Terms 


Write for Reduced 
Prices on Wwite Engines 








engines — guarant 
Valuable Book FRE&.—Ed. H. Witte, Pres. 
WITTE ENGINE WORKS 


2357 Oakland Ave., Remece City, Mo. 





2357 Empire Bidg., — 


OTTAW. 


KEROSENE 
ENGINES 


Start Easy tn any weather. Pull steady. 

———e Carry bi _gverlosd. All sizes 
andetyles. 134 H-P. to 22 0 Daye’ Trial. 
Money Gack Guarantee. Prompt shipment. 
Low Pr Write for present money caviog 
pan Prices pri and Free Book, telling 
all yoo want to know about engines. Write today. 


OTTAWA MFG. CO. orrawa! Kane: 


tteburgh, Pa. 




































yi 19% A, . Seineh Toe ence: 
8 1 Farm, Stary end Laws: 
88 styles Farm, Po wo 
rir Fenton. Low prices Barbed Wire, 
Rice FACTORY TO USER DIRECT. 
Hiinytn Sold on 30 days FREE TRIAL. 
1 tio Write for free catalog now. 
itn INTERLOCKING FENCE CO 
“oes Box 153 MORTON, ILLS.: 
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FENCE « TACTORY % 
PRICES « 


A a 


= 
* 
See Before you buy get our cata- 


log, prices and sample of our 
great never-slip lock fence. 
We pay the freight, saving 
. a you ew. we lawn fence, 
at money saving prices. Wri 

T BIRMINGHAM IRON HOOFING co., 
Dept. A, Birmingham, Ala. 











The Threshing Problem 


Threshes cowpeas and soy beans 

ve from the mown vines, wheat, oats, 

rye and barley. A perfect com- 

bination machine. Nothing like it. 

“The machine I have been looking for for 20 

Ww assey. ‘It will meet every de- 

mand.’’—H, A. Morgan, Director Tenn. Exp. Sta- 
ween” os rvklet 24 free 

GER PEA & BEAN THRESHER CO., 
MORRISTOWN, TENNESSEE. 











DICKEY GLAZED TILE 
SILOS 


“The Fruit Jar of the Fields” 
SPECIAL OFFER 
te those who write now. 
W. 8. DICKEY CLAY MFG. 6@.,, 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Maneas City, Me. Macomb, tit. 























Massey’ s Garden Book Tells 
What to plant in the garden 
each month 


| Dairy Communities Are Prosperous 
Communities | 


HE dairy business is second only to 

the corn crop of the United States 

it brings farmers nearly one billion 
dollars annually. 

Don’t keep three cows to produce 
12,000 pounds of milk when two better 
cows will do it with the same amount 
ot feed 

As land, 


pt ice, the 


labor and feed increase in 


cow will more and more 





| town 








| the ground is 5 inches per square inch 
| of the cross section of 





displace the strictly meat-producing 
farm animals, She a es more hu- 
man food with greater eco: than 
does the steer, sheep, or pig Che 
U ited states Cer Sus tor 1910 SUuOWS 
}; an micrease of about 2 per cent 

dairy stock, while the total number of 

ll cattle has decreased 


dependent w he } i« . 
is steady. The dairy business is a cash 
business. It calls for intellectual ac- 
tivity rhe 
gaged in it depends upon his using 
developing his judgment rhe 
successful dairyman must live on the 
farm. His business requires 
sonal attention. He 
and expect the 
on the farm to take the same interest 
in the business that he would take 
himself. 

Dairying builds up the farm. It re- 
quires fewer acres to produce a good | 
living on a dairy farm than on a grain | 
farm, and consequently leads tocloser | 
neighbors and more thickly settled 
communities, The cow converts cheap 
roughage into profit, builds réd barns, 
means living on the farm. Dairy com- 
munities are prosperous communties. 
—G. A. Cardwell, Agricultural and In- 
dustrial Agent, A. C. L. Ry. 


success oF tne man en- 


head, 
his per- 


cannot live in 
hired man out 


Hitch the Animals With Care 


OW that the heavy spring work is 

starting, it is important, according 
to F. D. Cottrell, farm machinery 
cialist, that farmers pay attention to 
the manner of. hitching their animals 
to their implements. Under prevail- 
ing conditions, it is little less than 
criminal neglect to cripple stock b: 
cause of sheer carelessness. 


spe- 





t is a common sight to see an ani 
mals so hitched to a plow that the 
traces pull from the backband instead 
of the hames; and to see the hames 
improperly set. The line of pull should 
be exactly in line from the point of 
the shoulder, and at right angles to 
it, to the center of draft of the| 
plow. It is incorrect to run this line | 
from the collar to the backband and | 
then to the plow, or to place the 
hames so that the pull comes either | 
to the top of the animal’s neck or 
below the point of the shoulder. 

It is important not to overload ani- 
mals at the beginning of the season 
and to make each animal in a com- 
bination do his part. The average 
pressure of resistance of a plow in | 


the cut of a 
plow. A 14-inch plow, therefore, run- 
ning 6 inches deep would have a cross 
section of 84 inches and would have a 
sure of 240 pounds, an amount too 
great for a single horse whose capac- 
ity is, under favorable conditions, 
from 150 to 200 pounds. 

A multiple tandem hitch, with 
equalizing pulleys and cable or chain 
does away with “side drafts” in teams 
four abreast, and puts every animal 
in his most efficient condition. Plac- 
ing 50-pound weights on the double- 
trees of each keeps the tugs at right 
angles to the shoulders. 

Care in hitching animals this year 
will promote considerably the pro- 
duction of this year’s supply of food. 








MIGHT DO THERE 


“This new clerk doesn't seem to know 
anything whatever about anything.” 

“Well, that won’t do for silks or dress 
goods. Put him in the book department,” 
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“No. Trouble to Milk 
with an Empire 


NYONE. can milk a herd with the Empire, because there is so 

little to do. Simply start the engine, attach the milker by hose 

to the pipe line, apply the teat cups to the cow, and carry away the 

milk after the machine has done the work. One man with an Em- 
pire can milk more cows than three men by the hand method. 


Not only does the Empire Milking 
Machine cut dairy costs, but it enables 
you to increase your herd and still handle 
it successfully with your present help. 
And the bigger your herd, the bigger 
should be your dairy profits. 

The action of the Empire teat cups 
is always soothing and perfectly uniform, 
thus tending to make the cows give 


down their best. No trouble need be 


looked for, even with the nervous kickers 
and the “hard milkers’’; they will like 
it better thanhand milking, because of 
the absolute uniformity. 

Why should you continue the drud- 
gery of milkingby hand? Why should 
you disregard those extra dairy profits 
which can easily be yours? Send for 
our catalog 36 and ask us for the name 
of the nearest Empire dealer. 


EMPIRE CREAM SEPARATOR COMPANY, Bloomfield, N. J. 


Also manufacturers of Empire Cream 
Separators and Gasoline Engines 


MILKING MACHINES 


ICAGO, DENVER, ATLAN 
MONTREAL and TORONTO, CANADA 
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Ill Send You 
FREE petal 


—— ALVIN YV. ROWE—Pres. 


On 50 Days 


ROWE'S NEW IDEA’ 


(VALVELESS) 


HOG OILER 


Pll Ship the Oiler— 
Pll Furnish the Oil— 
™~ Pay the Freight 


(or Half the Express) 


Ra OIE OS 
—.} ust st tell me how many Oilers you need (allow 


one Oiler for every 
freight paid and wi 


hogs) and I will ship them to you 
out acent of money in advance. 


I will also include with each Oiler enough Rowe’s Medi- 
cated Oi for 2 fair test, so thetrial wou t cost 
en t 


cent.” 


and let your h 
ack at my expense, 


he Oilers arrive 


set them u 
ogs use them 30 days. If patinGed, pay my low 
rices shown below. If ~~ are not iienned, just send them 


he trial is free to 


Gan’t Get Out of Order # fe satyese 





My hee eS Ofer are built heavy, at rm 


teed for 








Everything About the Garden 








Over 50 years experience in practical gardening is what you 
get in Prof. Massey's Garden Book. Prof. Massey is a recog- 
nized authority on gardening and in his book he gives our 
readers the benefit of his 50 years gardening experiences. 











Send in your renewal. 


Get up a club and get a reward. 











EASTERN EDITION 
a Summ o80 Game Wester ter 


The Carolinas, Virginie, Georgia and Florida 
POUNDED 1606, AT RALIICH, N.C 





“You can tell by a man’s farm whether he reads it or not.’’ 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY BY 


The Progressive Farmer Company, 
(Incorporated under the laws of North Carolina.) 








CLARENCE POE, é J ‘ ‘ R President and Editor 
TAIT BUTLER, . ; Vice-President and Editor 
B. L. MOSS, . Managing Editor 
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Editor Woman’s Department 
° ° Secretary-Treasurer 
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HE condition of the wheat crop on April 1 for 

the United States as a whole was little short of 
phenomenal, being put at 998 per cent by the 
United States Department of Agriculture, with an 
indicated production of 837,000,000 bushels, much 
the largest winter wheat crop ever produced. In 
the Southern states winter wheat is generally re- 
ported excellent, and with $2.26 a bushel guaranteed 
by the Government, prosperity is ahead for wheat- 
growers, 





S THE nights get shorter, the farmer and his 

family should not forget the need for plenty of 
sleep. The man who gets up early should always 
get to bed early. “Early to bed and early to rise,” 
may indeed help toward health, happiness and 
wisdom, as the old rhyme promises us; but nothing 
is said about “late to bed and early to rise.” We 
have just been talking to a farmer who says he gets 
to bed after eleven and gets up at five. We believe 
he would accomplish more and enjoy life much 
more by getting more sleep in the early part of the 
night. 





ET every farmer harrow his corn field just before 

the corn comes up and give the field repeated 
harrowings while the corn is small. All of the 
small weeds and grass are destroyed on about 
fifteen acres per day and the top soil is made into 
a soil mulch to conserve moisture, The hoe is out 
of date in the corn field. It is too slow and expen- 
sive. It is too expensive to depend entirely upon 
the hoe to thin cotton, especially where from one 
to two bushels of seed were planted to the acre. 
The lever peg-tooth harrow run diagonally across 
the beds when the cotton is a week or ten days 
old will thin out the very thick stands, kill the 
small grass and weeds and break the crust over 
the entire surface of the ground. The use of the 
harrow at the proper time will cut the use of the 
hoe at least 50 per cent. 





HE development of cheese factories in western 

North Carolina and Virginia constitutes one of 
the most remarkable features of dairy progress in 
the Southern States. In North Carolina alone, 
twenty-eight such factories are now in operation 
In an early issue we expect to print a special illus- 
trated article covering this important subject. 
Meanwhile, we may note that Mr. F. R. Farnham, 
Cheese Specialist of the Agricultural Extension 
Service, Raleigh, says: 

“The quality of cheese made and the price re- 
ceived is about the same as for leading Wis- 
consin brands. Last year the price was around 
thirty cents wholesale. It is notable, too, that 
our mountain farmers, having seen what they 
can do in selling milk, even from ordinary scrub 
and grade cows, are demanding pure-bred types 
which will give a heavier milk flow. The Cove 
Creek Factory patrons recently ordered a solid 
carload of Holstein calves. The record of this 
factory is characteristic. Its first season four 
vears ago it sold $800 worth of milk; the sec- 
ond, $1,700 worth; the third, $6,000 worth, and 
last year $15,000 worth.” 





HE article by Judge Frank Carter on page 38 will 

be read with interest by all farmers who are 
keeping up with the fight to save the state ware- 
house system from those who are bent on destroy- 
ing it. In some quarters an effort has been made 
to make it appear that the cotton that is not stored 
will pay as much as the cotton that is stored. This 
is not the case. On the contrary, if a man stores 
cotton four or five months his warehouse charge 
will probably be about $1.25 and the bale levy 25 
cents; or a total cost of $1.50 for the man who 
stores. The man who doesn’t store will also get 
much of the benefit of better regulated marketing 
which means better stabilized prices, and will pay 
only 25 cents a bale, and that only for two years. 
So, far from being discriminated against, he will, as 
a general rule, probably get even more in proportion 
to the amount of money spent than the man who 
The State Board of Agriculture has em- 
ployed two eminent democratic lawyers to defend 


stores, 








the act, Hon James H. Pou and Judge Crawford 
Biggs. The State Farmers’ Union has employed for 
the same purpose ex-Senator Butler, thus empha- 
the interest tarme: t all parties feel 
measure, 


‘THOUSANDS of farmers do 


vators and 


ot own riding culti- 
These men 
must, of course, with one- 
horse implements. The one-horse spring-tooth cul- 
tivator, the five and seven-tooth cultivator and the 
nine to fourteen-tooth cultivator and harrow 
the types of implements to use. The turning plow 
is out of place in a field after the soil is broken, 
unless rains are frequent and it becomes necessary 
to bury grass. The one-horse spring-tooth culti- 
vator may be used in six or seven different ways 
The teeth on the nine to fourteen-tooth are re- 
versible. One end of each tooth is straight and 
sharp, while the other end has a small cultivator 
tooth forged on it. Horse hoes, sweeps and regular 
shovels or blades may be used on the regular five- 
tooth cultivator. These cultivators destroy weeds, 
form an ideal mulch to retain moisture and do not 
cut the roots of the growing plants. 


Cotton Seed: Feed and Fertilizer Value 


WING to the difficulty in disposing of cotton 

seed and the reduced price, even when they 

can be sold, many are asking about their value 
for feed and fertilizer. 


orse 


have only one | 


cultivate their crops 


are 





For feeding, cotton seed are worth about two- 
thirds as much as cottonseed meal. That is, 
cottonseed meal can be bought for $60 a ton, cotton 


when 


seed are not worth more than $40 a ton for feeding. 

Compared with corn, up to the amount of seed 
which can be safely and economically fed, say up 
to five pounds a day to an average cow, there is not 
much difference in the feeding value of corn and 
seed. On this is $1.40 a 
cotton but 


when corn 
worth $50 a 


stated, relatively small amounts of cotton seed can 


basis, 


cotton 


bushel, seed are ton, as 
be fed without causing scouring or too great loose- 
ness of the bowels. 

For fertilizer cotton seed are worth about one- 
half as much as cottonseed meal. That is, when 
cottonseed meal can be bought for $60 a ton, cotton 
seed are for 
But since nitrogen can be bought for less than 30 
cents a pound in both sulphate of ammonia and 
nitrate of soda, a ton of cotton seed is really not 


worth $25 for fertilizer. To give cotton seed a value 


not worth over $30 a ton fertilizer. 


of $25 a ton as fertilizer, nitrogen must be valued 
at about 30 cents a pound, phosphoric acid at 7 cents 


and potash at nearly 20 cents a pound 





Abundant Home-grown Roughage Es- 
sential to Successful Dairying 


T IS absolutely necessary to provide good pas- 
tures, silage and legume hays to make the dairy 
the South. The 


dairy cow should have all of these feeds she will 


successful and profitable in 
consume, first, because they are the cheapest, and, 
second, because they are the best 

The average Southern dairyman pays from $40 to 
$60 a ton for large quantities of concentrates, and 
too frequently also pays out hard-earned money 
for low-grade roughages; but if take 
some of this money and develop good pastures and 
provide an abundance of silage and legume hays, 
he could reduce his grain or 
one-half and out 
roughages entirely. 

No matter how good the cow, or how well she be 


he would 


concentrate ration 


cut his purchased low-grade 


bred, unless she be given an abundance of feed she 
cannot Of 
course, we need better cows, much better; but with 


produce largely nor economically. 
the best of such cows as we have the dairy business 
can be made profitable if these cows are fed intelli- 
gently. No dairy cow is fed intelligently unless 
she gets all the feed she will pay a profit on, nor is 
it possible to feed a dairy cow intelligently on a 
Southern farm on purchased roughage. If the 
roughage be good, pasture or 
hay, the average cow requires or will pay for only 


The extra ea vod 


silage and legume 


a small amount of concentrates. 
cow will pay for a liberal allowance of concen- 


trates at even present prices, for it is really hard 
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to over-feed an extra good dairy cov Moreover 


over-feeding is a rare fault in the South, except 
with the poor c 

But if the cows have good pasture or silage and 
legume hays—all they will consume—our habits ot 
over-feeding the very poor cows and under-feeding 


the good cows will not be so serious, because whe: 


produced on the farm these feeds are the cheapest 


on which the dairy cow can be fed. 


Many beginners and others who have never 
studied feeding ask for rules for feeding the dairy 
cow. Here are our rules, and they are the best 


which can be suggested: 

Provide good pastures, and when these do not 
furnish all the grass the cow wants and can gather 
during one-half or two-thirds the time she is in the 
pasture, supplement the pasture with all the silage 
and legume hay she will consume, and then give 
her only such grain or concentrates as she will pay 
for by the increase in milk flow which this grain 
lf she will not give enough extra milk 
to pay a profit on some grain, don’t give her any 
On the other hand, if she will pay a profit on a 
large amount of grain, by the increase in milk which 
it produces, then she is entitled to a heavy grain 
ration and should have it. But no cow should re- 
ceive high-priced purchased concentrates until she 
has had all she will eat of good grass or silage and 
legume hay grown on the farm, 


produces. 


Investigations in certain dairy sections showed 
that the dairymen who sold hay were the most 
Why? Was 


it because of the money received for the hay, or 


successful or made the most money. 


was it because the fact that they sold hay show- 
ed the cows got all they required? The latter is 
decidedly the most probable explanation, Their 
cows got all the roughage they required which was 
produced on the farm. That is, the cows were well 
fed at the lowest possible cost. Nine times out of 
ten the dairyman who buys roughage is a poor 
feeder and a poor farmer, the former because of 
the latter. 

A man may be a good producer of crops and still 


be a poor livestock man, but no one can be a good 





stockman unless he is first a good farmer—a good 


producer of feeds. 





Successful Dairymen Are Those Who 
Beat the Average 


NE must beat the average in any line of busi- 


ness to win success worthy of note. The 
average dairyman works hard, or at least 
regularly, and makes little money. The average 


dairy cow, giving 150 pounds of butter fat, is not 
a profitable dairy cow. The man who makes 17 ot 


18 bushels of corn or 150 to 185 pounds of lint 


cotton per acre, the average yields in the South, 


is not a successful farmer, no matter how much 
money value he may have transferred from his soil 
to his bank account 

In the more difficult, complicated or highly spe- 
cialized lines of endeavor, the greater the intelli- 
gence that is required to beat the average. Dairy- 
ing is perhaps the most highly specialized line of 
livestock production. The same large crop pro- 
duction and skill in breeding are required, as in 
other lines; the care and feeding require the same 
or even more knowledge and careful attention than 


are required for other animals; but in addition, a 


product requiring knowledge, care and business 
ability to handle properly must also be taken 
care of. 


Dairying will pay better compensation for labor 
and knowledge put into it than any other line of 
livestock production, but good compensation can 
only be obtained from good dairying. Success in 
the dairy business is not going to come easy, be- 
cause it is a complicated or highly specialized busi- 
ness in which much knowledge, hard work and 
careful business methods are required; but the 
man who gets the vision of what there is to be 
known and done in dairying and sets about it with 
a determination to beat the average has laid the 
foundation on which success is builded. 

Most Southern dairymen do not take their busi- 


ness seriously enough; that is, they have not fully 
compreh ed the possibilities in the business, nor 
gotten a clear, full vision of what there is to be 


learned a it it. 
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More About Russia: 





How to Understand 
Conditions Since ‘‘Red Sunday’’ 


By CLARENCE POE 








The Czar’s Slaves Become His Masters 


VEN when the year 1917 began all Russia was 
still ruled by one man. Then suddenly, on 

March 15, 1917, the cables and telegraph lines 
flashed out to all the world what was perhaps the 
most amazing single piece of news which people 
then living had ever heard. “The Czar of all the 
Russias” had signed away all right to his throne, 
not only for himself, but for his son. The world’s 
greatest stronghold of king-rule, after standing the 
storm's for hundreds of years, had gone down sud- 
dently, almost silently, and without bloodshed. The 
Czar had tried to send home the people’s represen- 
tatives in the Duma; the people had risen; the 
Czar’s soldiers, converted beforehand to the peo- 
ple’s cause, not only refused to fire on the patriots, 
but joined the people in demanding liberty. 


{t seemed for a time as if a strong, orderly, re- 
sponsible government would be at once set up in 
Russia, but it was not to be so, Disorder and an- 
archy soon set in. Bribery by German 
seems to have been in progress both before and 
after the Czar’s resignation. The Czar had mar- 
ried a sister of the German Kaiser, and was largely 
In fact, officials of his had 


agents 


under her influence. 
been trying to arrange a peace with Germany for 
sometime before he was forced off his throne. It 
is also generally believed that German money has 
influenced not a few of the Russian officials. who 
have come and gone since the Czar’s day 

5 


The Duma, the Soviet, Kerensky and the 
Bolsheviki 


FTER the Czar left Petrograd, the Duma se- 

lected some officers to manage affairs until 

they could get an assembly of the people to 
decide on a permanent government. Very soon, 
however, a “Council of Soldiers’ and Workmen’s 
Delegates” was established in Petrograd, and claim- 
ed complete authority. This organization, often 
called the “Soviet,” was composed only of elected 
representatives of workingmen and soldiers. Men 
of property and rank throughout Russia were prac- 
tically shut out from all voting or other political 
privileges. The novelist Tolstoi had written of a 
kingdom in which only those with corns on their 
hands would rule, and the Soviet set’out to make 
his dream a reality. 
The Duma itself, we have seen, had been 
largely elected by wealthy people, and the officers 
it had named were therefore looked on with suspi- 
cion. Most of them were forced out of office, and 
an enthusiastic young leader of the working peo- 
ple, Alexander F. Kerensky, became the head of 
Kerensky, however, soon show- 
to the 
controlling Russia. He wished to keep Russia in 
the war, wished to help England, France 
America put down German autocracy, while Ger- 
man agents misled the ignorant Russians into be- 
lieving that the Allies were simply seeking power 
and territory rather than justice. 


as 


the government. 


ed himself unable handle new elements 


and 


Then, too, the Russian peasants for generations 
had been mad with hunger for land. As Count 
Ilya Tolstoy says, “The sole ambition of the illit- 
erate peasant has been for land, more land, and 
yet again more land”—not, more land to own as an 
individual but more land for the village group to 
control and cultivate; more land so that the vil- 
lage groups might have more work and less star- 
vation. The millionaires in Russia had had their 
wealth largely in land, and for a single prince or 
noble to have 1,000,000 acres did not excite sur- 
prise. Now that freedom had come, the first wish 
of the peasants was to get control of the great 
landed estates. They wished to hurry home to 


complete this job. 





The soldiers therefore had no with 


Kerensky when he called on them to keep on fight- 
ing. They wanted to get back to the villages and 
help divide up the land 


patience 


So Kerensky was soon overthrown by an organi- 
zation of extreme or radical socialists known as 
the “Bolsheviki.” The Bolsheviki consisted of the 
majority faction of the town workers’ party, the 
Socialist-Democratic which later united 
with the majority element in the peasants’ “Social 
Revolutionary Party.” The Bolsheviki govern- 
ment led by Nikolai Lenine and Leon Trotzky at 
once announced that it would work for a speedy 
peace and for taking over the great landed estates 
Factories were 


Party,” 


for cultivation by the peasants. 
also taken from their owners and put in control of 


factory workers. 
& 


An Era of Bloodshed 


LWAYS and everywhere it seems that when- 

ever an old government is overturned and be- 

fore a new one gets to running well, violent 
and bloodthirsty men will get control. It has prov- 
ed so in Russia. Life has been cheap in Petrograd, 
and cheap out in the country. The Czar was shot 
after some sort of trial in 1918, and countless oth- 
er persons of prominence have also been killed. 
Even people who once risked their lives for Rus- 
sian freedom are punished by the Bolsheviki if 
they fail to support that organization now. Vio- 
lence and disorders become common. The 
peasant is taking over not only the “million square 
miles of cultivated land and forests” which have 
been the private possession of the Czars for no 
one knows how long, but the peasant is also driv- 
ing out the largest landowner-nobles, burning 
their fine homes, and taking over their estates. 
Letters from an American woman who married ah 
aged and wealthy Russian are interesting at this 
point. His 7,000-acre estate has been in the family 
200 years. Now a community of peasants virtually 
has charge of the place. “The best we can hope 
for,” she writes, “is to escape with our lives but of 
course quite ruined.” 


have 


Nevertheless, there is no reason to despair of 
Russia. The great majority of Russian people are 
pitifully ignorant, and we must not be surprised if 
they do not at first choose wise leaders. For hun- 
dreds of years the people have suffered under a 
government: which not only kept them ignorant 
but practiced cruelty and bloodshed to gain its 
ends, and we must not be surprised if the people 
themselves now practice some of the lessons which 
their masters taught by centuries of terrible exam- 
ple. The Russian peasants have long been robbed, 
and it is easy to make them believe that they may 
now rob to get even. From their point of view 
the Russian Revolution was a “class war”—a war 
in which the workers as a class triumphed over 
the Czar and the nobles just as clearly as Ameri- 
cans triumphed over the Tories in our Revolution- 
ary War. Consequently, they say that in taking 
the land of the nobles they are only taking the us- 
ual fruits of victory and conquest, and with as 
much right as American states after the Revolu- 
tion took the lands of the Tories, or Cromwell af- 
ter the Irish Revolution took the-lands of the 
Irish. 

& 


The Spirit of Brotherhood Among 


Russian Farmers 


HAT the Russia of tomorrow will be it is of 
W course too early to say. But certain quali- 

ies of Russian character give us much rea- 
son for hope. 


Certain it is that, though other peoples may talk 
as much of brotherhood and comradeship, the 
Russian peasant has heretofore seemed to lead 
the world in the actual everyday practice of these 
principles. Perhaps the fact that the peasants 
have always had their houses grouped together in 
a village helps. One writer says, in fact, that this 
grouping and the consequently richer and more 
intimate social life, friendship, and comradeship 
has been “God’s great gift and boon to Russia.” 
At any rate, while our American farmers, where 
each man lives to himself, are slow to develop co- 
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Operation even in methods of buying, selling, etc 


aud are too often suspicious of one another, co 
Operation in all lines of work is common among 
Russian farmers 

One other little known fact of Russian life give 


a great lesson for faith and hope in Russia’s ft 
ture. This fact is that while Russia at the top has 
long been the cruel and shameful autocracy al- 
ready described, yet in nearly all purely local af 
fairs the people have governed themselves with 
wonderful ability and success. 


‘ 


as 
The Mir Is a “Neighborhood Republic”’ 


HIS local or neighborhood government is 

called the “Mir,” and is very much like the 

“town meetings” or township meetings which 
made New England such a great democracy. In 
these township meetings, the people of New Eng- 
land come together once a year or oftener, elect 
their local officers, levy their local taxes, and dis- 
cuss everything affecting their local welfare—the 
public roads, public schools, public health, law- 
enforcement, and community progress. So in the 
Russian “Mir” the people of the neighborhood 
come together, elect their local officers (formerly 
their priests also), decide what portion of the 
common lands each man shall cultivate, settle dis- 
putes between peasants, and about everything else 
not previously settled by the national government. 
And a most curious fact is that things are done by 
unanimous agreement—just as an American jury- 
trial. “When a mir has to take any action all the 
people come together on the village street and talk 
it over, men and women on equal terms. If they 
do not agree they talk it over again and keep on 
until the opposition is convinced or silenced.” 

So much for the spirit of brotherhood in govern- 
ment—local government. Now let us see how this 
spirit shows itself in work. We have already seen 
that the people farm together instead of separate- 
ly, but this is only the beginning. 

Back in the old half-savage days, the Russians, 
instead of having each man hunt his game for 
himself, hunted in groups and divided the game. 
And today, “all kinds of work from the simplest 
field labor to the building of houses and the car- 
rying of the mails” is done by little groups called 
“artels.”. When workmen from other parts of Rus- 
sia come to St. Petersburg to work in the factories, 
we are told, or to work as masons, carpenters, etc., 
“they immediately unite in groups of from ten to 
fifty persons, settle in a house together, keep a 
common table, and pay each his part of the ex- 
pense to the elected ‘elder’ or head. Groups of 
farmers often rent or buy land together, work it 
together, and divide expenses and profits by some 
system. All over Russia are such ‘artels’—in the 
cities, in the forests, on journeys, and even in the 
prisons.” Even when the peasant families decide 
to go to some new home, they usually go in com- 
panies, several families together. 

In view of these facts, and many other similar 
facts which might be given, we should be prepared 
to agree with the writer who says: “The Russian 
cannot escape the passion for brotherhood. He 
was born with it in his blood.” 

Nor can we doubt that on such a noble founda- 
tion, the Russia of tomorrow will develop a civil- 
ization and a quality of human life which some of 
our so-called “superior” peoples of today will 
watch with both interest and envy. 





Favorite Bible Verses 
MONG Progressive Farmer readers the fol- 
lowing are the eleventh greatest favorites 
among Old and New Testament verses, re 
spectively, according to the recent expression oi 
preferences on this subject: 

Bless the Lord, O my soul; and all that is within 
me bless his holy name.—Psalm 103:1. 

And the Spirit and the bride say, Come. And let 
him that heareth say, Come. And let him that i: 
athirst come: and whosoever will, let him take the 
water of life freely —Rev. 22:17. 


A Thought for the Week 


A M ALWAYS feeling how strong is his (Glad- 








stone’s) aversion to seeing more than he can 

help of what is sordid, mean, ignoble. He has 
not been in public life all these years without rub 
bing shoulders with plenty of baseness on every 
scale, and plenty of pettiness in every hue, but he 
has always kept his eyes well above it. Never was 
a man more wholly free of the starch of the censor, 
more ready to make allowance, nor more indulgent 
even; he enters into human nature in al! its com- 


pass. But he won't linger a minute longer than he 
must in the dingy places of life and character.— 
From M ; t» aboot Waa. 2. Ge 
stone, D 1, 189 
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Food 


Girl 
Mellin’s Food 
has secured a world- 
wide reputation 
through raising 
thousands of ruddy, 
vigorous, healthy 


babies. 


Send today for a trial size bottle 
of Mellin’s Food, together u ith 
our book, “The Care and 
Feeding of Infants.” 

They are Free. 


Mellin’s Food Company 


Boston, Mass. 
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CAROLINA BEDDING CO. Dept. 107 Greensbere, N.C. 











Farm Opportunities 
In United States 


IF YOU are interested, write to the Home- 

seeker’s Bureau, U. S. Railroad Administra- 
tion, for free information, naming the state 
the advantages of which you desire to investi- 
gate, and giving full particulars about your 
requirements. 


The Homeseekers’ Bureau is NOT selling real 
estate. Its mission is to furnish dependable 
data regarding land values, production, mar- 
kets, climate, schools, churches, roads, etc., to 
hose a wish to engage in farming, stock 
airying, gardening and kindred pur- 
suite. 7 letter will bring an answer which 
may hel» in solving your problems of living. 
Address J. L. EDWARDS, Manager, Room 102, 


Agricultural Section, U. 8. Railroad Admin- 
istration, Washington, D. C. 














—THE HOOSIER.POULTRY FARM— 
Has 75 varieties of pure-bred land and 


water fowls, Chickens, Geese, Ducks, 
Guineas and Turkeys. Also 
Airedale Pups for sale. Send Se s 


cauien —? * Rae this paper when 
&. R. ‘SciRCLES THORNTOWN, IND. 


Get a Feather Bed 


. 09.95; 30-lb. $10.95: 35-Ib. 611.95; 40-]b. 
612. a gy ty ? Mb Pillows $1.75. All new feathers, best 
ficking. We have 61,000 cash deposit in bank to guar- 
aentee satiefaction of momey back. Mail erder or write 
for iTaRy. today. 
SAWITAR 


BEDDING CO., Dept. 1@2 CHARLOTTE, H.C. 
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WHEN LITTLE CHILDREN 
SI SING 


CHILDREN sing as bees or birds, 
With little heed of time or r 
iystically they impart 

adness that is in the heart 


He: 
Yet n 
The g 





| growth 





They ave no sense of rule or rhyme 


ure-beat of 








is al 
he chanting, humming girl or boy 


Of rustl gr 
" i 
Kno. } ld’s dim str: oy 


the wo 
At 1d bit by bit 
The childsong holds and ect 
might tune our souls 
harmony that ro 
yw, and al! around, 
would their 


If you or I 

To the true 

Above, bel« 

Our songs 
sound; 

We might, as little girls and boys, 
Unconsciously sing to our toys— ~ 
Then I and you 
Might strike one note 

true, 


harsher 


lose 


that would ring 


great triumphant chord 
Lord, 


rhaps the 
angels sing before the 
The dawnsong of the stars and sur 
Is like the song of little ones— 
Pure, sweet, untouched of skill or 
3ut welling from the inmost heart 
A perfect thing— 
Such songs the little children sing 
mw. @. 


is 


art, 


N. 











Interesting Items About Milk 


ILK should be regarded as a food 
rather than as a beverage. 

As soon as milk enters the stomach 
it becomes solid by the action of ren- 
nin which causes it to become clotted. 

Milk should be sipped rather than 
drunk; if taken quickly in large quan- 
tities it forms a dense curd that the 

gastric juice acts upon with difficulty. 

Milk is an ideal food for infants. It 
contains everything necessary for the 
of young mammals during 
their period of most rapid growth. 

Children absorb 96 per 
total milk while 
sorb 89 per cent. 


the 
ab- 


cent of 


solids of adults 
The aged should make much use of 
milk as their digestion becomes im- 


| paired. 


| mixed 


who eat 


int 


aged persons 
diets get the greatest amou 
of good from milk by taking it 
tween meals slowly with a cracker or 
piece of bread. 

Milk is more sensitive to careless- 
ness or dirt than any other food. 
When in doubt as to the cleanliness of 
the milk supply it is best to scald it. 


Anemic or 
al 
be- 


milk (lactose) is what the 
Lac- 


Sugar of 
name implies, the milk of sugar. 


|tose has some advantages over cane 


sugar; it does not ferment readily; it 
is not so quickly absorbed; it does 
not increase the flow of urine, and is 


not so sweet:to thé taste as is cane 
sugar. 
Potassium, sodium, calcium, mag- 


nesium, iron, sulphur, phosphorus and 
chlorine are all present in milk. 


When the scum of heated milk is 


tremoved some of the nutritive value 
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of the milk is lost. The scum of milk 
contains coagulated albumen, coagu- 
lated casein and some fat. If it is 
beaten with an egg beater it is mixed 
in the milk again and is not lost. 


Milk heated in a double boiler 
never reaches a higher temperature 
than 196 degrees Fahrenheit. If heat- 
ed in a single vessel it may reach the 
boiling point, 212 degrees Fahrenheit 
which is constipating 


In pasteurized milk almost all of 
the disease germs are killed, includ- 
ing those which cause souring, but 


not the spores. 





To pasteurize milk, 
sterilized 


sorbent cotton, place bottles in a wire 


put 
bottles, 


basket, immerse basket in a kettle of 
cold water, and heat gradually to a 
temperature of from 158 to 167 de- 
grees: keep so thirty minutes and 
cool quickly. Keep in a cold place 

In sterilized milk the germs 
spores are supposed to be killed 
the taste of the milk altered, 
albumen is coagulated, the fine emul- 
sion of fat is destroyed, t Ss S 
less easy fd t ita- 
mines 

A formula for Ow K 
closely resembling human milk is tof 
milk (10 per cet fat) 8 ounces: boiled 
water 11] ounces; lime water, 1 ounce; 
sugar of milk 2% tablespoons 
amount is sufficie for ten feedings 
allowing two ounces for a feeding 

How much milk or other food can a 
chi¥d take? It cannot take more than 
its stomach capacity which differs at 
different ages. At birth 5-6 to 1 
ounce; at 4+ weeks, 24% ounces; at 8 
weeks, 34§ ounces; at 12 weeks, 314 
ounces; at 16 weeks, 334 ounces; at 20 


weeks, 334 ounces. 


Milk is easy of digestion and ab- 
sorption. When comparing the di- 
gestion of raw milk with cooked, ex- 
periments have shown very different 
results. The clots formed by cooked 
milk are smaller and less’ dense than 


those formed by raw milk; 


less, because of the loss of vitamines 
and other factors it is the belief of 
most authorities that the casein of 


cooked milk is not so readily absorb- 
ed as that of raw milk, nor the fat so 
completely absorbed. 

The taste of milk can be altered 
invalids by heating, adding salt, pep- 
per, ginger, cinnamon, nutmeg, tea, 
coffee, chocolate, lime-water, soda, 
water, beef-extract, egg and lemon, 
sassafras. 


for 


Milk is more fortunate than is most 


foods in that it contains both vita- 
mines; that is, fat soluble A, and 
water soluble B, essential to growth 


and nutrition. 





How to Have Clean Milk 


ONE is to produce clean milk, it 


- 


I", 


is necessary to have all of the milk 
utensils clean and as free as possible 
from bacteria. The pails, cans 
strainers and other vessels and uten- 
sils should first be rinsed in cold er 
lukewarm water, then washed 
warm water, to which has been adde 
some washing powder and _ final! 
scalded in boiling water. Most bac- 
teria which ordinarily get into milk 
are killed by water which is near the 
boilifg point. After scalding these 
utensils they should be kept in a clean 
place, where no dust can settle on 
them, because dust particles are us- 


ually loaded with bacteria. 

Simple and inexpensive methods 
which will help to produce clean milk 
are: the use of a small-top or cov- 
ered pail. There are many ,types 
reasonable in price. One of these 
pails will keep out of milk from 50 to 
90 per cent of the bacteria which or- 
dinarily get into it during the process 
of milking. 

Another precaution is to wipe the 
udder and flanks of the cow with a 
damp cloth just before milking. The 
cloth need not be very wet, but it 
should have enough water on it to 
moisten the hair on the parts wiped. 
This tends to prevent the dust and 
dirt from falling from the body of 


milk in | 
stop them with ab- |} 
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200 to 6,000 
Cans a Day. 


tho schools, hotels, communities and 
homes are joyfully using the 


ROYAL 


STEAM PROCESS 
CANNER 
There is a size for all their needs. 
paved method for canning fruits and vege- 


Most ap- 
tables. Endorsed by U.S. Government. Add 
: your earnings this year! Write now for 
full information. 
ROYAL SUPPLY COMPANY 
246 West Fourth St. Cincinnati, O 
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Many are making $15.00 and up per day can- 

ming a and vegetables for market, neigb- 
bors and home by using a 

“PAVORITE” HOME CANNER 


Made better, last longer no waste, gives best 
Tesulte, usce lese fuel, easy to operate. 
Prices, and up. We furnish cans 
and labele. ‘Write for FREE BOOKLET. 


We also manufacture Home and Community 
Steam Pressure Outfits. 


Carolina Metal Products Co. 
Post Office Box 199 0=0_: Wilmington, N. CG. 


NEW MONITOR nesrinc IRON 


AG ENTS $30 to $50 a week actually being 


made now by m nd women 
The original—the heeb—tiee lowest: 
priced. Nickel plated—looks good 
—makes good—sells fast—guarane 
teed. No ex ence needed. 
2 Women as well as men, 
Exclusive territory. 
Work all ore aretime, 
m Mrs. Nixon, Vt. 

Rene half day. 
















SEND FOR FREE 
OUTFIT OFFER 


















sold 
E vanag, 
O., sold 2 dozen one 
Liberak 
terms, todaromnt service. 
Write ay. 


fee THE MONITOR SAD IRON CO. 
Jameep 116 Fay St, BIG PRAIRIE, OHIO 














THEY SPREAD 


ill All Flies! orcas 

















Placed anywhere, DAISY FLY KILLER attracts and 
kils el } flies. Neat, clean, orvamental capventont and 
a asts allsea- 
Pe eS PSS I on wMtade of metal, 
y Thy can'tepi or tip over: 
Bes ey will not soil or injure 
W@ anything. Pasgentecd. 

FLY KILLER 

t your dealer or 


/ 6 by EXPRESS. 


weneld. 
HAROLD SOMERS, 150 De 


$1.25. 
alb Ave., Brooklyn, N. ¥g 





AERATES AND COOLS MILK at one opere 
@tion. Halte bacteria growth—removes odors 


pataves time. Simple—easy | te clean—low in 





cost, yD and creame 
eries. If your dealer cannot supply you write 
for special offer. The Improved CHAMPION 


MILK-COOLER-AERATOR saves its cost 

in one week—write for folder. 
CHAMPION MILK COOLER CO. 

Dept. & Cortiand, M. Ye 









Mail us your — films—best work, 
vice. Roll films developed free, packs 1 
prints 3c to6c ‘ath, Enclose stamps to save delay. 

Geomerne’s Eastman Kooan Agency, Gramimcuam, Ala 


OUR BEST OFFER 















the cow into the pail during milking. 
The stable air should be as quiet as 
possible during the time that the! 
milking is in progress. Anything | 
which stirs up a dust, such as sweep- 
ing the stable floor, or feeding hay or | 


Ie one old subscriber and 
E one new subscriber $1 50 
. both one year for F 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 




















Saturday, April 19, 1919] 
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OUR PATTERN DEPARTMENT 





T8$3—Child’s Undergarinent.—Cut in 5 sizes: 4 4 4 
2 yards of 36-inch material 
25—Girls’ Dress.—-Cut in 3 sizes: 12, 14 and ' 1 1 ‘ 
of 35 inch materia 
2791—Girls’ Dress.—Cut in 4 sizes: 6, 6 and ars Size 12 requ ‘ i 
of 36 inch material, 
73—Girls’ Dress with Guimpe.—Cut in 4 si ‘ i \ yea Size ) 
require 1°53 yards for the guimpe and %, ard dt - 
material. 
ice of each Pattern, 10 cents 
lilustrated Qua Style Book, 10 cer 
Address Vattern Department, The Progress Farme 








grain just before or during milking, 
is likely to greatly increase the num- 
ber of bacteria in milk. 

Gut even with the best of care a 
tew bacteria will get into milk. Un- 
less it is cooled at once and kept cold, 
hese bacteria will multiply. The 
temperature should be as low as pos- 
sible without freezing; if milk is cool- 

to 4) degrees Fahrenheit and not 
that tempera- 
ture very few of the germs which or- 
linarily get into milk will increase. 
—Cornell University Press Bulletin 


illtowed to rise above 





What I Have Learned From Home 
Demonstration Work 


| HAVE learned to make my life in the 





ntry a happy and contented one, 
home demonstration work has 
en the power behind the throne. 
We have community clubs, and have 
rned the value of codperation. We 
ow our neighbors better, and love 
and respect them more. We exchange 
have learned many practi- 


cou 





as anc 


at helpful plans for our farm 
homes 
\Ve know more about gardening, as 
elf as pickling, preserving and can- 
(his year we canned sausage, 
ire-ribs, chitterlings. head cheese 
nd seuse, so that nothing was wast- 
or spoiled from hog-killing. 


e have learned to get more eggs, 
d raise more chickens at less cost. 
giving our poultry free access at 
ill times to a dry mash with a small 
antity of beef scrap and scattering 

rains in litter we have 
r chickens and get more eggs 
half the cost. 


deep 





\Ve have learned to make more and 
ter butter, and get a better price 


\Ve have more farm home conven- 
ces to lighten our work and more 
' time for recreation and social diver- 
Vhere you have a good home de- 
nstration agent in your county, 
will find contentment and pros- 
ity among your women. 
no other vocation is woman 
re a queen upon her throne,—than 
it of home-maker and housekeeper 
the farm. She is captain of the 
imissary department, and Red 
ss nurse for all ailing human be- 


s, as well as calves, pigs and 
ckens. 
Sanitation in farm homes will re- 


‘e added impetus this year, and 


unty agent will be a great 
Pp in working out our plans. 
Ve have learned that if you get 







m home demonstration work 
st work side by side with your 
vernment worker, for nothing suc- 
is without coéperation. 


MRS. IDA McKAY. 





inklin, Tenn. 
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The Mother’s Harvest 

Y SISTER Helen and I are getting 

along. We can’t call ourselves 
young any more. Her daughter Mar- 
gery is married Frank 
is in the senior year at college. Helen 
has reason to feel perfectly satisfied 
with her work as a mother. Both 
Margery and Frank would be a credit 
They have their faults, 


and her son 


to any family. 


but these are not noticeable. What 
I admire most is their absolute sin- 
cerity; there seems to be not only 


no striving after effect, complete un- 
consciousness of it. | question wheth- 
er this is entirely desirable in a boy 
of Frank’s temperament. If he were 
not kindhearted, his bluntness would 
at times give offense. Still he is ob- 
liging and that saves the situation. I 
asked Helen if she thought that when 
Margery had children she would fol- 
low along her mother’s lines. 

“Why, no,” said Helen, “I hope she'll 
improve on ‘em. You must remember 
that the children rarely had occasion 
to know my motives. Perhaps they 
think every child is trained as they 
were. I never tried to impress the 
children with my personality. What | 
was what most mothers 
their children, the 


aimed at 
should desire for 


good old standard virtues which we 
all ought to have, such as _ truth, 
honor, charity, obedience fait] 


Those seemed essential. There were 
other things I wanted for them, such 
as neatness, courtesy, and thriit 
There were still others that I hoped 
they would have, but did not especial- 
ly strive for. I feared to meddle too 
much with their individuality. Do 
you know I could wish that I 
had aimed at more in their training 
[s it not amazing that every virtue 
I wished them to have, they have? 
As I look back I can’t see that I work- 
ed hard to get them, either. I seem 
to have simply kept those things in 
mind and headed the children in that 
direction. I wanted the children to 
have certain qualities, and they have 
them.” 


now 


“One reason why your children are 
straightforward and sincere, Helen, is 


because you never ‘pretended’ with 
them. How will children learn the 
truth from parents whom they fre- 


quently hear telling what isn’t true? 
How will they learn honesty when 
their parents tell them to deceive the 
conductor about their ages? Those 
who are taught.to be polite only be- 
fore company are not apt to be truly 
courteous. Some parents eught to 
train themselves instead of training 
their children.”—Susan Chenery, in 
Kindergarten Helps. 





“Gee, no!" exclaimed the pretty cash girl 
“I wouldn't marry you if you was the last 
man on earth I don't want nothin’ to do 


with you. Is that plain English?’ 

“It's plain enough,” said the mortified 
bookkeeper, “‘but it isn't English,’”—Boston 
Transcript - 

’ me } 
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The Tongue 


Test 


Put a little alum on the 
end of your tongue and you 
will have the reason why 
alum baking powder should 


not be used in food. 


England and France for- 
bid the sale of baking pow- 


der containing alum. 


You can tell whether bak- 
ing powder contains alum 


by reading the label. 


ROYAL 


Baking Powder 


Absolutely Pure 


Contains No Alum— 


Leaves No Bitter Taste in the Food 

















































4000 Lbs. Capacity 


taking the place of teams. 


The Traffic hauls on average roads, a 4,000-tb. load 14 miles in one 
hour for 30c worth of gasoline—against 4 miles an hour with a 
And the Traffic will make three trips while your team is 


team. 
making one. 


If you measure the miles you have to cover in dollars and cents, 
you can’t afford to haul with horses when the Traffic will do it so 
Think of the time you can save, also—the con- 
And the 


much cheaper. 


venience of it with no hitching up and unhitching to do. 


Traffic only eats when working. 
The Traffic is built of standardized units. 





$1395 


Let Your “Horse Sense” Guide You 


Traffic Truck 


Just as horses have taken the place of oxen, Traffic Trucks arg 


The Traffic is the lowest 
priced 4,000-tb. capacity truck in the world. And it’s all truck-cheap 


only in price; and that’s because we build so many of them. 


Make up your mind—now—to own a Traffic. 


Use Your “Horse Sense’’ 
Write for Catalog Today 
Chassis $1395, f. o. b. St. Louis 


Traffic Motor Truck Corporation 
ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 
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“They’re splendid” 


Every one in the family is pleased 





with Durable DURHAM Hosiery. It 
is so comfortable, so good-looking, and 
it wears so long without holes. But 
mother is pleased most of all. She sees 
there is less darning and fewer new pairs to buy. 
DURABLE 
DURHAM HOSIERY 
FOR MEN, WOMEN AND CHILDREN 
Made Strongest Where the Wear is Hardest 
The tops are wide and elastic; legs are full length; sizes are accurately 
marked; soles and toes are smooth, seamless and even, and the genuine 
Durham dyes prevent fading under hardest wearing or washing conditions. 
You thould be able to buy Durable-DURHAM Hosiery at any dealer's. 
If not, write to our Sales Department at 68 Leonard Street, New York, 
and we will see that you are supplied. A free catalog showing the many 
Durable-DURHAM atyles will be mailed upon request. Prices 20c to 50c 
& pair, 
DURHAM HOSIERY MILLS, Durham, N. C. 
88 Leonard Street, New York 





DurableeDURHAM Hosiery is not a uct of child labor. No 
person under | 4 yearsis employed, faduael conditions under 
eupervision of experts tramed in U. S. Government 
courseson employment management. Av- 
exage working day is 8 hours 
and 15 minutes, ‘or women. Made from 
lisle-finish yarn. Medium weight. Wide 
elastic top. ubly reinforced heels and) 
toes, White, 25c. Black, 20c. 








How do you judge a farm engine? 


Y the strength or design of the several parts? The 
Worthington Type “W’” invites most critical study 
from intake to exhaust. 


By performance? Thousands of users—probably some 
of your neighbors—will tell you Worthington Type 
“W” is dependable — easy to start, simple to operate. 


Write for free bulletin T —it describes not only our Type “W” 
Engines, but also Battery Lighting Plants, New Holland Feed 
Mills and other farm accessories. 

Worthington Type “W” Engines are made in several 


sizes. Note the easy steps by which they advance— 
always one that just fits; 1% h.p., 4, 6, 8, 10, 12 and 15. 


INGECO WORTHINGTON PUMP AND 
TYPE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Gindiiiecia °° 


Prompt shipments from nearby distributing centers 
Executive Offices: 113 Broadway, New York 


WORTHINGTON 
a 

















OUR BEST O dha | NO DEAD CHICKS 
s one old subscriber an 
one ied b gnecceng ve $1.50 Easy to IN SHEL L T. E. 


Quisenberry, Box 4310 Leavenworth, 
Get a neighbor not now subscribing 


Kansas, well known poultry expert, has 
¢ issued a 16-page bulletin that tells how 

to join you on this proposition when : 

you fenew. 


to save baby chicks and what to feed. 
Send at once for this free bulletin. 
.! $ af 344 4 ‘ > 











THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 





INSURING GOOD HEALTH FOR BABIES 


Letters From Progressive Farmer Mothers 





Fat Meat, Teas, Sugar-rags and 
Soothings Syrups—No, Indeed 


|“ sow to insure good health to ba- 


bies,” soungls like an order on the 
doctor, but imes the doctor 
isn’t to be had and sometimes the ill 
health is too well establfshed for him 
to cure. 


somet 


This is the way I managed my four, 
and the youngest is now in high 
school. First, I refused from the ho 
of their birth to let anyone give them 
fat meat, teas, sugar-rags or soothing 
syrups; I saw that they had a whole 
bath and fresh clothes near the 
same hour as possible every morning. 
This may not seem much of a start 
when one reads of trained nurses and 
hospital equipment, but if one is “ten 
miles from a lemon” and the nurse is 
a well meaning “cullud lady” who re- 
fuses with tears in her eyes to sweep 
under the bed or take out ashes for 
fear you will go out too, it will seem 
different. 


ul 


as 


As soon as I could call for them my 
baby had fresh clothes at night (ex- 
| cept Shirts and bands) these were al- 
| Ways straightened, and a little rice 
powder dusted under arms and in all 
creases. 

I gave them water often—a baby 
doesn’t like water and many people 
refuse to give it to them, but in hot 
weather they must have it. I bathed 
them at night also. In fact my chief 
aim in life was to keep them com- 
fortable;: cool in summer, warm in 
winter, and give them plenty of fresh 
air. Their day naps were always on 
the porch or under a tree in suitable 
weather. If they seemed not well I 
sent for the doctor and did exactly as 
he said. 

When it was time to feed them they 
were given milk, rice, and always we 
had fruit and eggs. After the first 
ones began to go to school, we had 
measles, mumps, whooping cough, 
etc., all but one mild Never 
have we had a serious sickness until 
last fall, when three had influenza, 
from which all recovered. 

Several years ago one boy received 
,a terrible gun shot wound while hunt- 
j ing, and while he lay flat or his back 
for six weeks, he didn’t even have 
fever. The doctor made thirty-three 
straight visits, and every morning he 
would say, “it is wonderful, I never 
saw anything like it,” which leads me 
to the conclusion that a well cared 
for babyhood is a good foundation 
for a healthy life. If I should say in 
one sentence what was the chief con- 
tributing cause to good health in ba- 
bies, it would be “cleanliness and pro- 
per food.” 


cases. 





LETITIA S. WARD. 
Lucy, Tenn. 





I Never Rock My Babies to Sleep 


ITH the exception of my first- 

born, who suffered all the ills that 
ignorance and improper management 
could conceive, my babies (nine in 
number) have been healthy and 
happy. 

From the beginning they are left 
alone as much as possible. Regular- 
ity in feeding and bathing adds much 
to their contentment. 

They have all been breast-fed and 
I make it a rule at first net to allow 
them to go to sleep while nursing. 
But when they have been well nour- 
ished they are put to bed to kick and 
crow until sleep closes their eyes. 
When they awaken, if it is not feed- 
ing time, I leave them alone until 
feeding time; this soon teaches them 
not to cry as soon as their eyes are 
open. 

I never rock my babies to sleep, so 
am free from the three or four-year- 
old ones worrying by begging to be 





rocked to sleep. easy when 


have baby 


time 


started in the right 
] contented in bed when bed 
comes, 

always give my babies plenty of 
water, see that their clothing is 
fortably adjusted and that 
suitable to the weather 
ona certain amount of ck 
until the 


com 
clothing 
never put 
thing to be 
first day of May, but 
even in winter I 
heavier clothing for the severely cold 
weather and suitable lighter weight 
during mild weather—always striving 
toward comfort. 


worn 


~1, 7 
Cnanges ot 


To have baby awakened to be ad- 
mired by visitors interferes with its 
digestion and a spell of colic is sure 
to be the result. So I long ago learn- 
ed not to allow it and found that 
colic was not at all necessary in rear- 
ing babies, and have not tortured 
mine by giving all of dopes 
and pacifiers, for I did not need them 

I have not kept them confined so 
closely that a cold would result at 
each time they were carried out 
coors, but made it a rule to have them 
in the open air daily, always pro- 
tected from extremes of cold and 
heat. 

Last, but not least, | 
self and babies from 
worry by ving them understand 
that crying does 2lways secure 
what they desire. I have seen many 
babies injured by da play- 
things, such as jagged tin 
cans, etc. because they cried for 
them. 


ee 
KINGS 


save both my- 
much useless 
ha 


not 


ngerous 


scissors 
’ 


MRS. L. E. ARMOUR. 
Many, La. 





Prenatal Care; Its Value 


T WANTED a healthy baby, so when 

I knew T was to become a mother 
T began to live so my baby would 
have the right beginning. 

I read several booklets on prenatal 
care, and as much as possible, I did 
as they advised. Instead of spending 
hours each day making an elaborate 
layette, I made only the necessary ar- 
ticles of good material with very lit- 
tle handwork, and spent the time in- 
stead in my yard and garden. I did 
all of my house work, except wash- 
ing, drawing water, and carrying 
heavy loads, thus getting plenty of 
the right kind of exercise. I slept at 
least eight hours every night in a 
well ventilated room, and by eating 
a light supper, I never slept better in 
my life. I ate anything I wanted, es- 
pecially fruits, vegetables and milk; 
eating five light meals a day, instead 
of three heavy ones. 


By following these simple rules, I 
was \ “ll and my baby has been too. 
He is ‘even months old, can walk a 
little, says a few words, has six teeth 
and has never been.sick a day of his 
life except with flu; is a healthy, 
happy, well developed baby 1n every. 
way. 

Perfect cleanliness, sleep and fresh 
air are the three main things to keep 
a baby healthy. In this modern sani- 
tary age, of course, every mother 
knows that cleanliness is next to 
godliness and keeps her baby clean. 

Let your baby sleep twenty hours 
out of twenty-four the first few 
months. Never wake a baby to show 
to visitors. My baby still sleeps. 
about twelve hours at night and three 
during the day, has a nap before and 
after noon. If you have a sleeping 
porch, let baby sleep there after the 
first month or so, but don’t let him 
get chilled. Have a hot water bottle 
to warm his bed and plenty of light, 
all-wool cover. 

If you want to avoid colic, keep \ba- 
by’s feet and stomach warm. A lit- 
tle baby needs extra warmth over his 
stomach and feet, even in summer. 
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My baby wears the knit bands or 
sleeveless vests. If baby should have 
colic often a hot water bottle on his 
stomach will relieve the pain. .If that 
doesn’t, make the bowels move, that 
Never allow 5 


our 


always gives relief. 


baby to go more than twenty-four 
hours without a bowel movement. If 
a mother is constipated, baby often 
is too, so first remedy that. Fruit 
juice can be given baby after he is a 
few months old, or one can use a 
soap stick to cause a movement; that 
never fails and is harmless if gently 
done. 

Be regular with your baby, feed 


him at regular times, put him to sleep 
at regular hours each day and so plan 
your work that while baby is asleep 
you can get most of it done. Do not 
spoil baby for you are sowing trouble 
that you will surely reap. Handle 
baby, pet and love him, but do not be 
a slave to a tyrant in long clothes. 

MRS. W. H. CARTER. 

Big Creek, Miss. 





How an Incubator Came to the 
Assistance of a Hen 


ARLY in February a hen was found 

on the slope of a hill in the process 
of hatching. Her nest was in a very 
undesirable place. A heavy rain was 
coming, so I took the hen and hatched 
chicks and put them in a box with a 
lantern for the night. 

As I had incubators running and 
heated to 10314 degrees, I placed the 
unhatched eggs in the missing places, 
caused by the testing out of eggs 
some time previously. The next day 
the eggs had hatched and they were 
placed with the other chicks. Now 
the hen has her full brood, at prac- 
tically no expense to me, whereas, if 
[ had left her to finish her own hatch, 
I would most probably have lost the 
entire hatch. 

GEORGIE WADE. 

Minter, Ala. 





General Rules for Strong Babies 


EING the mother of a large family I 

feel impelled to give my eXper- 
ience with babies in the hope that 
someone may benefit thereby. My 
first baby was thin and weak at three 
months old. Her natural supply of 
milk was failing. I modified (by rule) 
cow’s milk, and fed her after each 
nursing, until she was taking cow’s 
milk entirely by the time four months 
had passed. At nine months old she 
ate well cooked and strained oatmeal 
and baked apples in addition. She 
throve on this diet and walked at fif- 
teen months. 

Eight of my ten children were fed 
in this way, and while they were not 
fat at first, they soon grew plump 
and had rosy cheeks. 

The most important thing seems to 
me, to have absolute cleanliness and 
plenty of fresh air. As soon as my 
babies are one month old, they sleep 
out doors most of the time, on a 
screened south porch. But in sum- 
mer a grove gives them shade, for 
their long naps. A fly net protects 
from insects. At night their cribs are 
left on the porch, unless a storm 
comes. 

Keeping the milk cool is next in im- 
portance. I cook, enough for a day’s 
feeding, and fill a flask, stopping it 
with absorbent cotton which keeps 
out dirt, and gives fresh air to the 
milk also. When needed T pour it 
into the nursing bottle and heat in 
hot water. After bathing and feeding 
each morning, the baby sleeps until 
eleven, but he should be waked for 
feeding if he does not wake. 

Small pads help to keep baby’s 
clothes dry and feet warm. A bottle 
of hot water keeps his feet warm. 
Constipation can be relieved by 
Siving each morning a spoonful of 
orange juice, and by attention to the 
mother’s own health. If the bowels 
are loose, stop all other food except 
milk, and try to remove the cause, 


which is usually a cold. 
of calomel is very effective, also cas- 
tor oil. They take the last better, if 
sweetened and flavored with vanilla. 
I do not use soothing syrups or pare- 
goric. 

place is very 


A separate sleeping 


A small dose J] 


| 
| 


helpful as both mother and child rest | 
better and therefore are not nervous, | 


as is often the case. 
MRS. J. W. PRATT. 
Leaksville, N. C. 





Editor’s Note:—Secveral nursing bot- 
tles sterilized and used are better 
than one flask for putting the milk in 
each morning. 





Owes Canning Success to Govern- 
ment Bulletins 


OR a good many years after I mar- 

ried, I put up only canned peaches, 
preserves, pickles, jellies, and pos- 
sibly some tomatoes. Last year I 
had on my pantry shelves canned 
beans, corn, peas, tomatoes, butter 
beans, beets, squash, soup mixture. 
apples, peaches, pears, figs, grapes, 
berries, and gallons of fruit juices 
for jelly making this winter when 
sugar could be gotten. 


I scarcely ever have a jar to spoil, 
and I owe my success to a govern- 





ment bulletin I sent for several years | 


ago. I had found it impossible to 
keep corn or beans before, but now, 


after following the directions in the | 


bulletin, I rarely ever fail. Some- 
times a faulty rubber causes a jar to 


| 


spoil, for I use glass jars exclusively. | 


A large copper bottomed wash boiler } 


is my sterilizer. 
I fill jars two-thirds full of cut 
corn, or other vegetable, pour in 


water to the top, add one teaspoon 
of salt to each quart jar, screw qn 
tops loosely, place in boiler on several 
thicknesses of cloth, fill boiler with 
cold water to neck of jars, heat to 
boiling point, then boil one hour. 
Repeat the boiling for an hour on 
two successive days putting on the 
rubbers before the last boiling and 
leaving the tops loose. Then tighten 
the tops after the boiling is done. 
Of course everything must be per- 
fectly clean to begin. with. 


I have used this method successfully 
with all the vegetables and_ fruits, 
but I prefer the open-boiler method 
with tomatoes because of the shrink- 
ing. With those J always have jars, 
tops, rubbers and spoons boiling 
hot, and it is very little trouble to 
prepare for an extra jar or two every 
‘day while I am preparing tomatoes 
for dinner.’ Last year I canned six 
‘dozen jars, and hardly realized I had 
done it. 


This intermittent method of steri- 
lization seems to be very excellent 
for apples; it preserves the flavor, 
and they are delightful for pies or on 
cereals. 


Although sugar was scarce I did 
make a few sweet pickles, fig and 
peach preserves, and some _ spiced 
grapes. These last are delicious as 
a sauce for roast meats, especially 
pork. 

MRS. P. D. KENNON. 

Salem, Lee County, Ala. 
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conditions. 


The Price Is Reasonable , 


The store that sells Blue Ribbon Service 
Shoes is a good place to buy all kinds of 


footwear. 


Look for the *‘Blue Ribbon”’ in the lining. 


Name of Merchant on Request 


WeaWe Duos Gouger, 


Manufacturere 


St. Louis 


Soft and Pliable 


For Working Comfort 


Your feet are in constant use, no 
matter what kind of work you per- 
Give them a fair chance to 
be comfortable by wearing 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes 


with the Munson Army Last 


They “stand up” under all condi- 
tions of service because we use 
leather especially prepared for the 
purpose, fashioned into footwear by 
shoemakers who ‘‘*made good’”’ on 
Army Marching Shoes. 


Blue Ribbon Service Shoes are made in 
Tan and Black leathers, with light, me- 
dium and heavy soles, to suit working 
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Announcement 


ERANIUM cuttings were asked for 

by a great many people because of | 
an article by Mrs. I. F. Wood. 
wishes us to say that it is impossible | 
for her to favor all who have written, | 


but that all those who have sent post- | - 


age will hear from her as soon as pos- 
sible. 





A REFLECTION 


Phyllis—I don't think Jack is 
really mean, 

Annette—Why, Phyflis? 

Phyllis—He wrote to me from Africa say- 
ing he had shot an alligator seven feet long, 
and when he shot another he would have a 


care; I 


letin. 





pair of slippers made for me.—Sydney Bul- 


She } ] 


>< “ : that torture your cattle, 
i © Lice © ieee 
: insects that ruin rose and 


currant bushes, cucumber and melon vines and other garden crops. 
both animals and plants a fair chance to do their best work for you. -‘ 


Pratts Powdered Lice Killer 


is easy and pleasant to use,”inexpensive, harmless to man and beast. But it surely” 
kills these insect pests and that means bigger profits from livestock, poultry 


and garden, 


Our dealer in your town has instructions to supply you with Pratts 
Preparations under our square-deal guarantee—“ Your money back 
éf YOU are not satisfied’’—the guarantee that f 


nearly fifty years, 


x PRATT FOOD COMPANY 
Philadelphia Chicago Los Angeles Toronto 
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° Eels, Mink and Muskrat ia 

ate 18 large quantities SURE-with 

9 the new, folding, galvanized 

STEEL WIRE TRAP. Cateh- 
es them [ikea fly-trap catches flies. All sizes. Parcel post 
@r express. Write for price list of ishermen' sspecialties 
ead booklet on best fish baiteverknown. Agents wtd 
WALTON SUPPLY CO., K-57, St. Louis,Me 








Massey's Garden Book Tells How 


‘| dance. t0 have a pretty lawn 


‘ 















OUR BEST OFFER 


Is one old subscriber and ene 
new subscriber both one yeas 
for $1.50. 

Get a neighbor not now sub- 
scribing to join you on this 
propesition when yeu renew. 
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‘DAVID HARUM 


A STORY OF AMERICAN LIFE 


BY EDWARD NOYES PRESCOTT 


Copyright 1898, by D. Appleton & Co., and published in The 
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LIST OF CHARACTERS 


Devid Harum, who runs the smal)! bank 
in Homeville, but is mostly interested in 
horses and human nature 

Polly Bixbee, hie widowed sister 

John Lenox, reared in wealth in New 
York City, but whose father died bank 
rupt. He then begins work in David 
Harum's bank 

Mary Blake, a gir! friend of John 
Lenox’ with whom he has unexpectedly 
renewed acquaintance on a sea Yoyage. 











SYNOPSIS: 


in Europe, young John 
brought up as a rich man's son 
decides to return to his home in America 
and “settle down." On shipboard he renews 
e childhood acquaintance with Mary Blake 
now ea beautiful young society woman John 
suspects a)! is not well with his father's bus- 
iness affairs, and upon his father's suggest 
fon, begins the study of law The older 
Lenox commits suicide and it is found his 
fortune is tied up in worthless bonds and 
mining property for which there is no sale 
Having no special fitness for law, John ac 
cepts the position as bookkeeper in David 
Harum's bank at Homeville Harum is 
noted for his keenness in horse trading and 
hie knowledge of human nature 


While traveling 


Lenox, 


GUESS that’s about my case,” re- 


CHAPTER XXVIII—(Continued) 
J sari Mr. Harum, “an’ 1 sh’d 
have to admit that I ain’t much 


of a hand fer church-goin’. Polly has 
the prine’pal charge of that branch of 
one I stay away 
he said with a 


lohn 


the bus’nis, an’ the 
from when I don’t go,” 
grin, “’s the Presbyterian.” 
laughed 

“No, sir,” said David, “I ain’t much 
of a hand for’t. Polly used to worry 
at me about it till I fin’ly says to her, 
‘Polly’, | ‘Tl tell ye what I'll 
do. I'll compermise with ye,’ I says. 
‘Il won’t undertake to foller right 
ilong in your track—I hain’t got the 
req’sit speed,’ I says, ‘but f’'m now on 
I'l go to church reg’lar on Thanks- 
putty near Thanks- 
remarked, “an’ 


says, 


givin’.” It was 
givin’ time,” 
dunno but she thought if she c’d 
me started I'd finish the heat, an’ 
we fixed it at that.” 


he 


| 
git 


sO 


‘Of course,” said John with a laugh, 


“you kept your promise?” 


“Wa'al, sir,” declared David with 
the utmost gravity, “fer the next five 
years I] never missed attendin’ church 

Thanksgivin’ day but four times; 

after that,” he added, “I had to 
s off. It was too much of a strain,” 
he declared with a chuckle, “an’ it 
took time ‘n Polly c’d really 
afford to git me ready. 


on 
but 


more 


CHAPTER XXIX. 

Trading With Miss Claricy 
wad said Mr. “Ali Ver- 
j00s is on the hull the best off of 
the lot. As I told ye, he made 
on top of what the old man left 
married money. The fam’- 
here in the 
part o’ the 
women folks 


Harum, 


iny of 
noney 
him, an’ he 
on comes 


ly—some ‘em 


} 


an’ he’s here 
the 


summer, 
time gen’ally, but 
won't stay here winters, an’ the house 
care of Alf’s sister who 
never got married. He don’t care a 
hill o’ white beans fer anything in 
Homeville but the old place, and he 
don’t cal’late to have nobody on his 
not if he knows it. 
are on putty friendly terms, but 
fact is,’ said David, in a semi- 
confidential tone, “he’s about an even 
pykery an’ y 


is left in 


erass, 
me 
the 


combine of viniger, an 





Him an’ 





MOHAWK TIRES 


Us 


Slippery Pavements 


When you drive on wet, slippery pavement, you 
want tires that will do their share in holding your car 
safe—that will carry you where you're going and 
bring you backsafely,without trouble. Mohawks will. 


And when you turn off the pavement—onto a 
cobblestone, clay, mud, macadam or fresh cut stone 
road—you want the same, sure, dependable service. 


Mohawks give it. 


The point is, many tires will stand up well under 
favorable conditions—city pavements, for example, 
But Mohawk tires yield big mileage—always—on 


good roads or bad. 


And the reason is the plain, logical reason that 
makes any productsuperior—moreand better quality. 
In the first place, we don’t claim any secret or 
We don’t find these neces- 


mysterious processes. 








sary. We have found, however, that by using only 
the finest rubber, the toughest Sea Island Cotton 
for fabric and more generous quantities of material, 


we can produce a stronger, longer wearing tire. 
We believe in expert workmanship—so each 
Mohawk builder is a veteran and experienced 


tire maker. 


One other important factor—and you have the 
reason complete. Without watered stock or bonded 
encumbrance of any kind we are able to operate a 
healthy plant on a reasonable return, without worry 
about extra large profits, at the expense of quality. 

Think it over. And remember that Mohawk tires 
actually represent more value for your money. 


Good Dealers Everywhere Handle Them 
MOHAWK RUBBER COMPANY 
AKRON, OHIO 


Branches at: 
Atlanta KansaeCity San Francisco 


New Yerk Boston Chicago 

















Mohawk tires yield big mileage on good roads or 
bad. But Mohawks, and every other tire would 
yield an extremely higher mileage if there were 


good roads, 


Are you doing all you can to improve the roade 
YOUR tires muet travel? 


{to be 


hossback 
! hard, I'd say, 


goes, and it’s a 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


about as pop’lar in gen’ral ‘round here 
as a skunk in a hen-house; but Mis’ 
Verjoos is putty well liked; an’ one 
o’ the girls, Claricy is her name, is 
a good deal of a fav’rit. Juliet, the 
other one, don’t mix with the village 
folks much, an’ sometimes don't 
come with the fam’ly at all. She fav- 
ors her father,” remarked the his- 
torian. 
“Inherits his 
clude,” 
“She does favor 
tent in that 
an’ she’s dark complected like 
put snes a 
notwithstandin’, 


popularity, I con- 
remarked John, smiling, 


nim to some €x- 


respect,” as the reply ; 
1 

mighty 1an’some 
Both 


observed 


f ’em is hat 
Mr. Harum, 
that’s the 
"em. They’rs 
when they’ré 
er ride a hoss 


girls,” 
“an’ great 
way | got ‘quainted with 
ridin’ hossback 


Did you e\ 


some 
fer hosses, an’ 
all fer 
up here. 
he asked. 

“Oh, yes,” said John, “I have ridde: 
a good deal one time d another.” 

“Never c’d see the sense on't,” 
clared David. “I c’n imagine gettin’ 
on to a hoss’s back when ’t was eithe: 
that or walkin’, but to do it fer t 
fun o’ the thing ’s wT 2. 6 
understand. he 
tinued, “stuck up four five feet up in 


There you be,” con- 
the air like a clo’espin, havin’ you: 
backbone chucked up into your skull, 
an’ takin’ the skin off in 
expectin’ ev'ry 
critter’ll 


spots an’ 
next minut 
git out f'm under ye 
he protested, “if it comes 
that it was to ride 
fer the fun the thing 
have somebody kick me, an’ kick 
‘Kick away.’ It 
thing fur ’s enjoyment 
dum sight safer.” 
while David 


places, 
the 
sir,” 


no, 


either 


comes 


to the same 


John laughed outright, 


| leaned forward with his hands on his 
| knees, looking at him 


with a broad 


though somewhat doubtful smile. 
“That being your feeling,” remarked 
John, “I should think saddle 
would rather youl 
Was it a saddle horse that the Misses 
Verjoos interested in?” 


horses 
be out of line. 
were 

“Wa’al, I didn’t buy him fer that,” 
replied David, “an’ in fact when the 
feller that sold him to me told m« 
he’d ben rode, | ought 





| to 


uin’t you?’ she says. 


allowed that 
knock twenty dollars off ‘n th« 
price, but I did have such a hoss, an’, 
outside o’ that, he was a nice 
of hoss flesh. I was up to the barn 


piec« 


| one mornin’, mebbe four years ago,” 


“when in drove the 
with one of the 
one, inside an’ the 
one on aé_ hossback, 
You’re Mr. Harum, 
‘Good mornin’,’ 
says, ‘Harum’s the name ‘t | use 
when I appear in public. You're Miss 
Verjoos, I reckon,’ I says. 
“She little, 


he continued, 
Verjoos carriage 
girls, the oldest 
yeller-haired 

Good mornin’. 


laughed a an’ says, 


| motionin’ with her head to’ds the car- 


|riage, ‘My sister is Miss Verjoos. 
| 1l’m Miss Claricy.’ I took off my cap, 
| an’ the other girl jest bowed her head 
| a little. 

“*T heard you had a hoss ‘t | could 
ride,’ says the one on hossback. 

“*Wa'al,’ I says, lookin’ at her hoss, 
an’ he was a good one,” remarked 
David, “‘fer a saddle hoss, I shouldn't 
think you was entirely out o’ hosses 
long’s you got that one.’ ‘Oh,’ she 
| says, this is my sister’s hoss. Mine 
has hurt his leg so badly that | am 
‘fraid I sha’n’t be able to ride him 
; this summer.’ ‘Wai’al,’ I says, ‘I’ve 
got a hoss that’s ben rode, so | was 
told, but I don’t know of my own 
| knowin’.’ 

“Don’t you ride?’ she says. ‘Hoss- 
back?’ I says. ‘Why, of course,’ she 
‘No, ma’am, I says, ‘not when 
| I c’n raise the money to pay my fine.’ 
| She looked kind o’ puzzled at that,” 
remarked David, “but I see the other 
girl look at her an’ give a kind of 
quiet laugh.” 

““Can I see him?’ says Miss Claricy. 
‘Cert’nly I says, an’ went an’ brought 
him out. ‘Oh! she says to her sister, 
‘ain't he a beauty? C’n I try him?’ 











uth 


Saturday, April 19, 1919] 


she says to me. ‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘I 
guess I c’n resk it if you can, but I 
didn’t buy him fer a saddle hoss, an’ 
if I’m to own him fer any len’th of 
time I’d ruther he’d fergit the saddle 
bus’nis, an’ in any case,’ I says, ‘I 
wouldn’t like him to git a sore back, 
an’ then agin,’ I says, ‘I hain’t got no 
saddle.’ 
“*Wa’al,’ she says, givin’ her head 
a toss, ‘if I couldn’t sit straight I'd 
never ride agin. I never made a 
hoss’s back sore in my life,’ she says. 
‘We c’n change the saddle,’ she says, 
an’ off she jumps, an’, scat my 7 
exclaimed David, “the way she 
knowed about gettin’ that saddle 
fixed, pads, straps, girt’s, an’ the hull 
bus’nis, an’ put up her foot fer me to 
give her a lift, an’ wheeled that hoss 
an’ went out o’ the yard a-kitin’, was 
as slick a piece o’ hoss bus’nis as 





ever I see. It took fust money, that 
did,” said Mr. Harum with a com- 
formatory shake of the _ head. 


“Wa’al,” he resumed, “in about a few 
minutes back she come, lickity-cut, 
an’ pulled up in front of me. ‘C’n you 
send my sister’s hoss home?’ she says, 
‘an’ then I sha’n’t have to change 
agin. I'll stay on my hoss,’ she says, 
laughin’, an’ then agin laughin’ fit to 
kill, fer [ stood there with my mouth 
open clear to my back teeth, not bein’ 
used to doin’ bus’nis ’ith quite so 
much neatniss an’ dispatch, as the 
sayin’ is. 

“Oh, it’s all right,’ she says. ‘Pop- 
pa came home last night an’ I'll have 
him see you this afternoon or to- 
morro’. ‘But mebbe he ’n I won't 
agree about the price,’ I says. ‘Yes, 
you will,’ she says, ‘an’ if you don’t 
{ won’t make his back sore’—an’ off 
they went, an’ left me standin’ there 
like a stick in the mud. I’ve bought 
an’ sold hosses to some extent fer 
a consid’able number o’ years,” said 
Mr. Harum reflectively, “but that 
partic’ler transaction’s got a peg all 
to itself.” 


John laughed and asked, “How did 
it come out? I mean, what sort of 
an interview did you have with the 
young woman’s father, the popular 
Mr. Verjoos?” 


“Oh,” said David, “he druv up to 
the office the next mornin’, ’bout ten 
o'clock, an’ come into the back room 
here, an’ after we'd passed the time o’ 
day, he says, clearin’ his throat in,a 
way he’s got, ‘He-uh, he-uh!’ he says, 
‘my daughter tells me that she run 
off with a hoss of yours yestidy in 
rather a summery manner, an—he- 
uh-uh—I have gome to see you about 
payin’ fer him. What is the price?’ 
he says, 


“Wa ral,’ I says, more ’n anythin’ 
to see what he’d say, ‘what would you 
say he was wuth?’ An’ with that he 
kind o’ stiffened a little stiffer ’n he 
was before, if it could be. 


“‘Really, he says, he-uh-uh, I 
haven't any idea. I haven’t seen the 
animal, an’ I should not consider my- 
self qual’fied to. give an opinion upon 
his value if I had, but,’ he says, ‘I 
don’t know that that makes any ma- 
terial diff'rence, however, because I 
am quite—he-uh, he-uh—in your 
hands—he-uh !—within limits—he-uh- 
uh!—within limits,” he says. That 
kind o’ riled me,” remarked David. 
“I see in a minute what was passin’ 
in his mind. ‘Wa’al,’ I says, ‘Mr. Ver- 
joos, I guess the fact o’ the matter 
ist I’m as much in the mud as you 
be in the mire—your daughter's got 
my hoss, I says. ‘Now you ain’t 
dealin’ with a hoss jockey,’ I says, 
‘though I don’t deny that I buy an’ 
sell hosses, 


an’ once in a while make 
money at it. You're dealin’ with 
David Harum, Banker, an’ I consider 


*t I'm dealin’ with a lady, or the 
father of one on her account,’ I says. 


2 iy uh, he-uh! I meant no offense, 


> he says. 
“None bein’ meant, none will be 
took,’ I says. ‘Now,’ I says, ‘I was 


Gifered one- seventy-five fer that hoss 





day before yestidy, an’ wouldn’t take 
it. I can’t sell him fer that,’ I says. 
“*He-uh, uh! cert’nly not,’ he says. 
“Wait a minit,’ I says. ‘I can’t sell 
him fer that because I said I 
wouldn’t; but if you feel like drawin’ 
your check fer one-seventy-six,’ I 
says, ‘we'll call it a deal.’” 
speaker paused with a chuckle. 
“Well?” said John. 


“Wa’al,” said David, “he, he, he, he! 


That clean took the wind out of him, 
an’ he got redder ’n a beet. ‘He-uh- 
uh-uh-huh! really,’ he says, ‘I couldn’t 
think of offerin’ you less than two 
hundred.’ 

“All right,’ I says, ‘I'll send up fer 
the hoss. One-seventy-six is my price, 
no more an’ no less,’ an’ I got up out 
o’ my chair.” 

“And what did he say then?” asked 
John. 

“Wa’al,” replied Mr. Harum, “he 
settled his neck down into his collar 
an‘ necktie an’ cleared his throat a 
few times, an’ says, ‘You put me in 
ruther an embarrassin’ position, Mr. 
Harum. My daughter has set her 
heart on the hoss, an’—he-uh-uh-uh!’ 
—with a kind of a smile like a wrinkle 
in a boot, ‘I can’t very well tell her 
that I wouldn’t buy him because you 
wouldn’t accept a higher offer than 
your own price. I—I think I must 
accede to your proposition, an’—he- 
uh-uh—accept the favor,’ he says, 
draggin’ the words out by the roots. 

“‘No favor at all,’ I says, ’not a bit 
on’t, not a bit on’t. It was the clean- 
est an’ slickest deal I ever had,’ I 
says, ‘an’ I’ve had a good many. That 
girl o’ your’n, ‘if you don’t mind my 
sayin’ it, comes as near bein’ a full 
team an’ a cross dog under the wagin 
as you c’n git; an’ you c’n tell her if 
you think fit,’ I says, ‘that if she ever 
wants anythin’ more out o’ my barn 
I'll throw off twenty-four dollars 
ev’ry time, if she’ll only do her own 
buyin’.’ 

“Wa’al,” said Mr. Harum, “I didu’t 
know but what he’d gag a’ little at 
that, but he didn’t seem to, an’ wher 
he went off after givin’ me his check, 
he put out his hand, an’ shook hands, 





The 





a thing he never done before.” 


“That was very. amusing,” 
John’s comment. 

“'T wa’n’t a bad day’s work either,” 
observed Mr. Harum. 
crowd a good many hosses since then, 
an’ I’ve laughed a thousan’ times over 
that pertic’ler trade. Me ’n- Miss 
Claricy,” he added, “has alwus ben 
good friends sence that time—an’ sHe 
’n Polly are reg’lar neetups. She 
never sees me in the street but what 
it’s ‘How dee do, Mr. H-a-rum?’ 
An’ I'll say, ‘Ain’t that ole hoss wore 
out yet?’ or ‘When you comin’ 
’round to run off with another hoss?’ 
I'll say.” 

At this point David got out of his | 
chair, yawned, and walked over to 
the window. 

“Did you 
days,” he 
weather? 
sleighin’, 
wantin’ exercise. 
be moseyin’ along.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


[F JOHN Lenox had kept a diary for 
the first year of his life in Home- 
ville most of its pages would have 
been blank. 

During the first year John made 
few additions to his social acquaint- 
ance, and if in the summer the sight 
of a gay party of young people caus- 
ed some stirrings in his breast, they 
were not strong enough to induce 
him to make any attempts toward the 
acquaintance which he might have 
formed. He was often conscious of 
glances of curiosity directed toward 
himself, and Mr. Euston was asked a 
good many questions about the latest 
addition to his congregation. 

Yes, he had called upon Mr. Lenox 


all your born 
such dum’d 
Jest look out there—no 
no wheelin’, an’ a barn full 
Wa’al, I guess I'll 
And out he went. 


ever in 
Said, “see 


was 


“I’ve sold the | 


Friendly 
Tobacco 


Look at life through the 
smoke of a pipeful of 
VELVET and it won’t be 
so hard on yo’ eyes. 


Yetoeb 


A pipe that’s filled with 
VELVET is a pipe at 


its best. 


New or old, it 


will be sweeter, milder, more 
mellow and enjoyable for being 


filed with VELVET. 


VELVET 
aged for a long 
time in wooden 
hogsheads — it’s 
the slow way 
and the expen- 
sive way—but 
it’s right. 


Liggett < Myers Fobarte Op 


- Roll aVelvet Cigarette 
Velvet’s nature-aged | 
mildness and smooth- 
ness make it just right 
for cigarettes. 

































FORD RADIATORS 


of Highest 
Efficiency 


$2800 
F. 0. B. Detroit 
Finished in either 
nickel or black 
quanel and packed 


rt —_ 
Weight complete yE pounée, 


Nationa “AG RADIATOR 


Zhe new he od il, workmar 2AG Redistos 
mate’ workmansh: 

to hove installed upon the world’ rs most ex: 

ecere. y= on your sturdy Ford will 


fla rently io a appenrance and 
vent over inder — - 
leis cmon ia neat tances aiooe 


ET 
Ask Wer besles or Write Us Direet 











NATIONAL CAN COMPANY 
Radiator Division - Detroit, Mich. 











EACH ADVERTISER'S RELIA- 
BILITY GUARANTEED . 


WE WILL positively make good the 
loss sustained by any subscriber 
as a result of fraudulent misrepresen- 
tations made in The Progressive Far- 
mer on the part of any advertiser 
who proves to be @ deliberate swin- 
dler. This does not mean that we will 
try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable business"houses and their pat- 
rons, but in any case of actually 
fraudulent @ealings, we will make 
good to the subscriber @s we have 
just indicated, The conditions of this 
guarantee are, that the claim for loss 
shall be reported to us within one 
month after the advertisement ap- 
pears in our paper and after the 
transaction complained of; that our 
Hability shall cover only the purchase 
price of the article in question, nor 
Qgeregate over $1,000 on any one ad- 
vertiser, and that the subscriber must 
say when writing each advertiser: . 





war 
antees the reliability of all the aa- 
vertising (t carries.” 














and his call had been returned. In 
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_ Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. 





You smack your lips over it, 
because you like its taste, its 
quality, its genuine gratifica- 


tion. 


It satisfies thirst. 


Nobody has ever been able to suc- 
cessfully imitate it, because its quality 
is indelibly registered in the taste of 
the American public. 


Demand the genuine by full name 
-—nicknames encourage substitution. 


THE Coca-Co.ia Co, 


ATLANTA, GA, 














“ALL FARM NEEDS BOOK-FREE 


1 hog-bouse; double corn-crib, silo and greenhouse 
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WORKING PLANS 


“THE WOOD ETERNAL” 


All EARM Needs 
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ET LIBRARY 
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JUST DROP A CARD 
tor Vol. 20—Also ask for Vol. i (Complete U.S. G 


press only where C 
yourname and 
owt Rept. on “ 


WEINVITE “0” WRITE 


for this ‘‘fat’’ and strictly 

authoritative booklet—be- 
cause it should be in your 
hands for reference 
whether you intend to 
improve the place now or 
a-little later on. 


size WORKING 
PLAN SUPPLEMENTS 


24x36 in. (8 full-sized 
regular Working plans.) 


WHEN YOU GET 
THEM you will realize 


that you have secured a 
value without, any obligation 
—because you have not even 
promised to use Cypress, 
“The Wood Etemal,”” (even 
where it might be your best 
investment—ae leave that 
to your own sense of values.) 


Let your local lumber dealer 
know that you know that Cy- 


press is hi py f 
as the for al 
uses—and is worth insisting 
on—but that is up to you. 


So 
own 
Weer RJ ~~ Cy- 


or ) 
Wood Gacraal and'ace 





SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSN. 


133 Hibernia Bank Bidg., New Orleans, La. 


o —4.'83 Heard Nat’) Bonk Bldg, Jocksonville, Pla. 











fact, they liad had several visits to- 
|gether—had met out walking once 
and had gone on in company. Was 
Mr. Lenox “nice”? Yes, he had made 
a pleasant impression upon Mr. Eus- 
ton, and seemed to be a person of in- 
good breeding—very 
Why did not people 
know him? Well, Mr. Euston had 
made some proffers to that end, but 
Mr. Lenox had merely expressed his 
thanks. No, Mr. Euston did not know 
|} how he happened to be in Someville 
and employed by that queer old Mr. 
Harum, and living with him and his 
funny old sister; Mr. Lenox had not 
confided in him at all, and though 
very civil and pleasant, did not ap- 
| pear to wish to be communicative. 

| So our friend did not make his en- 
trance that season into the drawing 
| or dining rooms of any of what David 
| called the “nabobs’” houses. By the 
middle or latter part of October 
Homeville was deserted of its visitors 
| and as many of that class of its regu- 
| lar population as had the means to go 


telligence and 


gentlemanlike. 


| with and a place to go to. 

It was under somewhat different 
auspices that John entered upon the 
second winter of his sojourn. It has 
been made plain that -his relations 
with his employer and the kind and 
| lovable Polly were on a satisfactory 
| and permanent footing. 
|; “T’m dum’d,” said David to Dick 
| Larrabee, “if it hain’t got putty near 

to the p’int when if I want to git 
anythin’ out o’ the common run out 
o’ Polly, I'll have to ask John to fix 
it fer me. She’s like a cow with a 
calf,” he declared. 

| “David sets all the store in the 
| world by him,” stated Mrs. Bixbee to 
|a friend, “though he don’t jes’ let on 
to—not in so many words. He’s gota 
| kind of a notion that his little boy, if 
|he’d lived, would ’a’ ben like him 
some ways. I never seen the child,” 
| she added, with an expression which 
made her visitor smile, “but as near 
’s I c’n make out f’m Dave's tell, he 
must ’a’ ben red-headed. Didn’t you 
know ‘t he’d ever ben married? 
Wa’al, he was fer a few years, though 
it’s the one thin—wa’al, I don’t 
mean exac’ly that—it’s one o’ the 
things he don’t have much’ to say 
about. But once in a while he'll talk 
| about the boy, what he’d be now if 
he’d lived, an’ so on; an’ he’s the 
| greatest hand fer children—everlast- 
| in’ly pickin’ on ’em. up when he’s rid- 
|in’ and such as that—an’ I seen him 
|once when we was travelin’ on the 
cars go an’ take a squawlin’ baby 
away f’m it’s mother, who looked 
ready to drop, an’ lay it across that 
big chest of his, an’ the little thing 
never gave a whimper after he got it 
into his arms—just went right off to 
sleep. No,” said Mrs. Bixbee, “I never 
had no childern, an’ I don’t know but 
what I was glad of it at the time; 
Jim Bixbee was about as much a 
baby as I thought I could manage, 
but now E 

There was some reason for not 
concluding the sentence, and so we 
do not know what was in her mind. 


CHAPTER XXXI 


HE year that had passed had seem- 

ed a very long one to John, but as 
| the months came and went he had in 
|'a measure adjusted himself to the 
| change in his fortunes and environ- 
ment; and so as time went on the 
poignancy of his sorrow and regret 
| diminished, as it does with all of us, 
Yet the sight of a gray-haired man 
| still brought a pang to his heart, and 
there were times of yearning longing 
to recall every line of the face, every 
detail of the dress, the voice, the 
words of the girl who had been so 
dear to him, and who had gone out of 
his life as irrevocably, it seemed to 
him, as if by death itself. It may be 
strange, but it is true that for a very 
long time it never occurred to him 
that he might communicate with her 
by mailing a letter to her New York 
,address to be forwarded, and when 
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the thought came to him the impulse 
to act upon it was very strong, but he 
did not do so. Perhaps he would have 
written had he been less in love with 
her, but also there was mingled with 
that sentiment something of bitter- 
ness which, though he could not quit 
explain or justify it, did exist. Then, 
too, he said to himself, “Of what avail 
would it be? Only to keep alive a 
longing for the impossible.” No, he 
would forget it all. Men had died 
and worms had eaten them, but not 
for love. Many men lived all their 
lives without it and got on very well 
too, he was aware. Perhaps some 
day, when he had become thoroughly 
affiliated and localized, he would wed 
a village maiden, and rear a Free- 
land County brood. Our friend, as 
may be seen, had a prettv healthy 
mind, and we need not sympathize 
with him to the disturbance of our 
own peace. 

Books accumulated in the best bed- 
room. John’s expenses were small, 
and there was very little temptation, 
or indeed opportunity, for spending. 
At the time of his taking possession 
of his quarters in David’s house he 
had raised the question of his con- 
tribution to the household expenses, 
but Mr. Harum had declined to. dis- 
cuss the matter at all and referred 
him to Mrs. Bixbee, with whom he 
compromised on a weekly sum which 
appeared to him absurdly small, but 
which she protested she was ashamed 
to accept. After a while a small up- 
right piano made its appearance, 
with Aunt Polly’s approval. 

“Why, of course,” she said. “You 
needn’t to hev ast me. I'd like to hev 
you anyway. I like music ever so 
much, an’ so does David, though I 
guess it would floor him to try an’ 
raise a tune. I used to sing quite a 
little when I was younger, an’ I gen- 
‘ally help at church an’ prayer meet- 
in’ now. Why, cert’nly. Why not? 
When would you play if it wa’n’t in 
the evenin’? David sleeps over. the 
wing. Do you hear him snore?” 


“Hardly ever,” replied John, smil- 
ing. “That is to say, not very much— 
just enough sometimes to know that 
he is asleep.” 


“Wa’al,” she said decidedly, “if he’s 
fur enough off so ’t you can’t hear 
him, I guess he won’t hear you much, 
an’ he sure won’t hear you after he 
gits to sleep.” 


So the piano came, and was a great 
comfort and resource, Indeed, before 
long it became the regular order of 
things for David and his sister to 
spend an hour or so on Sunday even- 
ings listening to his music and their 
own as well—that is, the music of 
their choice—which latter was mostly 
to be found in “Carmina Sacra” and 
“Moody and Sankey”; and Aunt Pol- 
ly’s heart was glad indeed when she 
and John together made concord of 
sweet sounds in some familiar hymn 
tune, to the great edification. of Mr. 
Harum, whose admiration was un- 
bounded. 

“I don’t believe,” he said to Dick 
Larrabee, “that the’s any dum thing 
that feller can’t do. The last thing’s 
a pianny. He’s got a little one that 
stands up on its hind legs in his room, 
an’ he c’n play it with both hands 
’thwout lookin’ on. Yes, sir, we have 
regu’lar concerts at my house ev'ry 
Sunday night, admission free, an’ chil- 
dren half price, an’,” said David, 
“you’d ought to hear him an’ Polly 
sing, an’—he,he,he! you’d ought to see 
her singin’—tickleder ’n a little dog 
with a nose-gay tied to his tail.” 

(To be continued) 





Silos and Cream Separators: When 
They Will Pay 


IVESTOCK authorities agree, we believe, 

that where ten to fifteen or more mature 
cattle are to be carried through the winter, 
the silo will return a good. profit on the 
money invested; and dairy experts reckon 
there where five or more milk cows are kept, 
the cream separator will soon pay for itself 
in the amount of extra butter fat saved. 
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WHERE TO BUY FARM AND GARDEN SEEDS 








OESGUEDCHURCRORTRESERRCOEOGRRSEORSERESERCOGDEGREEECEEEE SERRE DR 
Reduce your acreage one-third or more and decrease cost of production by 


THE LATEST IMPROVED SEED OF 


WANNAMAKER’S PEDIGREED CLEVELAND 
BIG BOLL COTTON 


can only be obtained direct from the ORIGINATORS and BREEDERS, shipped 
in sacks brarded with their registered trade-mark. We improve our seed each and 


(919 catalog 


every year by a combination of both individual and mass-eelection. The seed of- These seed are perfectly clean and sound and selected from vigorous 
fered you for the first time this year were multiplied from a single fine individ- . ? . ~~ S* 

ual plant selected in the fall of 1914. This individual selection has proved itself plants in fields producing two bales per acre this (last) season. Send 
all-round superior, especially in productivity and earliness, to all other individual : 

selections and standard mass-selected seed for the past three years in carefully order at once as everybody is going to plant this v ariety next year, 
conducted comparative tests, and far superior to all other varieties of cotton and ae 

straing of the Cleveland Big Boll that we have tested. We offer no seed from our and choice seed are sure to be scarce 

special breeding patches until the next year, therefore you can only obtain our 

atest improved seed direct from us, We have a few of these seed left We PRICES:—Less than 25 bushels, $3 per bushel; less than 


grow them only on our immediate seed farm Order at once, if only a few bu 
shels for your special patches. Prices:Small lots $4 per bushel; 25 bushel lots. 
63.75; 60 bushel lots, $3.50; and 100 bushel lots or more, $3.25 per bushel f. o. b 
Prices of our latest Improved Pedigreed Seed are based on oil mill prices of com- 
non seed, which are over $1 per bushel this year. For further convincing detailed 
snd other valuable information write for our new forty-three page illustrated 


writ MODEL SEED FARM, 
The Originators and Breeders ST. MATTHEWS, S. C. 
PTET LLL LE TE | 





Limited Quantity Carefully Selected 


WANAMAKER-CLEVELAND BIG 
BOLL COTTON SEED 


50 bushels, $2.75 per bushel; 100 bushels or over, $2.50. 
All Prices, f.o.b. Here, Terms, Cash With Order. 


Wm. P. Wanamaker, 
St. Matthews, S. C. 
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BEST— 


The Standard Farm 


Papers 
BEST— 


for the Reader 
therefore— 





STANDAR! 
Av: %, 
Serre 






for the Advertiser 


Arranged according to location, reading 
from east to west 


Guaranteed Rate per 
Pennsylvania Farmer, Circula- Agate 
Philadelphia, Pa. tion Line 

(Rate 40c per line) 


Ohie Farmer 
Cleveland, Ohlo 265,000 $1.45 
(Rate 70c per line? 


Michigan Farmer, 
Detroit, Mich. 
(Rate 60c per line) 


The Progressive Farmer, 170,903 $1.00 
Raleigh, N. C 
Birmingham, Ala. 
Memphis, Tena. 
Dallas, Texas. 

Breeders’ Gazette, 80,006 .80 
Chicago, Ill. 

Prairie Farmer, 116,000 ,70 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wisconsin Agriculturist, 55,000 35 
Ft. Atkinson, Wis. 


Hoard’s Dairyman, 67,820 45 
Racine, Wis. 

The Farmer, 130,000 .80 
St. Paul, Mina, 

Wallace’s Farmer, 60,000 .50 
Des Méines, Iowa. 

Farmer's Wife, 700,000 $3.50 
St. Paul, Minn. 

Pacific Rural Press, 28.000 ATh 


San Francisco, Cal. 
oma aut 
1,660,993 $9.27% 
These publications are conceded to be 


the authoritative farm papers of their 
individual fields 


All Members of Audit Bureau of 
Circulation 


—_—s 
For further information, address, 
STANDARD FARM PAPERS, Inc. 


Western Representative 
1341-45 Conway Building CHICAGO 


WALLACE ©, RICHARDSON, Inc. 
Bastern Representative 


$81 Fourth Avenue NEW YORK CITY } 














Reliability of Every Advertise- 


ment Guaranteed 


WILL positively make geod the loss sus- 
tained by any subscriber as a result of fraud- 
ulent misrepresentations made in The Progressive 
Farmer on the part of any acivertiser who proves 
to be a Cp aed swindler, This does not mean 
that we will try to adjust trifling disputes between 
reliable pn Af houses and their patrons, but only 
in any cases of actually fraudulent dealings, we 
will make good to the ong: g yf we have just 
aiei are, 

that the claim for loss shall be reported to us 
within one month after the advertisement appears 
in our paper and after the tr 
of;-that our liability shall cover only the , 
price of the article in question, nor over 
$1,000 on any one advertiser; that our fabiiity does 
dual becomes bank 
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Facts Worth Knowing 
About Soja Beans 


The greatest value derived from Soja Beans is 
when planted for a forage or soil-improving crop. 
It is the surest of summer forage crops—makes an 
enormous yield of most nutritious hay, which is un- 
surpassed for feeding stock. They are particularly 
valuable to plant for hogs—cofttaining more pro- 
tein and fattening qualities than corn. 

Soja Beans, as a soil-improving crop, add won- 
derfully to the humus and nitrogenous contents of 
the soil. In buying Soja Beans it pays to order 


WOODS 
SEEDS 


Our stocks are all selected, recleaned and tested 
for germination before being shipped. 


Cow Peas for Forage and 
Soil Improvement. 


They draw nitrogen out of the air and store it 
in the vines and roots. Experiment stations have 
found that the vines and roots of one acre of Cow 
Peas add as much nitrogen as high-grade fertilizer 
applied at the rate of a ton to the acre. 

As a forage crop they are most valuable, as they 
yield an immense quantity of feed of the best quality, 
and produce the crop in such a short time. 

Write for Wood’s Crop Special—giving prices 


and timely information. Sent free upon request. 


T.W.WOOD & SONS <7 
9 


Seedsmen 
RICHMOND, VIRGINIA. 

















“ave your papers and get a binder. 











Southern States. Professor Massey has been éstag 





DO YOU HAVE A GARDEN? IF YOU ARE GOING TO PLANT A GARDEN ek oy. SHO OULD LOCAL , 
te Peete ee | WANT ED! scents Apyrrecure Para 


what's pine f= gardendom. 
‘opy and follow his directions, your garden will be th f ‘ i 
xressive Farmer and a copy of Massey’ "s Garden Book both vor ae Ss Se ae every postoffice and on every rural route in the South. Write | today for our money making offer. 


a 


Pro 


lly for the Southern states, and if you will get The Progressive Farmer wants a local agent at 





Send in your renewal. Get up a club and get a reward. About Smal Fruits 


“Waesey’s Garden Book Tells All Massey's Garden Book Tells How 
to have a pretty lawn 
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(34) 
THE FAMILY COW 


The Most Economical Producer of 
Food of All Animals—Some Point- 
ers on Selecting Good Cows 


HE family cow for a farm is the 
most satisfactory food-producing 
arrangement that can be obtained. 
She produces milk and butter for the 
home and usually some extra butter 
for sale that will help furnish the su- 


gar and coffee and other standard 
groceries. The milk is readily con- 
verted into cottage cheese, butter- 


milk and butter, and is used in many 
different ways in cooking. 

All authorities agree that the dairy 
cow is the most economical producer 
of food of all domestic animals. Her 
greatest value is in the fact that she 
can take materials that man cannot 
use directly and convert them into 
the highest class of foods for man 
She takes pasture, hay, fodder 
mill feeds that man is unable to us¢ 
converts them into milk, which 
in turn can be made into other satis- 
factory dishes or used directly as it 
comes from the cow. 


and 


and 


Milk is known as one of the best of 
animal foods; admittedly it is best for 
growing children. It is a most satis- 


i reciereepicoetes gna apie nEESORSSS SERED 


factory substitute for meat and re- 
duces the cost of keeping the family. 
Since the family cow is a most eco- 
nomical producer of food and that 
food is the highest quality obtainable 
it seems therefore, that she is indis- 
pensable for every farm and village 
home. It is the first duty of every 
farmer to produce food for his family 
on his farm. He should produce the 
grain that is used, at least the corn, 
garden vegetables and fruits in 
abundance. He should keep some 
poultry for meat and eggs and should 
feed for his work stock, for a 
hog or two and especially the 
cow. The farmer who has: produced 
food of the proper kind in abundance 
is proof against hard times that 
might come, and he has done well 
his first duty, which is to provide am- 
ple food for his family 


raise 


for 


Food is generally considered the 
first requirement for man’s well-be- 
ing, and when he is well fed and com- 
fortable, physical d 
ment follows, and the other necessi- 
ties of life are more easily provided. 
Abundance of milk and eggs in the 
home furnish a cheap guarantee for 
proper health and growth and being 
well fed, the members of the family 
are able to withstand disease and are 


proper € veiop- 


able to accomplish their full quota of 
work. 


Since there is no question that the 
family cow should be on every farm, 
it is well to see that she is a good, 
high-producing individual. - All the 
good things that might be said for 
the dairy cow fall short and fail to 
be true if the cow kept is a poor indi- 
vidual that can only produce a small 
quantity of milk. Sometimes. the 
fault is not with the cow but with the 
owner in not properly feeding and 
caring for her. would be the 
fault of the owner rather than of the 
cow. Every attempt should be made 
to get as good a cow as possible. 
Secure if possible a heifer from a 
good producing cow. 

Tt has been said of the coastal 
counties of North Carolina that only 
one farm out of twenty is provided 
with family cow, that the other 
nineteen families are living without 
the benefits of milk and butter in the 
home. The recent prosperity that has 
come to the cotton and tobacco farm- 
the east 
has encouraged 
attempt to get 
been 
cows, and the 


“his 


state 
every 
There has 
for milk 
mule 


ers in ern part of the 


them to make 
good cows 
an unusual demand 


local horse and 
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long mileage. 3 
thousands of farmers in the 
1es Tires a trial on their auto- ,\ 
The business of the Hanes Rub- 
ber Company, in Winston-Salem, ae ae 
is built on the basis of giving the best 
possible service, at the lowest possible 
price; and fair dealing, above all. 

If vou have tire trouble, you 
on satisfaction from Hanes. ; 
dealer about Hanes, or get your neighbor 
to tell you what he has learned about them. 


given Har 
mobiles. 


Hanes Tires are as 


Tough as Mules 


A mule for hard labor—a Hanes Tire for 
That is the experience of 
South who have 


Hanes Tires have a Good Name 


Hanes Tubes are f's good as 
|ffanes Tires 


Hanes “Gray Steel’”’ Tubes 
Hanes “‘Heavy Red”’ Tubes 
Hanes “‘Rustpruf”’ Tubes 


Tue HANES RUBBER COMPANY 


Winston-Salem, N. C. 


Write to the Hanes Tire Doctor, 
Winston-Salem, N. C., for free 
advice about how to get more 
mileage out of your tires, no 
matter what make they are. 


can count 
Ask your 
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dealer. has taken..unfair. advantage of 


these demands. 

The value the cow. is being 
cognized by our eastern farmers 1m 
and they are paying unusually -h 


of 


> 


la 


prices for stock that comes well rep- 


resented by the dealers 
them for sale, but the are 
doubtful quality and origin. East: 
Tennessee has a great many da 


cows 


cows that it is anxious to get rid of 


and is selling them at low prices. Ti: 
dairy farmer of eastern Tennesse: 
with the recent high prices of fe: 
and labor, has been culling his her 


who have 


7 


d 


! 


very carefully and keeping only the 
high producers. The dairy business is 


on the increase in eastern Tenness¢ 

and farmers there are selling the o' 
and poor cows at almost any pric: 
to get rid of them. Several inquiri: 
have been made of that section to se: 


if good cows could be had, but hardly 


any cows worth buying can be had 
from Tennessee. 
The trader in cows has seen the 


situation where the cheap cattle ca 
he bought at low prices and he has 


’ 


brought many carloads of these cull 


animals from Tennessee to the « 
ern part of this state. 
day a local paper in some part of the 
state is advertising some “wonderful’ 
Tennessee cows for sale at 
Naturally a few of these cows are go- 


ast- 


auction 


Almost every 


ing to be fairly satisfactory, but from 


reports that are coming many 
them have been brought in as cows 
almost dry, with strange calves tied 
to them, and they have been left un- 
milked for two or three days to 
them show up a satisfactory 

The farmer who is 
| satisfactory animal cannot do be 


make 
dder 
looking for a 
tter 
than to avoid these auction sales of 
| cast Tennessee cows. Cows have been 
| observed at these auction sales that 
had no more than three teeth in the 
|front jaw, that chewed hay with 
much difficulty, and evidently were in 
the neighborhood of twelve or more 
vears of age. Others have~been ob- 
served with their horns recently saw- 
ed off closely so their ages could not 
| be told. Some reports tell of cows 
| that have been bagged up for several 
| days so their udders are spoiled. 
| Farmers are paying very much 
larger prices for this cull stock than 
lis necessary to buy the best kind of 
| high-grade and registered stock if 
| bought in the proper way. The best 
| purchase for the family intending to 
j secure a family cow is to buy young 
| or bred heifers from dairy sections 
Several North Carolina farmers have 
}seen the demand for good family 
cows and are purchasing first-class 
jheifers from dairy sections, are 
| breeding them and holding them un- 
til freshening time before selling 
them. The best advice that can he 
| given at this time is to let alone the 
Tennessee cow that is offered at auc- 
tion. ALVIN J. REED. 


West Raleigh, N. C. 





| Saving Half-frozen Pigs 


AVID HARUM said, “when you 

have a good thing pass it along.” 

I have a good thing and will take this 
opportunity to pass it along, 


A few years ago I had a young pig 
that got chilled. fussed with it for 
an hour or so trying to bring it 
around by dry heat and warm milk, 
but it would not the milk 
So finally I decided to try hot water 
I took a bucket of water as hot as ! 
dared to use, put the pig into it, just 
| holding the nose out, kept it there for 
ten minutes or so, rubbing it gently 
all the while, wiped it dry, and put it 
into a box with some hot bricks. !t 
did not seem to be over five minutes 


swallow 





| until it was hollering for something 


to eat. 
I put it back in the pen with the 
the others -next morning and was 
never able to tell which pig it was. 
have saved several since in the same 
manner. Cc. M. HOWES. 
}- Tryon, N. C. 
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—the biggest 
book ever put 
out. The master- 
iece of all vehicle cata- 
ogs issued. More styles, 
better prices, strongest, 
most liberal guarantee ever 
written. This ok also cov- 
ers every kind of harness. We are largest 
buggy and harness manufacturers selling 
direct to the consumer, 


60 Days’ Road Test 
Unlimited Guarantee 


$50, .000 bond to protect you. 
Let mm tah ven thn the Gane 
e tel — 8 
Send ‘and “add: 





BOHONS 





The TENNESSEE 
STAVE SILO 


Made of Southern Long Leaf 
Yellow Pine, is a perfect silo 
Patent refrigerator type doors, 
on hinges, always in place 
Steel fasteners form easy climh- 
ing ladder. No spoiled ensilage. 
Thousands in use; hundreds of 
testimonials. Being made in 
the South, the price is less and 
freight rates lower. Write for 
prices, mentioning . size. 
Get Our Prices on 
Pine and Cypress Water Tanks, 
and 
Whirlwind Ensilage Cutters, 
also 


Cockrums’ Patent Feed Chute, 


KNOXVILLE LUMBER & 
MFG. CO., 206 Randolph St., 
KNOXVILLE, TENN. 


THE COOK DITCHER 
AND TERRACER 


A real two-horse 
ditcher that will 
do the work, 
gave hundreds of 


iLL. = HUA 
WUE = DM 
NM. MUL 
WMI = I 


HU 
eH He 








and better crops 
Fasy to handle, 
light draft, effi- 
cient. 

J. T. Caldwell 


says: 
The Cook Ditch. 
er is the best in 
the world 

Write quick for 

Prices, etc. 

Dealeres Wanted 
to Demonstrate 


TURNER & DIAL, 


Carrollton, 





Georgia. 





THE IMPROVED 


The STAK is 
Pea Huller Pertection 
If you raise Peas or Beans 
you needa Huller and if you 
Study true economy you will 
Duy the best one. There are 
14,000 Star Hullers in use 


any machine? They are made 
in ten sizes and styles, 10 to 
60 bushela per hour, 

Write for full description 
and_prices. 


Star Pea Huller Co. 
Dept. A, Chattanooga, Tean 


| PAINT 





(Improved Star Huller> 











! Now With Champion Ready Mixed Paint 

ite ack and all regular shades, per gall 
' $2.25. Window Blind Green per gallon, $3 
f s al Prices for Barrel Lot 


Ww ’ ylor card 


NS PAINT & GLASS CO., RICHMOND, VA, 
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_ EGGS 


i > are the largest ha 
ri 


POULTRY 


of Eggs and Poultry § | 
WHAT HAVE ‘YOU To SHIP? | 





» highest market guaranteed with quick 
us a tria 


References, First National Bank. itichmond, Ve. 
“WOODSON. CRAIG CO., 
2ommission Merchants RICHMOND, VA. 














4 and every 
Beehives 0c""" | 
the bees. BOOK FREE! 
J. 3, Wilder, Waycross, Ga. 













dollars in land, | 


| Big Bonuses for Breeders Offered | 


by South Carolina State Fair 


& 


the yremium ommittee of the 
South F Fair Asso- | 


iroliina state 





t ) ressiv vement t 
1 nd bette estoc 
, etto Sjate \ et- 
of t committe vas he 
I he schedule of rize ) 
419 dtate Fa and plans 
irgest alr in story 
ta $ far is ock 3 
) l 
premiums for the three lead- 
ing beef breeds were increased from 
it former maximum of $1,200 to 
ve708, and the same classes for beef 
reeders were adopted as are offered 
fas the Setaveasibent Livestock Show. 


Short- 
$000 


Aberdeen-Angus, 
Hereford will receive 


This means 


horn, and 


each in premiums—$600 from the Fair 
Association and $300 from the Amer- 
ican Association of each of these 


Standards in effect at all of 
livestock shows were 


breeds. 
the larger 
adopted. 


Eight leading breeds of hogs came 
in for liberal consideration also. 
Prizes totaling $2,590, as compared 
with the former total of $1,200, were 
fixed for Essex, Poland-China, Tam- 
worth, Berkshire, Duroc-Jersey, 


| Chester White, Victoria, and Hamp- 
shire breeds. This allows: $370 in 
prizes for each breed, exclusive of 


prizes offered by the various breed- 
ers’ associations, The usual classifi- 
cation of competitors within the 
breeds will hold, but there will be 
epstakes for all classes, herds and 
groups, and other general prizes. 


swe 


livestock breeders 
V. W. Lewis, 


\ committee of 
and specialists, led by 


head of the livestock division of the 
Extension Service of Clemson Col- 
lege, appeared before the premium 


committee of the Fair Association 
and urged that the hog show be stag- 
ed in a tent at least 200 by 200 feet, 
with a pen in the center for exhibi- 
tion purposes. The suggestion was 
adopted, and will help to make that 
part of the livestock show a bigger 


and better 





success. 


‘routs a4 permanent livestock industry 
| really worthy of the name, and the |} 
| Stat Fair Association deserves | 
predit for doing its part in the good | 
work. The ravages of the boll weevil | 
and the uncertainties of the cotton | 
market are already beginning to lose 
their power to terrorize South Car- 


olina farmers, as they turn more and 
more to livestock as a basis for pro- 
gressive agriculture. 


A. B. 


lege, S. C 


BRYAN. 
Clemson C 





Weights of Milk and Cream 


NVESTIGATIONS .by the United 
States Department of Agriculture 
show that the weights of milk and 





What more could be said of | C 


| temperature of 





Skimmed milk of a fat content of 
25 per cent weighs 8.63 pounds per 
gallon, while milk which tests 3 pet 
cent butter fat weighs 8.6 pounds per 
ll Milk which tests 3.5 per t 
veighs 8.59 pounds per gallon; w 
4 per cent milk weighs 8.58 pounds; 5 
) Ik we ohs 8.58 pound and 

n nilk weighs 8.57 

gallon. Mixed milk and 

reat fa 10 per cent fat content 
weighs 8.53 pounds, while a similar 
mixture of 15 per cent fat content 
weighs 8.47 pounds per gallon. Twen- 
ty per cent cream weighs 8.43 pounds; 
25 per cent cream weighs 8.39 pounds; 
) per cent cream weighs 8.35 pounds; 

| 35 per cent cream weighs 8.31 pounds; 
}and 40 per cent cream 8.28 pounds to 
the gallon For all practical pur- 


amounts of 
follows, ata 


various 
approximately as 
68 degrees: 


ream contain 
fat 


ing 


are 





| South Carolina is rapidly develop- | 


} 


| 








Internationals All Kerosene Engines 


BYERY engine in the International line, from 
the smallest to the largest, operates on com- 
mon coaloil. Every International engine will develop 


its full rated horse power, at all times and under all 
- kinds of loads within its capacity, using kerosene for fuel. 

In these days of high prices for gasoline, and none too 

entiful supply y, there is both safety and economy in using 

erosene engines, 

Add to this the economy that results from using an engine 
that conserves fuel, that is always ready for work and that 
lasts so long you forget what you paid for it, and you have 
some of the reasons why International engines sell so fast. 

We have all sizes, from 1 to 15-H. P. ere is a line of real 
farm engines that no farmer can afford to overlook when he is 
in the market for an engine, See your local dealer or write to 
us for complete details about our engines or any other farm 
machines in the list below. 


The Full Line of International Harvester Quality Machines 


Grain Harvesting Machines Haying Machines Corn Machines 
ders Push Binders] Mowers Tedders| Planters Drills 
) a Rice Binders|Side Delivery Rakes {Cultivators 
Harvester-Threshers |Loaders (All Types) {Motor Cultivators 
Reapers Shockers| Rakes Bunchers| Binders Pickers 
Threshers Combination Dige Ensilage Cutters 
akes an shellers 
Tillage Implements SweepRakes Stackers] Huskers & Shredders 
Disk Harrows : Combination Sweep 
Tractor Harrows Rakes and Stackers]  Qther Farm Equipment 
Spring-Tooth Harrows| Baling Presses Cream Separators 
Feed Grinders 


Peg-Tooth Harrows i . 
ion Pehectiects ” Planting & Seeding Machines Manure Spreaders 
Cultivators Corn Planters Straw Spreader 
. Corn Drills Attachments 
Power Machines Grain Drills 4 parm wagons 
erosene Engines Broadcast Seeders arm Trucks 
aeeeee Engines Alfalfa & Grass Seed |Stalk Cutters 
Rerosene Tractors Drills Knife Grinders 
Fertilizer & Lime Tractor Hitches 


Motor Trucks 
Motor Cultivators Sowers Binder Twine 


International Harvester Company of America 
(Incorporated) 
CHICAGO US A 





















Repairs 


S. J. 





rial Write me 


Farmers, Save Money on Roof Repairs 


Goodyear Liquid Fibre Cement 


Free from Coal Tar. Stops Cracks, Holes and Leaks. 


Preserves Roofs. 





Applied on any kind of roof. Either boards, shingles, or any kind of tin, iron, 
paper, or patent rubber roofing Applied with long bristle brush -given free with 

ry order. Guaranteed to be leak-proof, water-proof, fire-proof and airtight for 
ten years: 25 pounds of plastic paste for large holes and ae given free Ap- 
plied with trowel. Sold in quantities of not less than 20-gallon kegs, 30 to 33- 
gallom half barrels, 50 and 55-gallon barrels; color, black. “Price, $1.30, with 
freight allowed to destination Other colors if desired, at small advance in price 


any kind of roof, makes old roofs new and saves money 


and send order at once, 


ROBERTS, Agent, 


for new roofing mate- 


HAHIRA, GA. 











Write for “lho and FACTORY prices. 
B. W. 


Any pooey you select from our catalog will beshipped DIRECT TO quan 


of $10. We allow a 60 days’ driving trial before 
considering the buggy sold, x. guarantee for 


time against defect: 
a LIGHT, S1 


sey RUNNING 





\y BEST FOR THEsourn (S 

RY SAVY and preferred by experi- _ 
enced buggy buyers.’ 

MIDDLEBROOKS BUGGY CO., 58 ‘Maia Street, oe GA. 








. Virgina Stock and Dairy Farm 


Write 
VENABLE & FORD, 


Farm, Stock and Ful 4 Equipment 
. = ke Ww es cit 
gplleagedle ty Sa: Is one old subscriber and 
for price and full partict iad 


LYNCHBURG, VA one new subscriber $1 50 


both one year for 











SLATE ae a ROOFING 


$2.65 Per Roll of 100 Squar e Fee 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., 


Get a neighbor not now subscribing 
to join you on this proposition when 
you renew. 


ed or Greer 








heccauind. Va. 


OUR BEST OFFER 








poses the weight of milk testing from 
3 to 5 per cent butter fat may be fig- 








ured at 8.6 pounds per galfon 
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When Pere to advertisers say, “I saw your advertisement in The Pro- 
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JACK V. HARPER 


Won the $1,000.00 Bred Sow in Our 
Pig Club Contest 


That Ended Monday, March 3lst, 1919 















































This is a picture of the great sow, taken 
at Pine Crest Farm a few weeks ago. The 
jolly fat man holding the right side of the 
sign is “Col.” T. G. James, the owner of 
Pine Crest Farm and the World Cham- 
pion Boar “Scissors”—the boar this sow 
was bred to. 


Mr. Jack Harper, of Gastonia, N. C., the winner of 
this prize certainly deserves the sow. He secured 
over a hundred subscriptions more than the next 
highest man, who was Mr. A. B. Wellborn, of 
Mason, Tenn. 


Mr. Harper made up his mind that we were right 
when we said that any man who wanted to estab- 
lish a fine herd couldn’t afford to let the opportun- 
ity of winning this fine sow bred to the great 
“Scissors” get by him, so he dropped everything 
else, decided he was going to win and did it. 


Besides winning this $1,000.00 sow, Mr. Harper 
earned a fine pig for every 35 subscriptions he 
secured, so he now has a fine lot of pigs as well as 
the Prize Sow. 


Everyone who entered the contest was well paid 
for every subscription they secured as they will be 
given a fine registered pig for every 35 subscrip- 
tions they secured. The few who did not com- 
plete even one club will have as much time as they 
need to finish up and win their pig. 





You can’t lose when you join The Progressive 
Farmer Pig Club. 


Raleigh, N. C. 
Memphis, Tenn. 

























Birmingham, Ala. 
Dallas, Texas 






























PEANUT FARMERS AT LAST 
AROUSED 


| Codperative Chaiaien Plants the Hope 
of the Peanut Farmer — Reduce 
Acreage of Peanuts to the Limit, 
Says Mr. Browne 


. 

F THE exceedingly low price paid 

the farmer for his peanuts and 

the absolute indifference of the 
cleaners and jobbers as to whether 
the producer gets cost of production 
out of his crop 
will only cause the 
peanut farmers to 
organize 
and prepare 
own product for 
the market, the 
sacrifice will be 
worth all it costs. 
The only ultimate 
solution to the 
situation is the co- 
cleaner, owned and oper- 
producers. It is very 
gratifying that, in some sections, the 
farmers are organizing for the pur- 
pose of putting up cleaning establish- 
ments for handling the 1919 crop. If 
the farmers of the peanut beit do 
not act now, there is little hope, be- 
cause never since the peanut industry 
importance has the 
treatment accorded 
the producer been so evident and 
the unscrupulous methods resorted 
to by all those who handle the pea- 
nut crop after it leaves the farms 
been so blatantly flaunted in our 
faces, as during the past six months. 


cleaners 
their 





MR. BROWNE 


Operative 
ated by the 


has become of 
injustice of the 


The cleaners admitted that while 
their prices for the best grades of 


cleaned goods were ranging from 
sixteen to twenty cents per pound, 
they were getting a steady stream 


of orders and they were then paying 
for farmers’ stock from eight to ten 
cents per pound. But evidently, they 
thought that was too much to pay 
the farmers for their peanuts. Con- 
sequently, they began to cut among 
themselves on the price of cleaned 
goods, to get the price down as a 
basis for lowering the price of farm- 
ers’ stock. They cut till they got the 
price of cleaned goods to less than 
half the top prices of 1918. Instead 
of the orders from the trade increas- 
ing they decreased, and being made 
to believe by some of the leading 
cleaners that the price would be even 
lower, the jobbers are still buying 
from hand to mouth, the result being 
that the cleaners are not selling many 
cleaned goods. What else could be 
expected, when one of the largest 
peanut manufacturers of Suffolk, Vir- 
sent out a circular letter to the 


ginia, 
trade all over the United States, 
stating that there was the largest 


peanut crop ever grown (in spite of 
authentic government figures show- 
ing there was really a shortage of 
several million bushels), and telling 
the jobbers if they would wait, they 
could buy their peanuts much 
cheaper? 

Probably the cleaners are not mak- 
ing much money right now, but they 
have made enough money in the last 
few years to be able to run on a 
small margin, in order to get the 
present crop cleaned up. It is gen- 
erally known that the peanut cleaning 
business has been one of the most 
profitable in recent years. A gentle- 
man on the train recently made the 
statement in the presence of a friend 
of the writer that he was interested 
in a small factory in Virginia, rep- 
resenting an investment of thirty- 
three thousand dollars, and that in 
1917 they made a clear profit of 
sixty thousand dollars, and in 1918 
they cleared ninety-four thousand 
dollars—one hundred and fifty-four 
thousand dollars profit in two years 
on a thirty-three thousand dollar in- 
vestment. Will any fair-minded man 
contend that such are just and equit- 
able profits on the product of the 
labor of women and children broote 
produce peanuts? 


THE PROGRESSivV& FARMER: 


Other instances could be cited to 
prove the enormous profits the 
cleaners have made, but suffice it to’ 
say that with such profits possible, 
why do not the producers elean their 
own peanuts and share in _ these 
profits? 


So far as the peanut counties are 
concerned, it is much more important 
that some definite steps be taken 
and some organization perfected for 
the building of peanut cleaners and 
the reduction of the 1919 acreage than 
for the reduction of the cotton acre- 
aye, because in a number of the 
counties there are two acres of pea- 
nuts grown to one of cotton, ant 
twenty-five cents for cotton is equiv- 
alent to approximately eight cents 
for peanuts, thus showing that the 
price of cotton is today 100 per cent 
better than the price of peanuts 
which are selling at four cents per 
pound, 


The most culpable class which is 
concerned with the peanut sitnation 
today is the vendor. The man who 
sells the five-cent sack to the ulti- 
mate consumer. When he was pay- 
ing from sixteen to twenty cents 
per pound, he reduced the size of 
the nickel sack to about two ounces, 
thus getting approximately thirty-five 
cents per pound for roasted pea- 
nuts. Now that the price is reduced 
to less than half, he has not in- 
creased the size of the sack but is 
still selling to the consumer at from 
thirty to forty cents per pound. That 
is, a bag of peanuts which the farmer 
sells at $4 to $5, for which the vendor 
or retailer pays from $7 to $10, brings 


_$30 to $40 when retailed on the street 


—a difference of more than $30 on 
one hundred pounds of peanuts from 
the grower to the ultimate con- 
sumer and, mind you, it is not a case 
of manufacturing the raw material 
into a finished product, but only 
cleaning, roasting and distributing. 
It does seem that there could be 
some governmental redress, but |! 
have taken the matter up with the 
Secretary of Agriculture, our Sena- 
tors and Congressmen and the Fed- 
eral Trade Board, but all in vain 
The Federal Trade Board promised 
Senator Simmons to send a comis- 
sion to investigate the matter, but 
nothing has been done so far, and the 
farmer is continuing to market his 
peanuts at about half what they have 
cost him to produce them. Wheat, 
cotton seed and other food products 
are protected, but the peanut see: 
to be an out-law crop. 


Finally, let me urge as the only 
possible aid for the 1919 situation 
the organization in all the peanut 


counties of peanut-cleaning establish- 
ments, the reduction of the peanut 
acreage to a minimum, and the pro- 
duction of the 1919 crop with the 
least possible cost. I am aware of 
the fact that for many farmers a re- 
duction of peanut acreage is difficult, 
because they have mules and lab 
which must be kept employed. The 
are asked to reduce cotton acreagé 
and they already produce all the 
meat, corn and hay the farm con- 
sumes. For those farmers it is (<if- 
ficult to reduce acreage, but there 
are thousands of farmers who do not 
produce all their home supplies 
These farmers should produce al] the 
food and feed for man and beast up- 
cn the farm, should plant a larye 
acreage of corn with soy beans 
the middles to improve the land 
(corn is going to be a better money 
crop than peanuts), and only grow 
peanuts and cotton as a surplus crop 
I cannot see what advantage it will 
be to produce peanuts at a cost 0 
from six to eight cents a pound an 
sell them at four and five cents 
Of course, the farmer will have the 
satisfaction of knowing he paid from 
some other source from two to three 
cents per pound for the pleasure and 
privilege of producing peanuts ‘to 
furnish the cleaners for them to get 
rich on. T. E. BROWNE. 

















Saturday, April 19, 1919] 


Make Your Property 
More Valuable 


READ 
What this farmer says 


Americus, Ga., Nov. 6, 1911. 





Gentlemen:— 

For the benefit of other farmers who desire 
selling their farms at the highest possible 
price, I give my experience in disposing of 
my farm at a top-notch price. 2 : 

I placed it on the market at a fair price, 
but could not get a@ single prospect. Your 
representative persuaded me to improve the 
place by painting it with SCO-CO, with the 
result that I soon sold my farm without any 
trouble, for several thousand dollars more 
than I expected to get. This was un- 
doubtedly brought about by the use of paint. 

Since then have painted my entire home 
place with SCO-CO, which has improved its 
appearance and increased the life and value 
of my houses wonderfully. 

Yours very truly, 
Thomas H. Hooks. 


Send TODAY for our 
New PAINT BOOK 


and Factory Prices 


Think what buildings you will 
paint this year—your house, 
barn, silo, tenant house, etc. 

You can buy yourpaint—the best 
made, direct from us at factory 
prices, that means A DOUBLE 
SAVING in low price and extra 
long wear—and you are getting 
paint that is made and guar- 
anteed by a concern you 
know all about. 

Your credit is good with we, 

















“SOVEREIGN” Guaranteed Roofing is 
made in Plain Rubber, Sand Coated and 
Red and Green Slate Surfaced. A kind 
er need---all good and guaran. 
teed, : 


FREIGHT PREPAID 


‘We maintain warehouses in principal cities, sbip> 
ping your order from a warehouse near you. 


GOLD BOND GUARANTEE 


Every foot of “Sovereign” Slate Coated Roofing is 
backed by our Gold Bond Guarantee. We make 
it right and guarantee you that it is right. 

WRITE TODAY for free samples-good big 
ones~FREE CATALOG and prices freight paid to 
yout tailroad station, A postcard will bring all, 


The Carolina Metal Products Co. 
The South's Largest Manatac turers and Distributersof 
ROOFING 


Dept. B Wilmington, N. C. 


OX ROOFING 


Celebrated Fox Brand Rubber Roofing lasts longer; 
toughest weather resister 
known; low priced because 
sold direct. Strictly firet 
grade, 1-piece rolls of 108 sq. 
ft. with cement and nails. 
Anybody can lay it. Prices: 
1-Ply $1.28; 2-Ply $1.64; 3-Pty $2 
Order now from this advertisement to get benefit 
f present low prices. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Slate- 
rfaced shingles (red and green) are becoming more 
pular every day. Write for prices. Circular and 


mples ire 


SMITH-COURTNEY CO. 82.5", 


Oldest and Largest Machy. and Supply House in i} 




















SUGARHOUSE MOLASSES 


Our Famous” brand in 5-gallon kegs, 65 cents 
gallon; 1@-gallon kegs, 60 cents gallon; 30-gallon 
half-barrels, 55 cents gallon; 60-gallon barrels, 50 
centa gallon; cash with order Barrels shipped 
from central storage warehouses which saves you 
freight money. 


WINSTON GRAIN COMPANY, 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA. 














RUBENS 3-PIECE ROOFING 


EXTRA GOOD—LOW PRICED 

Complete with Large Head Nails, Lap Cement and 

Directions for Laying, in center of each roll 

i-Ply, per roll of 108 sq $1.25 

2-Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet........... $1.50 

Ply, per roll of 108 sq. feet........... 5 

WRITE FOR SAMPLES 

RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., Richmond, Va. 

= 














Massey’s Garden Book Tells How 
to have a pretty lawn 





SUMMER TROUBLES WITH MILK ! 


Extra Care Must Be Given Milk 
Utensils in Hot Weather 


A! THE close of the winter 
wl 


1en cattle are changed from dry 


season 
| 

fresh gra 

day S 


to grazing on the 
and when the first warm 
spring occur, thefe is frequently c 

siderable trouble with premature 
souring of milk or other unusual con- 
ditions. Prof. C. L. Willoughby, of | 


feed 


the Florida College of Agriculture, | 
says that the warm weather is one 
reason for this trouble, as this furn- 


ishes the best conditions for the 
growth of any bacteria that may be 
present in milk. The milk buckets 
and cans used in handling the pro- 
duct are likely to harbor undesirable 
germs in seams or crevices that are | 
not properly filled with solder. The 
change of feed for the cow may re- 
sult in some digestive disturbance 
which alters the character of the 
milk until the animals become accus- 
tomed to the new food material. New 
grass may be responsible for unde- 
sirable flavors in the milk. 

The remedy for these troubles is to 
increase the effort to produce and 
handle the milk in a clean and sani 
tary manner all the way from the 
cow to the consumer. This requires 
a clean barn or milk shed, clean cows 
that are brushed, and the udder and 
teats properly washed and dried be- 
fore milking, and the use of a steril- 
ized milk pail with a protected top. 
These simple precautions will pre- 
vent more than three-fourths of the 
usual amount of dirt and germs that 
get into the milk during the process 
of milking. The additional treatment 
of milk should be to cool it as prompt- | 
ly after milking as can be done, and 
in extremely warm, moist weather 
some ice is very helpful. Milk that is 
cooled to 50 degrees can be kept 
sweet at that temperature from three 
to four days. 


Some farmers complain that milk 
sours more rapidly during a thunder 
storm and attribute this to the storm 
itself. The real cause is found in the 
fact that climatic conditions are us- 
ually warm and moist on the days 
when thunderstorms occur, and it is 
the warm and humid atmosphere 
rather than the storm that acts un- 
favorably on the milk. 

In all cases of trouble with milk it 
is wise to give a thorough cleaning to 
all dairy utensils by boiling for half 
an hour in a strong solution of lve 
and rinsing in scalding water, 
placing in direct sunlight to dry. In 
some cases it would be helpful to cor 


and 





rect digestive troubles of the cow 
with a mild dose of purgative, like 
castor oil or epsom salts. 
Bulletins on Dairying 
355—A Successful Dairy and Poultry Farm 
602—Clean Milk Production and Handling 
608—Removing Garlic Flavor from Milk and 
Cream. 
623—Ice Houses and the Use of Ice on the 


Dairy Farm 

Iradication of the Cattle Tick Nece 
sary for Profitable Dairying 

689—A Plan for a Small Dairy House 

748—A Simple Steam 
Dairy Utensils. 


Sterilizer for Farm 
850—How to Make Cottage Cheese 
893—Breeds of Dairy Cattle. 
876—Making Butter on the Farm 
$76—Cooling Milk and Cream on the Farm 
475—Ice Houses. 
743—Feeding and 
Dairy Stock. 
825—Pit Silos. 
855—Home-made Silos. 
790—Contagious Abortion of Cattle 


Management of Young 


206—Milk Fever and Its Treatment 
993—Codéperative Bull Associations 
743—The Feeding of Dairy Cows 

Any of the above bulletins will be sent 
free of charge to Progressive Farmer readers 
upon application to their Congressman or 
Senator, or by writing direct to Secretary of 
Agriculture, Washington, D, C, Order bulle- 
tins by number always 


HIS OPINION 


Fond Parent—Did you hear my 
sing? 

Returned Soldier—Yes. 

Fond Parent—What did you think of her 
range? 

Returned Soldier—I should say she ought 


daughter 








to kill at three miles. 











OLIVER PAVES THE WAY 


Many farmers have many 
ways and ideas as to farming 
methods. 


No matter what your ideas 
are for the year, you can read 
between the lines and see that 
you must resort to better meth- 
ods and improved tools to off- 
set the labor shortage and pro- 
duce more and better crops. 


Oliver Plows have paved the way 
and lifted hundreds of deserving 
farmers out of the old rut and put 
them on the road to prosperity. 


This one good feature has helped 
make the Oliver line famous for 65 
years. 


The farmer who equips his farm 
with a James Oliver No. 11 Sulky 
Plow is wise. It does better work 
with the same team and can be 
handled by any boy as it turns 
square corners without leaving the 
furrow. 


Nos. 25 and | Improved Riding 
Cultivators have proven a wonder- 
ful help to farmers of the South 
who have given them a trial 

Nothing will increase your crop 
production like a well kept, often 
used, riding cultivator. These 
cultivators do the work of two 
men and two one-horse tools, 
and make better producing crops 
at less expense. The beauty of 
it all is that you can ride and do 
all the work. 

No. 2 Walking Cultivator will 
do the same work as the rider, 
except that you have to walk. 





James Oliver No, 11, Sulky Plow the 
best and cheapest plow {ni the world for the farmer 
In solid or slat base for sticky soil 





Oliver No, 25, 3-in-1, Riding Cultivator. 
Disc, Shovel or Spring Tooth, Change made from 
one style to another in a few minutes 








Oliver No. 1, Riding Cultivator, Made 
especially heavy for rough usage Has 
Disc, Shovel or Spring Tooth gangs 








oa 


Oliver Walking Cultivator does the 
same work except you have to walk. 


If interested, address 


OLIVER CHILLED PLOW WORK 








ATLANTA, GA. 


LAKEWOOD STATION 











THAT SELLS YOUR 
LAND AT AUCTION 


- OFFICES *: 


PETERSBURG, VA: GREENVILLE .N.C. 








Davis Cypress Water Tanks 
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Davis tanks, made of cypress, fook better and fast 
longer than tanks made of metal or other material. 

Thousands of Davis cypress tanks in successful 
use, many of them from 20 to 85 years old, are con- 
vincing proof of durability. 

Davis tanks are reasonably priced—supplied in alt 
sizes, with or without stand or tower. Let us quote 
on outfit to meet your needs. 


Write for free illustrated book. 


G.M. Oavis & Son. 809 Laura St PALATKA, FLA. 





















FOR HOME CANNING 
Virginia Cans Give Best Results 


Standard Packer Cans with Solder Hemmed Caps 
—Wax Sealing Cans with Wax Strings—Friction 
Top Syrup Cans and Pails. A!l sizes. Write today for Price List. 


VIRGINIA CAN CO. 


Box 152, Buchanan, Va. 
















GET A COPY OF MASSEY’S GARDEN BOOK 


AND HAVE A MONEY-MAKING GARDEN THIS YEAR 








ed 
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BELIEVES WAREHOUSE LAW 
CONSTITUTIONAL 


Ex-Judge Frank Carter Gives Reasons 
for Thinking Bill to Help Cotton 
Farmers Will Stand Test of the 
Courts 
T A TIME when so many lawyers 

and editors in our cities show such 





a deplorable lack of knowledge and 
clean thinking about the farmer’s 
problems, it is gratifying to find ex- 
Judge Frank Carter of Raleigh stat- 
ing the case for the warehouse law so 
clearly. In his paper, Carter’s Week- 
ly, Judge Carter 


Says: 


“When it is conceded, as the Attor- 
ney-General does, that the legislature 
has the power to provide for the 
warehousing of cotton by the state, 
it is thereby conceded that the enact- 
ment of this measure amounts to a 
legislative finding that the public 


good—the good of all—is thereby sub- 
f this reasoning is correct, 


it to and 
constitutional foundation 


served. | 
as we believe be, a good 
sufficient 
thus laid for assessing the cost of ad- 
ministering the warehouse system 
upon the bale that is not warehoused 
equally with the bale that is. Noth- 
better settled than that the 
in exercise of its police 
power, may collect out of any busi- 
ness or industry the proper cost of 
the regulation or control of that par- 
ticwlar business or industry. This 
a power quite distinct from the pow- 
er to tax for purposes of the public 
revenue. Like other exercises of the 
police power, it is liberally construed 
in furtherance of the public policy of 
the state. The courts will rarely go 
further in reviewing the exercise of 
this power than to guard against its 
abuse, as a means of raising revenue 
for general purposes. Unless this 
vice clearly appears, the courts are 
very loath to say either that the sub- 
ject is without the scope of the police 
power or that the exactions made are 
disproportioned to the requirements 
of the: case. 

“By this enactment, the legislature 
must be deemed to have declared that 
the provision of a state system of 
warehouses for the storage of cotton, 
whereby the judicious holding of cot- 
ton with reference to the demands of 
the market will be facilitated, will 
operate advantageously to all grow- 
ers of the cotton—to the grower who 
does not store, as well as to the one 
who does. This universal benefit is 
deemed to justify the assessment of a 
charge of twenty-five cents a bale on 
the whole crop to defray the ex- 
penses expected to be incurred in the 
ereation and administration of the 
new facility. 

“Unless it can be seen that the as- 
sessment laid will produce a revenue 
grossly disproportioned to the proba- 
ble expense, it cannot be condemned 


1s 


ing is 


state, the 


is 


as a revenue tax in disguise. Unless 
the court can declare as matter of 
law that the proposed state ware- 


house system can confer no benefit, 
either actual or theoretical, upon the 
grower who makes no use of its 
facilities, the assessment cannot be 
avoided because of the alleged in- 
equality of its operation. 

“We do not expect the courts to 
say any such thing, because we do 
not believe it to be true, either in law 
or in fact. The man who stores and 
holds his cotton gets out of the way 
of the man whose necessities compel 
early sale—thus both are benefited. 
And by so much as ample storage 
facilities tend to stabilize the market, 
the man who holds his few bales at 
home derives a very tangible benefit 
from the state warehouse system, 

“To sum up the argument: 

“1. The power of the legislature to 
provide a system of state warehouses 
for the storage of cotton is undeni- 
able. 

“2. If such system makes for the 
common advantage of cotton grow- 
ers, the legislature has the right to 
assess the cost of its administration 


against the business of cotton pro- 
duction as a whole. 

“The legislature having elected to 
create such a system and to defray 
the expense by a small assessment 
upon every bale of cotton produced, 
the assessment must stand unless the 
court can declare, as matter of law, 
either— 


“1, That the amount assessed is so 
grossly in excess of any conceivable 
cost of administration of the system 
as to compel the conclusion that the 
real design of the legislature was to 
raise revenue for general purposes; 
or 

2 That t state warehouse sys- 
tem has no tendency whatsoever, 
either actual or theoretical, to benefit 
the cotton-growing indu try as a 
whole, and herefore the ASS¢ it 
of the cotton of the ( er Ww aoe 
not store in a state warehouse of- 
fends against familiar const nal 


principles. 


in our humble opinion, 


cannot rightly 


y say either the ne 

thing or the other. 
“We regard the Price Act as an em- 
inently wise and forward-looking 


teria live. This improves the keeping 
properties of the butter. 

7. Salt and work the butter. It 
much easier to distribute the salt 
when the butter is rather plastic than 
when it is cold and hard. Therefore, 
observe temperature control. Work 
the butter until experience tells you 
that mottles will not appear. 


is 


scalded and 
lf the 


8. Pack in a carefully 
cooled jar or other container. 


butter is sold, one pound prints are 
very acceptable to the trade. These 
prints should be wrapped in butter 


parchment. 


How We Grub Small Trees on 
Altamont Range 
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URING 1918 The Progressive Farmer w 
some of the most interesting and 
women and farm young people 
sive Farmer reader is asked to 
the point. No letter must 
ferred. 


D 
contribute, 
500 


be ovei 


For the best letter received 
second best letter $2 


$2, and we will pay reg 
print. Right now 


we invite experience 


“Our Sunday School: 
SUBJECTS FOR 


$1 ae 


Me’—We offer a prize for each 
your letter amy time and get a prize if we 


EXPERIENCE LETTERS WANTED FROM FARMERS, FARM 
WOMEN AND FARM BOYS AND GIRLS 


important 
To these 


words 


on each sub, 


letters as follows: 
“Second Application of Fertilizer: How and When”"—Mail 
“Best Methods of Harvesting Small Grain’’—Mail letters by May 3. 
“What's the Best Use to Make of Stubble Lands?"—Mail letters by May 
SUBJECTS TOR BOYS AND GIRLS 

the Feature I Enjoy Most’—Mai! articles May 1 


‘Summer Comfort in Farm Home and Kitchen’’—Mail letters by April 26 
SUBJECTS FOR MEN OR WOMEN 


“How I Have Made or Saved Money: Some Thing 
ceptable 


ill print each week a notable discussion of 
problems of our farmers, farm 
Meetings’ every Progres- 
experiences, brief and to 
shorter ones are pre- 
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Give us actual 
in length, and 


of $3, for 
other letter 
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FARM WOMEN 


(or Things) That Have Helped 
letter received on this subject. Mail 


Can print it. 











measure, and are hopeful, to the point 
of confidence, that the court will find 
a way to sustain it in its entirety.” 


Eight Rules for Making Good 
Butter at Home 


MONG the essential items that 

should not be overlooked by the 
home butter maker, according to the 
Dairy Department of the New York 
State College of Agriculture, are the 
following: 

1. All the utensils should be wash- 
ed carefully, and after being thor- 
oughly scalded should be placed in a 
dustless and flyless atmosphere. More 
harm than good is done by the‘ old 
custom of placing the pails, dippers, 
and other utensils in the sun, for not 
more than once in one thousand times 
are these utensils placed where dust 
and flies do not lodge on them. 

2. Use good judgment in keeping 
the milk clean. 

3. Skim or separate a cream that 
will test about 30 per cent fat. If too 
thin, it will churn with difficulty. 


4. Add about one quart of butter- 
milk to ten quarts of cream to sour it. 
Hold the cream at a temperature of 
about 70 degrees F. until it has a mild 
acidity. 

5. Churn at such a temperature that 
the churning process will require 
from 30 45 minutes. In small churns 
the necessary temperatures are usu- 
ally from 58 to 65 degrees F. The 
churns should be stopped when the 
granules are about the size of a ker- 
nel of corn. 

6 Draw off the buttermilk and 
then wash with about as much water 
as there was cream, at a temperature 
of from 52 degrees to 56 degrees F. 
Revolve the churn two or three times 
and drain. Then repeat the washing. 


The purpose of washing is to carry 
away the buttermilk on which bac- 





not to be in danger, and the heavy 
pole holds the doubletree down, mak- 
ing the pull easier on the team. It 
also gives a greater leverage on the 


tree to be pulled than a low hitch 
does. 

With a man to cut the roots as 
they appear, a good team can pull a 
mederate-sized tree in wet times 
with but very little grubbing. For 


harder pulls, a three or four-sheaved 
block Attach one block 
to anchor stump and the other 
high in the tree, then pull the team 
at right angles to the tree and stump. 
This gives an extra purchase by the 
side pull on the line of resistance. 
ALTON M. WORDEN. 


Tullahoma, Tenn. 


is needed. 
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How Can We Get Most Profit From 
the Farm Milk Cow 


(Concluded from page 6, column 4) 
The teats, udder and flanks of the 


cow should be brushed clean and 
rubbed off with a damp cloth. The 
milking should be done with dry 


hands and teats. Good, careful, clean 
milking is essential to clean milk, and 
unclean milk is a source of much 
more trouble than all the diseases 
from which the cow suffers. There 
are certain things like onions, bitter 
weed, etc., which produce undesirable 
flavors, but it is rare that bad flavor- 
ed milk is the fault of the cow. It is 
generally due to carelessness, dirty 
milking and faulty handling of the 
milk after it leaves the cow. The cow 
should be milked regularly twice a 
day at the same hour, and as far as 
practicable by the same person. She 
should bring a calf regularly once 
each year and be milked for at least, 
ten to ten and a half months. To 
dry the cow off at the end of ten 
months, or rather two months before 
freshening, it is only necessary to cut 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


off the feed, confining it to dry grass 
hay, milk once a day for a few days, 
then once every second day three or 
four times and then cease milking en- 
tirely. The udder will fill up full at 
first, but will then soften up again, 
and the cow is dry without any injury 
or danger of injury to the udder. As 
soon as dry she may be again fed lib- 
erally but not too heavily just before 
freshening. 


st 
° ° 

Feeding the Farm Milk Cow 
Pew igientortary the large amount 

of excellent food which a good 
milk cow will furnish year after year, 
onsiderable care may well be given 

providing suitable feed for he 
Poor ws aré easily and very often 

er-fed, but it 1s difficult to over- 


a really ood n ilk cow, especially 





ng the period of large milk flo 

tainly can produce a lar 
amount of milk unless she is well fed 
Phe best feed for a milk cow is green 
gra lf the grass is abundant and 
of good quality, the average cow re- 
quires only a small amount of grain 
if any at all. But to supply the milk 
cow sufficient feed or even the larger 


part of her feed the pasture must be 
good. For what the good milk cow 
will toward feeding the family it 
will pay to spend some effort in pro- 
viding her a first-class pasture. 


ao 


For winter feeding, silage or roots 
are the only substitute for summer 
pasturage, except to the extent that 
green grazing can be supplied during 
the winter season. When is imprac- 
ticable to give the milk cow silage 
some effort to furnish her a small 
quantity of roots or winter grazing 
will be found profitable. 


In the absence of grass, silage or 
roots, a good legume hay is the best 
substitute. In fact, the dairy or fam- 
ily milk cow of the South should have 
all the legume hay she will consume 
at all times. But, of course, this is 
only practicable and economical 
when it is produced on the farm. 

In the selection of grain feeds, two 
conflicting purposes may arise. The 
largest flow of milk and the keeping 
down of costs. If a large quantity of 
milk desired because of its excel- 
lent food value, one may be justified 
in disregarding costs, but as a gen- 
eral rule cost as well as quantity of 
milk should be considered. For a cow 
giving 25 pounds of milk a day or less 
and that is receiving succulent rough- 
age or legume hay, there is no better 


is 


grain ration for the South than equal 
parts of corn or corn and cob meal 
and cottonseed meal. Of course, mo- 
lasses feed, rice by-products, bect 
pulp, or some such similar feed may 
take the place of a part or all of tlie 
corn. But the corn should be pro- 


duced on the farm and the purchase 
of other avoided. In fact, if 
oats, soy beans, etc., are produced on 
the farm to take the place of the pur- 
chased meal, the ¢con- 
omy of feeding will be aided. For 
cows giving over 25 pounds of miik 
a day, probably three grain or con- 
centrate feeds should be used. There 
are none better than corn, oats and 
cottonseed meal in equal parts by 
weight. If the oats are not grown on 
the farm wheat bran is the best sub- 
stitute. 

Cows giving less than 15 pounds of 
milk a day are not entitled to any 
grain, or at most not more than two 
pounds of cottonseed meal, provided 
they receive all the succulent feed or 
legume hay they will consume. For 
cows giving larger quantities of milk 
about one pound of grain may be fed 
for every three or three and a half 
pounds of milk given. Or, perhaps 
there is no better rule than to feed 
all the grain, of the mixtures suggest- 
ed, that the cow will pay a profit on 
by the increase in milk flow which re- 
sults from the increased feed. 


feeds 


cottonseed 





Frequently during the coming twelve 
months we expect to say, “For fuller infor- 
mation on this subject, see our 1919 ‘‘Refer- 
ence Special.” If every reader will preserve 


this issue it will help both us and him. 
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A Georgia Farmer’s Best Crops for 
Fattening Hogs 


| * HAVE tried a great variety of crops 
for fattening hogs, and discard 
some each year and try new ones 
and plant more peanuts every year 
ihan before. 

I cannot raise over 30 bushels of 
corn on a acre of ground without 
expensive preparation and fertiliza- 
tion, but I can make around 25 bushels 
and an equal amount of velvet beans 
and peanuts, which I utilize with pigs 
and cows after breaking the best corn. 
I use the running variety of peanuts 
and plant one row of corn and an 
alternate row in peanuts and beans, 
planting two peanuts and one bean 
i supplement this with Spanish pea- 
nuts and other feeds. Peanuts for 
fall feeding are away ahead of every- 
thing else unless it is sweet potatoes. 

Oats, rape, rye, etc. for grazing 
make liberal gains at a profit if fed 
with corn in early spring. Green 


grazing comes next to peanuts in 


making pork. I try to have some- 
thing green the year round and to 
supplement it with corn or peanuts. 

After lots of failures and a few 
successes, I have decided on the fol- 
lowing rotation for this year: green 
razing consisting of oats, rye, and 
rape, with some corn, for feed from 
January until May. Then matured 
oats for a short while. There will 
be some grass for grazing in the oats. 
June, July, and August have always 
been my hardest months, and after 
running short last summer I am go- 
ing doubly strong for those months 
this year with a good acreage of peas 
to follow oats; a little cattail millet 
and squashes, lots of sorghum, and 
the run of a ten-acre watermelon 
field with the sorghum to run hogs 
until peanuts are ready, which is 
about September 1 for Spanish and 
later for running. 








These summer crops are all easily 
raised, and I have been making the 
mistake of not planting enough of 
them. The hogs do not make great 
gains on them unless supplemented 
With grain which is expensive and, to 
me, barely profitable. 

orghum, though, and ripe peas 
eliminate grain part of time. Sweet 
potatees are also a good crop and 
protitable crop for fall feed. 

Summing up, I will say that peanuts 

the best profit-makers, and then 
comes sweet potatoes, sorghum, oats, 
peas, millet, gaa aiy melons, rye, 
rape, corn and, last but by no measure 
least, grass. Seems as if this is where 
I have failed. Although I am not 
putting it in my plan for this year, 
| have started a permanent pasture 
with carpet grass and lespedeza as 
foundation, and will use it as a fill- 
in crop at odd times, 

And water—lots of it—nice fresh 
and clean, and not the germ-infested 
that passes through other 
farms and brings cholera, etc., with it. 
Also freedom from lice and worms. 


S. D. GROVER. 





Brooklet, Ga. 





Monthly Review of North Carolina 
Producers’ Prices 





Isamed hy the Division of Markets for the 
North Carolina Agricultural Extension 
Service, Wm, R, Carap, Chief 


COTTON 


arket advanced about $15 per bale 
the month of March. Factors 
responsible for the rise were 
of early peace, weather which de- 
preparation and the well or- 





kinized movement to reduce acreage. Do- 
tie mills continue to buy sparingly, havy- 
consumed 110,000 bales of their already 

ll reserve during the month of February. 

is practice that cannot.continue in- 


nite d should encourage spot holders 
{ elling altogether and force a big de- 
a * much higher prices While sales 
r rs have been comparatively light, 
been in sufficient volume te “feed 
ket’? and thus prevent the competi- 
ng that will some day spring up. 
te from the entire belt indicate that 
ut ¥ be a sharp reduction in acreage 
rpears the sensible and safe course 
i individual, regardless of the action 
c hers, buts there (is tevery rétton ‘to’ bes 


‘market looks very favorable. 


lieve that all see that it is to their interest 
to once and forever demonstrate that the 
producer is going to help fix the price of the 
fruit of his own labor. It is plain to those 
who have studied the question closely that 
holders of cotton will probably have to con- 
tinue to exercise considerable patience, but 
their patience will be richly rewarded. Ex- 
ports are steadily increasing, but there is 
much still to be desired. Producers should 
fully realize that even when peace is de- 
clared an immediate demand for large 
quantities of cotton at much higher prices 
is not probable. It will take time. 


MORE LOSSES IN PEANUTS FOR PRO- 
DUCERS 

EANUTS have fallen one to one and one- 

half cents a pound during March, that 
is, from 4% to 6 cents during February to 
3% to 65 cents during March. The lifting 
of the embargo by the War Trade Board is 
given by cleaners as a reason for the de- 
cline, though they admit that prices have 
fone lower than they should, and lower than 
they would had prices been started at 7 
cents at the beginning of the season. 

A wire from the State Market Director of 
California state states, “San Francisco mar- 
ket bare of peanuts. No supply in sight 
until Japanese crop reaches here sometime 
in August or September.” 

A letter from a Seattle broker states that 
there are no imported peanuts in the shell 
stored in the Pacific Coast states and few 
lots of Oriental peanuts in the shell in Brit- 
ish Columbia. Vendors are making from $20 
to $25 a bag through charging the consumer 
war prices, while growers are losing $15 to 
$25 for every acre planted to peanuts. A 
thousand growers present at the Suffolk 
meeting passed a resolution to hold for liv- 
ing prices and to organize to build cleaners 
in every county. Undoubtedly, if the clean- 
ers had carried out their plans to establish 
fair prices to vendors in every large city they 
would have greatly increased the demand 
for peanuts 

GREAT RISE IN PRICES FOR CORN 
N° ° white corn increased in price on the 

Chicago market during March from $1.31 
to $1.58 per bushel. The increase in hog 
prices from 17% to 20 cents per pound, the 
feeding of corn to livestock, the holding of 
corn by Western farmers for higher prices, 
Mr. Hoover's statement of the scarcity of 
food products in Europe, the strike in Argen- 
tina and scarcity of shipping making im- 
possible the import of Argentine corn—these 
are causes given for the rise in corn prices. 
A western authority, representing farmers, 
thinks that if the speculators do not drive 
the market down, corn prices should rise as 
high as in 1917. 

n in North Carolina towns only in- 
‘ from an average price of $1.66 
during the first week of March to $1.72 
during the last week in Mareh. The aver- 
ag price reported for twenty-one counties 
was $1.69; the lowest price reported was 
$1.80 for Hyde County, $1.45 for Iredell 
and $1.50 for Catawba, Currituck, Halifax, 
Macon, Perquimans, Pitt and Sampson Coun- 
ties Farmers in these counties should look 
for outside markets. Lists of merchants and 
roller mills which are in the market for 
corn will be furnished upon request, 

The Division of Markets has listed large 
numbers of car load and less than car load 
lots for sale in eastern and western Nortl 
Carolina. 





SOY BEAN MARKET 

OY beans are moving in carload and less 

than carload lots from eastern North Car- 
olina, The Division of Markets is forward- 
ing inquiries and orders received from Ohio 
to Mississippi to growers and_ shippers 
Growers are selling to local buyers in Hyde 
County for $1.25 per bushel, in Beaufort, 
for $1.40; Chowan, $1.50; Perquimans, $1.50; 
Pasquotank $1.75-$2. The growers, who 
are shipping are receiving $1.80 to $2 per 
bushel If the soy bean growers of eastern 
North Carolina had been organizd they 
would have been able to obtain $2 per bush- 
el (the price they originally held for). 

The feed value of soy beans is said to be 
two to three times that of corn. 

EGGS LOW ENOUGH FOR STORAGE 

ITH the wholesale prices of eggsin New 

York during March quoted at 48 to 48¢ 
for fresh gathered, extra firsts, 41% to 47 
cents for extra firsts and 40% to 46 cents for 
firsts for the month of March, it appears 
that North Carolina egg producers should 
be getting good prices for eggs—if they were 
organized to grade and ship their own eggs 
Disorganized producers are receiving from 
local buyers as low a price as 23 cents per 
dozen in Macon County, 24 cents in David- 
son County and 25 





25 cents in Carteret, Chow- 
an, Clay, Hertford, Hyde, Johnston, Martin 
Moore, Northampton and Stanly Counties 

Eges are already going into storage in the 
North. 

HOG MARKETS 

URING the first three months of 1919 re- 

ceipts at eleven leading markets were ap- 
proximately 3.5 per cent greater than dur- 
ing the same period in 1918; however, re- 
ceipts during March were considerably less 
than January or February receipts. Reduc- 
ed receipts during March combined with re- 
moval of restrictions governing exporta- 
tion of meats and meat products have re- 
sulted in a decided advance in the price of 
hogs. On most packer markets new high 
record prices for March were established. 
While packer markets have experienced an 
advance during March, the reverse has been 
true of most local North Carolina markets, 
prices going lower rather than higher. This 
situation has been favorable for farmers 
making coéperative shipments to packer 
markets, and a number of such shipments 
have been made with excellent results. In 
some Cases codperative carload shipments 
to packer markets have brought over $500 
more than they would have brought if sold 
on local markets. A survey of North Caro- 
lina markets shows that the average price 
paid for live hogs was approximately 15% 
cents per pound, dressed hogs 20 cents per 
pound, Richmond, Va., approximated av- 
erage prices for month basis hard hogs 175 
to 225 pounds, $18.90; 155 to 170 pounds 
$18.60; 125 to 150 pounds, $18.65. Soft and 
oily hogs 2 to 2 cents per pound less. Large 
number of light weight shoats are being of- 
fered for sale, and selling around 11 to 13 
cents per pound. The, fujure for, the hog 
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ln the foreground is the 
problem of lubrication for 
that car of yours. And the 
answer is Texaco Motor Oil, 
ina grade specially suited to 
that car’s requirements. Itis 
a clear, uniform, economical 
oil that goes big with your 
motor. It can’t form hard, 
destructive carbon. It is 
everything in an oil that you 
have a right to expect of any 
product sold under the mark 
of the red Star and green T. 


The TEXAS COMPANY 


Petroleum and its Products 
General Offices, Houston, Texas : ; Offices in Principal Cities 






















































































NEW LOW PRICES 


A New Spotless catalog has just been issued and contains many reductions due to the 
new low-level prices fixed by the government on iron, steel and other products, 
paper should havea copy of this catalog to protect himself on the prices he pays for supplies for 


home, field and shop. The catalog isentirely free. If you haven't received a copy, write for one today, 


Every reader of this 










FARM IMPLEMENTS 


We can save you money. 
prices at this time on peg tooth harrows, disc and 
spring tooth har- 









Especially favorable 


eeders, planters, | ®"4 preserves. It isa mistake to 
ete. Standard grade 

Gee's Gow pared with value added. There 
until you see our 


Brighten up the home. out- 
buildings, automobile and buggy 
with Spotless ready-mixed paint, 
cultivators, | Makes them look new, protects 
wait until things show they need 
Painting--the cost is sosmall com- 


are standard quality Spotless 
Paints for all purposes, Al qual 
ty and low prices, Colorcard free 





BRIGHTEN UP NOW 






















Scneke THE HOME 


Our low prices make it a duty to Spotless Fence for farm, stock, 
4 6creen now and head off dangerous flies | hog and sheep, poultry and lawn 
Doctors and health | is made of best open hearth steel 
officers agree that the fly is man's most 
dangerousenemy. Hecarries thegerm 

of tuberculosis, typhoid and other viru- : 
4} lent diseases wherever hegoes. Screen Also barbed wire, gates, fence 






window screens, wood or metal frame; 
door and window frames and screen 
wire cloth to make your own screen;also | rock bottom. Write today for new 
hardware. New catalog shows full line catalog illustrates complete line. 







heavily galvanized—perfectly de 
pendable and fully guaranteed, 


tools, ete, Prices are based on 
the government's latest reduced 
prices of raw material and are 


adjustable 








GOOD FENCE CHEAP 



























GOOD VEHICLES AND HARNESS AT LOW PRICES 


Vehicles and Harness are a big leader with the 


l_and 2-horse wagons. Metal-wheel 


Farm Trucks, Buggies, Runabouts, Surries, Road 
Carts, Harness, Saddles, Robes and Blankets. Spot- 
less Vehicles are well made of first class material 
and are guaranteed to give satisfactory service. 
New.catalog Quotes money- saving prices. nN 








THE SPOTLESS Co., Mail Order House” 





















“The S South’ 4 


Richmond, 





Va. 
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STORAGE OF SWEET POTATOES 


The Sweet Potate Is a Profitable Crop 
When It Can Be Kept From Rotting 
—Here Are Some Suggestions That 
Will Help Prevent Rot Losses 

eee ERS in \ 


have a 


irginia and the Caro- 
1 opportunity 
rop of the 
recently there 
astern and 
Southern 


linas splendi 
to make commercial c 
sweet potato. Until 
has been little demand in E 
Western markets 
but during the 


for the 
few years 
the demand increased 
until there is now de- 
mand for Southern potatoes in some 
markets. The favorite variety is the 
Nancy Hall, next in* popularity the 
Triumph, and then the Porto Ricans. 


The sweet potato crop is one of 
the surest and easiest crops to raise, 
but it is also one of the hardest 
crops to keep in storage. Every sea- 
son in the South a large percentage 
of the crop is a total loss because 
of inadequate methods for storing it. 
There are several factors that make 
the storage problem a success or a 
failure. They are: 


potato, past 


has gradually 


quite a heavy 


1, Careful handling. 

2. Freedom from disease. 

. A thorough state of dryness 

4. Maintaining an even erature 
the potato is in storage. 


while 


temp 


rins in 
grow- 


Successful 
the plant bed. A 
ers pay little or 
kind of potatoes 
ding. Generally 
kind of potato will 
pose, but if careful 
made of their 
be found that 
there with rotten 
and dark blotches on 
potatoes should not be 
the reason that they 
and the disease will 
the potatoes when the 
ered the next fall, which means that 
no matter what method is used or 
how carefully one tries to keep the 
potatoes, the attempt will be a fail- 
ure. Diseased potatoes, whether in 

‘bank or house, will keep but a 
short time. Therefore the first con- 
sideration is to keep diseased potatoes 
away from those we wish to store. 


storage really beg 
great many 
no attention to the 
they use for bed- 
speaking most any 
suit their pur- 
examination is 
bedding stock it will 
there are potatoes 
ends, soft 
them Such 
bedded, for 
are diseased 
be spread to 


spots 


: } 
crop 1s gatn- 


The next essential which has much 
to do with successful storage is care- 
ful handling. More potatoes are lost 
to the grower through this one great 
fault than through any other cause. 
Nearly every grower has his own 
method of digging, but most growers 
make the mistake of roughly handling 
the potatoes by either allowing them 
to be thrown in heaps, into wagons, 
crates or boxes. The sweet potato is 
one of the crops that is very easily 
damaged by handling, and for this 
reason care should be used. The po- 
tato once bruised or with its skin 
broken soon becomes attacked by dis- 
ease. The less-the potato is handled 
the better chances it has of passing 
successfully through storage. Grad- 
ing in the field and carefully placing 
the potatoes in baskets or slatted 
boxes, and carrying them directly to 
storage in the box or basket will do 
much ‘towards diminishing many of 
the dangers due to rough handling. 
Under no consideration should bags 
be used to gather the crop. When 
bags are used the potatoes are gen- 
erally damaged, thus defeating every 
attempt at successful storage. Some 
varieties are more susceptible ta 
bruising than others. 


In experiment work carried on with 
regard to this particular problem, it 
has been found that in every case 
storage rotting has been increased 
where skinned and bruised potatoes 
were in the test. Potatoes that were 
handled carefully and which has not 
been damaged in handling had an al- 
most imperceptible percentage of rot. 


When sweet potatoes are freshly 
dug, they contain a miximum amount 
of water, which is driven off as the 
potatoes are cured. However, if they 
are placed in. storage and. this €x- 


of Bie 1 129 3% 


cess moisture which is given off is 
allowed to collect on them again, 
they will surely be a dead loss to the 
owner. To keep them successfully 
they, must be brought to a proper 
condition of dryness. This is accom- 
plished by ventilation and 
heat; in by ventilation 
alone. method depends on 
ventilation This method is 
very uncertain. 


means of 
some cases 
The bank 
ilone. 
Some years and per- 
haps for a series of years the bank 
method will keep them splendidly, but 
again there are when the bank 
method will prove to be disastrous so 
far storing the 
cerned. The 


years 
potatoes is con- 
for this appar- 
ent uncertainty is that the excess 
moisture given off by the potatoes 
has not been driven off and has been 
allowed to collect inside the bank. 
The potatoes will go through a 
“sweat”; that is, they will heat and 
give off moisture. The moisture will 
condense and collect on the outside 
of the potatoes, causing the inside 
of the bank to be wet and thus fur- 
nishing a good medium for the spread 
of storage rot. 


as 


reason 


East Tennessee Shorthorn Breeders 
Have a Good Sale at Knoxville 


HE first breeders’ 


of Shorth« 


association sale 
rns held at Knox- 
ville, Tenn., on March 20, by the Ten- 
nessee Shorthorn Breeders’ Associa- 
head, consigned by 14 
reeders of that state; 

of $10,425, or an Aaver- 


was 


tion, when 
progr 

sold 

age of $217 
ic consisted of 20 cows 
the cows bringing $4,820, 
of $241, and the 28 bulls 
rage of $200. The top 
was lot No. 39, Red Las- 
white marks, 
consigned by Capt. W. 
M. Bachman, Kingsport, Tenn., and 
bought by A. R. Swan & Son, of Dan- 
dridge, Tenn., for $350. The top of 
the bulls was lot No. 16, the grand 
champion bull of the show, Liberty 
Knight, Red, pr Be September 10, 
1917, consigned by E. J. Foute, Mc- 
Gee, Tenn., and bought by A. R. Love, 
Sweetwater, Tenn., for $625. 


While 


The offeri: 
2nd 28 bulls, 
an average 


605, or an ave 


or 
es 
of the cows 
calvy ed 


with 


sie, red 
March 1, 1917, 


this offering brought a fairly 
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ized under state supervision. 
fires can be stopped. 


ble. 
Forest Service. 


A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM FOR PRIVATE FORESTRY 


PROGRAM of forestry hank inabeile, first of all, compulsory 
fire protection; and this should apply to second growth and cut- 
over lands as well as to. old timber. 
equivocal, with adequate penalties, in their requirements upon timber- 
land owners for protective measures, including the prevention of dan- 
gerous accumulations of slashings. 
The states should provide an effective 
organization to enforce the fire laws and to administer the organized 
protective work. Liberal funds should be made available for patrol, 
improvements, supervision and inspection. 
laws are not drastic enough; there is not sufficient direct responsibility 
on the owner, and there are not provided adequate means to execute 
the laws and administer the protective work. The damage by forest 
Its continuance is due to a combined failure on 
the part of the public and the owners. 

The methods of cutting determine whether for one or perhaps 
several tree generations the lands will be productive or not. 
public in its own protection should prohibit destructive metheds of 
cutting that injure the community and the public at large. 
codperation of the public, constructive measures of forestry are feasi- 
They should be mandatory.—Henry S. Graves, United States 


State laws should be un- 


Fire protection should be organ- 


In most of the states the 


The 


With the 











A further essential to be taken into 
consideration is the maintaining of 
even temperature after the potato 
has been cured, i. e., “gone through 
the sweat.” This is difficult to do 
with the bank method, especially dur- 
ing a hard winter, when the cold can 
penetrate the earth bank and chill the 
potatoes. Once they are chilled they 
are lost, for there are very few crops 
that are so easily hurt by chilling 
as the sweet potato. 


Storage houses recommended by 
the Federal Government and the 
state departments of agriculture have 
long since passed the experimental 
stage. They are a success and are in 
use on hundreds of farms and in 
many sections large houses have been 
erected by merchants or dealers who 
are buying up potatoes in the neigh- 
borhood or storing for neighborhood 
growers at a regular scale of storage 


“rates, 


Simple. plans for storage houses, 
based upon years of -careful trial 
by the Department of Agriculture are 
available without cost to growers 
who intend to build, while it is stated 
that in some cases abandoned tenant 
houses or other buildings may be 
converted into successful storage 
houses. Plans for storage houses 
can be secured through county 
agents or by writing to the Bureau 
of Markets, 319 Connally Building, 
Atlanta, Ga., or Washington, D. C. 


If further information is desired 
write ‘the Division of Publications, 
United States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D. C., for Farm- 
ers’ Bulletin 970. 

G. A. CARDWELL. 
Agricultural and Industrial Agent, A. 
Ls on Oe 


Let’s have a pure-bred bull in every Southe 





ern coramunity. 


i 


good price, it was the consensus of 
opinion that a lot of good cattle had 
been sold at very reasonable prices, 
and many farmers could have afford- 
ed to have taken a day off and at- 
tended this sale to secure range bulls 
to use in crossing on grade cows. 
Southern farmers must realize the 
value of the class of bulls offered in 
this sale a little better, before we can 
ever attain our goal in livestock pro- 
duction, for it is by the use of good 
bulls on grade cows that good steers 
are produced, and after all the real 
profit in beef cattle is the number of 
pounds that can be “driven across the 
scales.” 


Below is a list of all animals selling 
at $200 and over, together with con- 
signors and purchasers. 

, BULLS 
No. 
2—Roan Stamp, consigned by Cc. B. 

ee eeeenen Tenn:, bought 

by J. C, Powell, Decatur, Tenn 
38—Sultan’s Glory, consigned by B. G 

Willis & (Sons, Mountain City, 

Tenn., bought by G. H. Shawn, 

Greenville, Tenn., 
4—Tallequah Banff, consigned by E. 

J. Foute, McGhee, Tenn., bought 

by Emil Shurgard, Harriman, 

Tenn., 
£—Banner’s Best, consigned by John 

M. Stokely, Newport, Tenn., bought 

by W, B. Redmond, Mars Hill, N. C. 
Advertiser, consigned by 

Wm. Roller, Kingsport, bought by 
J. N. Wood, Knoxville, Tenn.,...... 
16—Primrose's Victor, consigned by C. 
B. Carson, Limestone, bought by 
R. H. Sharpe, Lafollette, Tenn.,.... 
16—Liberty Knight, consigned by E. 
J. Foute, bought by A, 
Sweétwater, 4 
18—Fernoak ‘Champion, by ° 
Howell & Son, Waynesville, N. 
bought by R. H. Sharpe. 
19—Fernoak Avon 2d, by H. P. Howell 
& Son, bought 4 Highview Farm, 
Mars Hill, N, 


10—Roan 


R. Swan & 
bought by 


34—Silver May 2d, by A. 

Son, Dandridge, Tenn., 

I. Moore, Chattanooga, Tenn.,...... 
26—Roan Blossom, by W. M. Bach- 
man, Kingsport, Tenn., bought J. 

; # Bowell, Decatur, Tenn.,........ 
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88—Pink Blossom, by W. M 
bought by J. ‘ark, 
ville, Tenn., 

39—Red Lassie, by Cz » We M. 
man, bought by A. R. Swan 

Milkmaid, by Kings- 
port Farms, Kingsport, bought by 
J. L. Mercer, Afton, Tenn 

—Josephine’s Gift, by C. B. 
bought by G. W. Loy, Neé 
ket, Tenn., 

7—Wild Eyes 
bought by 
City, Tenn., se 

S—Ell Mead Duchess, 
son, tby G 

—Lillian Wildeye 
bought by W. D 
shall, N. C.,, ' 

0%Tosephine Ianthe, 
bought by R. 


- Bachman, 
Madison- 


Bach- 


& Son.. 
:0—Rotherwood 


“arson, 


by C. B, 
Waller, 


Lassie, 


Smith 


Carson, 
Lenoir 


bougtl 


Foute, bought 


reline 
n Jeffer 


re Farn 
* 


2—Fernoak Howell 


™ bought 


Phyllis, by B. 
& Sons, Waynesville, N. | 
by Emil Shurgard, . 
53—Randal’s Belle, by B. P. 
Sons, bought by J. L 
—Adrienne Red Rose, by W. 
Jones & Son, Concord, Tenn., 
bought by G. W. Emmet, Town- 
send, Tenn., ‘ 
—Miss Red Owl, by Baxter G, 
& Sons, Mountain City, 
bought by Smith Waller, 
60—Wild Eyes Duchess, by H. D. 
Wills, Shouns, Tenn, bought 
J. M. Clark, ° 


Howell & 
Mercer, 


Wills 
Tenn., 





The Magic Touch of es i 
and Coéperation 

UR community is altogether a new 

place in which to live. We breathe 
a different atmosphere and take a 
quicker step, sing with a sweeter 
spirit, making life worth while by go- 
about our work with a smile, all 
because of organization and cogpera- 
tion. A few years ago our children 
trudged through the mud to school, 
some of them traveling quite a dis- 
There was only a one-room 
filled with boys and girls of 
all ages, and only one teacher to teach 
all the grades, and she had to do this 
in six hours, A pitiful plight, I should 
Say. 


ing 


tance. 


house 


A few of us patrons began to talk 
better schools and good roads, and we 
didn’t only talk it, we meant business 
from the beginning. We talked and 
labored for a consolidated school. We 
had a call meeting, appointed a com- 
mittee to wait upon the superintend- 
ent. This was done and her influence 
and services were secured, petitions 
were circulated for subscriptions for 
a new school house, and the desired 
amount was secured. The site was 
selected, and a_ beautiful building 
erected upon a four-acre plot. We 
were confronted with the “hay-seeds” 
and “moss-backs” or “antis,” and an 
injunction from the court was asked, 
but not granted, I am glad to say. 
Good teachers were hired and we 
have a graded school. The first year 
we had six graduates of the common 
school course. 


We proceeded to organize a com- 
munity improvement league, and pret- 
ty soon our league was having its 
regular meetings. We secured some 
excellent talent from Ogden College, 
Western Kentucky Normal, and other 
institutions of learning. Lectures 
were given along agricultural lines 
and economy stressed during the war. 
Boys’ corn and pig clubs were organ- 
ized, and three of our boys took first 
prize at the Warren County Fair for 
the greatest yield of corn per acre. 


A war savings society was organ- 
ized with a membership of 70 boys 
and girls, and they are buying Thrift 
Stamps, and the men have bought 
$6,000 worth of bonds. Our roads have 
improved and telephones are coming 
our way, and we are not isolated so 
much as we formerly were. By hav- 
ing the telephone, we farmers are not 
only brought into closer communica- 
tion with each other and understand 
our common interests better, but we 
are brought in touch with the busi- 
ness men of the city. 

ROBT. H. G 

Bowling Green, Ky. 


THE RIGHT MAN 


“They say Miss Highstrung is going to 

marry an army officer. 

“Well, I should think that a man who 
makes a business of war might be able to 
get along with her,”’"—Boston Transcript. 


GARRISON. 
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THE SMALL SOUTHERN FARM HOME 


Some Suggestions That Will Help Progressive Farmer Readers in 
Planning and Building an Inexpensive Cottage or Bungalow 


By Harriet 8. Northen 


{These plans are not suggested as ideal ior 
n and conveniences well worked ou It is 
space and y 





‘ame money in a Wa hat gives 


HY is it that architects who sub- 
mit plans of country for 
farm periodicals always seem to have 
in mind only the well-to-do suburban 
house-holder of the colder climes 
where furnaces abound and cellars 


houses 


are a necessity? 


NO. 1—A COMMON TYPE OF 
Two 16-foot Rooms, Wide Hall, a 
32x44 
In the South, these plans are not 
adaptable without more alterations 
than can be done by a novice. In our 
climate, except in the cities, our peo- 
ple do not use furnaces to any great 
extent. Larger rooms, more ventila- 
tion, more chimneys and more porches 
are almost universal. So these very 
attractive farm-house plans, pictured 
in many journals, go utterly begging 
among rural builders of the South. 
You may say, “Oh well, one does 
not need a skilled architect to plan 
a little frame dwelling that will cost 
anywhere between $300 and $1,000. 
Still since plans are printed in rural 
journals—presumably to help the 
country dweller to build his house 
sensibly—and since these periodicals 
go into the homes of the poorer 
classes as well as the owners of vast 
acres—why not try to help the ones 
who really need help in building? 
From the beginning of time it seems 
to have been the custom in the South- 
land to put up flimsy houses, split in 
two by an open hallway, with no 
thought of utilizing space or heat— 
and absolutely not a suggestion of 
convenience for the weary housewife. 
If the same money plus some thought 
were put into two 16-foot rooms with 
a chimney at each end, a shed room 
with a flue and a gallery or porch 
of good size on the front, a fairly at- 
tractive little bungalow could be built 
Therefore being a countryman my 
self, I beg to submit a few suggestions 
for the Southern countryman’s home, 
in the land where we have fire-places 
instead of furnaces. ; 
Taking it for granted that cost is a 
consideration, a cellar for our South- 
crn house may be omitted altogether; 
da level clearing made to receive 
¢ simple little bungalow, set up on 
illars of whatever height is desired 
(his house on stilts amid rural sur- 
roundings that, of necessity, are more 
less unfinished looks very well if 
weatherboarded from the ground up 
(to hide stilts) with rough lumber 
stained a wood color, thus cutting 
down the expense for material at the. , 
Start. : ‘ 
The window and door frames of 





“Shed Room" 


itry home, nor are the 
what it 
comfort 


says 


greater nd beauty 


dressed pine, painted white or cream, 








le utilization 


—T 


of 


details of kitch- 
the 
Editors.) 





very artistically—though it does not 
last as long without a stain or paint. 

The greatest thought by far should 
yo into the inside of the dwelling, 
and here where the average South- 
ern builder allows custom to dictate, 
rather than common sense. In the 
matter of windows, for instance, a 
cheap check rail window with weights 


(41) 709 
or lining of any kind; so why not 
have as much light as possible—espec- 
where the blessed sunshine spreads 
Speaking of breezes, we have them 
come most of our balmy breezes? 
sIUdYM WIOIY PuR—sUIedq Bulyeay sy 
ially on the south and west sides, 
in winter as well as summer, and al- 
though our clime picturesquely 


is 





































































































give the desired finish to the outside ‘°F the lower sash only, costs just known as “Sunny South,” we all know 
of the building Of course one has about as little as the same amount it is often a very cold, rainy South in 
to take into consideration the fact wall-space, it you count the car- winter. Therefore the question of 
that many people never paint their Penter’s time and an inside ceiling heat is a most important one, though 
houses at all. But even in this case, 
the rough lumber weathers itself 
| a t + Aa 
m /- PORCH \ } 
; BEDROOM | / KITCHEN, 
KU TCHEN 13'x 14 DIN INGROOM (2x 16 
& 1o' x 16 
DIN INCROOM 
14x 16 \ O 
‘ 
BOF ~~ “1 
.Y) 
Se “ 
i | A ve) 
i) 
BEDROOM ‘ % LiVi Ne (oom 
is’ x 16 HALL iS «x 24 
v => —— = u 
f atl | 
€¢ 46 feet > 
* 
SOUTHERN FARM HOUSE NO. 2—AN IMPROVEMENT ON NO. 1 
‘te? rg, ] Sps ’ deat = ———— ~ han . 
feet. ane ‘See Colpaws one — Same Floor Space, But Planned for Greater Comfort and Beauty 
oft-times neglected. 
——s In the absence of a cellar, double 
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floors are greatly to be desired, but 
one can survive a single floor if it is 
of good lumber and carefully laid. 
A furnace, too, is of course ideal and 
economical, 

A chimney can be built to heat two 
rooms with very little more expense 
than the customary outside chimney, 
which heats only one room, and the 
double or stack chimney has the two- 
fold advantage of heat and closet 
space on each side. Therefore a com- 
pact house of several rooms, with two 
chimneys placed . advantageously— 
and a flue in the kitchen—can be built 
for comfort with about the same 
money that is often put into two 
rooms and a big hallway, porch, etc. 


Now as to the actual placing of the 
rooms in the country house. There 
is no limit to the many convenient 
and comfortable ways of arranging 
one’s home, according to the number 
of square feet of floor space you have 
allowed your builder. But just for 
fun, let’s take the old idea of house- 
building mentioned above, i.e., the two 
16-foot rooms, 12-foot hallway be- 
tween, and a shed-room at the back, 
say 14 feet one way, fastened on to 
the left hand big room and opening on 
to the back porch which goes the rest 
of the way across the house (see il- 
lustration). Including the thickness 
of the walls, this makes a floor space 
of 32x46 feet: and if all this is under 
one roof let us see what can be done 
with it, along more modern lines: 

The roof being the most expensive 
part of the house should be made of 
good material to start with, even if 
the partitions and closets suggested, 
herewith, have to wait for their fin- 
ishing touches. 

A more attractive home with light, 
more privacy, and greater conveni- 
ence can be evolved out of 1472 square 
feet of floor space and a couple of 
chimneys, than our ancestors had time 
to think up in those pioneer days; 
and in this enlightened age, why go 


_on building the same style “shack” if 


> P~ 
DININCROOM | 
BEDROOM, 13'x 17 
13’x 15 \ 
! 1 
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a rt Sil 2 
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12°x 15 1S'x 18! ) 
| | 
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€ t | io —; L 
Fa 
3Z feet > 
PoRcn 
NO. 8—STILL ANOTHOR SUGGESTED MODIFICATION OF NO. 1, WITH THE 


SAME FLOOR SPACE 





by taking thought, you can build a~ 
warmer, more comfortable house? 
P A 
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Doddies” in Good Demand — “ine. Coanette 11th 222070, calvea Bale 103%] 85.20 

; Aug. 7, 1915—G. H. Griffitts, Mint, soe ot 55.20 

THE MIDDLEBROOKS ARCH 21 and 22 were eventful TOM, cece sesscecssseececscecscvers 300 Salisbury ........... cee] 28 Dene 55.00 

RAZOR iS SOLD ON TEN days for Maryville, Tenn., as these a ag he oe *. ot 38, 6 calved June os Bi allebeebts . Pore: 

is a4 d B é : 7, 1915—Andy Hitch, aryville, T¢ nn, 300 on . ° eee 29.00 | on ccccced svesscce 
is DAYS FREE TRIAL will long be remembered as the day ad Virginia H of Ridgedale 2d, calved *In car load lots 

of the Blount County Aberdeen-Angus June 20, 1917—J. H. Carson, Friends- Saeiadeh sihenn tink aiiedia ‘tins Wilk inks Gate 

We SOS. Abd te bens a ee ete ewaeene 319 during the week, but stocks have only advanced about 


$5 owing to the fact that holders are selling more free- 


Breeders’ sales. The Hitch-Duncan- 
e: 2. YEAROU T’s CONSIGN MENTS—COWS ly Uniess there is a tightening up on the part of 













































Brakebill sale was first on the pro- AND HEIFERS suotk taidess Gr penne i Gociined "et ens, contbor 
gram, and the 42 head averaged $298. Biackcap Georgia 262609, calved Sept pen any | Sectine may be eupestes. Wark higher prices 
P ippea re ve within the ne r ays 
The feature of this sale was the sale 18, 1917—John Hitch, Maryville 
2 . Tenn., .. $1,250 - 
of the 20 high-grade Angus steers, and 4.0.06 94 945043 Fr s<. anne m 
. -ttarr 5d 24 A alvec eb i. 917 
this alone demonstrated more clearly —Dr. J. I. Huggins, Dandridge, Tenn. 900 Northern Produce Markets 
than words can tell the real value of Blackbird Lady 37th 206938, calved Chicago, Ill.—No. 3 white corn, $1.60@1.62 (deliv- 
: 1908 R , ' * ered in Raleigh. $1 $ @1.62 (deliv 
° ° Oct. 16 9$15—A. «|. Davis i ayne red i aleigh, $1.83 85 NO C rr g 
good bulls in helping to turn grade Statin. iene: me, 00 ©@1.64 (delivered in Raleigh, $1.8 elt 4 =, o. 
USE IT TEN You will enjey cows from boarders to producers. piackbira Lady C. 189467, calved May i ‘Atlanta, $2.4 Per 100 ® é 
s i sady ° diy alive a) Atla > , 
|  — The 20 baby beef steers were eagerly 10, “ i—C. R. Harmon & Sons, Leba- Jacksonvil 
aves P - non, y. . 7a 85 or 
of yeas life. After trial, tet pay our sought for by several buyers, but final- ater 4 ies 4 _ * Phi adelphia 
RECT-TO-YOU PRICE of $2.25, and we ly sold to Mr. Dudley F. Brown, of as Se . Ire, $3 sacks): Wash 
send you FREE our $1 STROP and our $1 i acete iba eae . Sept. 10, 1911—Allen Bros., Chatti __ ington, $3@3.50 (150-1. sacks) : 
HONE. Hf Rasor doesn’t please, just re- Knoxville, Tenn., at $15.95 per cwt. ooga, Tenn., .. 455 Sweet Potatoes—Per 100 Ms., sacked, U. S. Grace 
end of t . . Dries vy R. 171483, « ec une No. 1: Atlanta, to Ricos, $3: mix ot >t 
Razor will give yeu Wistinect cntme The average weight was slightly more ' 1928 an a, coat “Maryvill Tet 2 1. . ah Mer eee” Wee on ot Sante: ts 
satisfaction. Fully guaranteed than 1,000 pounds, bringing an aver- jeola Bloom 171724, calved Sept. 17 a 
Over 300,000 tn use. CUT OUT THIS f $159 5 . "4949 a eh Fg a *e <e - - 
AD and just say: “I accept this offer and age of above $159.50 per head. 1912—Howard Clark, Morristown, FRESH CREAMERY BUTTER—JOBBING PRICES 
will - 2 a aie A TOMN., cvcsecces ceecee 320 3 9 _ 
rane * aor return Razor promptly.” Mr. S. N. Yearout established a new) pyackbira Lady 36th 202424, calved Oct ae See See 
B. W. MIDDLEBROOKS CUTLERY CO record for breeders’ sales when his 40 — 9, 1914—C. R. Harmon & Sons 500 2 6. 
Dept. 1 Receiii Ga head of females averaged $440; 8 bulls, Sagnien 96 ona 6th gy calved og 69 @7le% 74 
’ . = ss . . 0, §913—, Cc, Coiner ‘isherv e, V 385 9 *e @T Xk 74 
$246; and the general average of the jy, wea of Victory 16708 f ¥ 68 @70%e 4 @72 
= flack Mr« oO ctory -d 67935, ci ed 64 a 66c 65 (@ 67 Mec ee O8« 
sale, $407.86, a mark that has not been May 26, 1912—Bert Anderson, Rock- - oo 
ford, Tenn., . 485 an eee Good (89-91 score) 


* 3 ; . 
American Fence equaled in anything excepting a di se ee ee Meal oa Tubs Seinis St 
persion sale, where one or two ex- a é tokio @ tauis...... , J oe York | nd Pee ae sll 

* . . ° “1 0, H — Cc, avis 300 New ¥¢ k 16 @EO 16, @70e 68 @Tlc 

Full gauge wires; full weight; full length } | ceedingly valuable animals, that would pjackbira Lady 35th 203415, calved May ; 7 @70c (68% @71%be @72 
rolls. Superior quality galvanizing, proof not be sold otherwise than an abso- 16, 1914—A, C. Davis . 
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against hardest weather conditions. || lute dispersion of a herd, would add "ide of Elmore 192424, calved April 1: naan, 
Special Book Sent Free. Dealers Everywhere largely to the average 1914—R . E. Ewing & Son, Sweet- ; Wi@aoie m Oe 
€ © € . water, enn., . 510 3 I st 2 ¢ 
AMERICAN STEEL AND WIRE CO. + ; . ‘ ; m: a 2 keleaes ’ ‘a a rdinary firsts, 37@39¢ 
CHICAGO NEW YORK ‘ A conspicuous figure at this sale —— >. ve alved June 2, Singl al — be nee an | Cheese—Wholesale prices— 
j - “ 913— 0 Lig ie aisies ricage 9 (square prints) 
was Mr. John Hitch, on whose place piacxwards 1 , See sa Wig @ 3c; New York, 31ia@S2iec; Boston, 34@35c; 
SACK W!E a “a ‘ caived rare) rhiladceiphia S44 Soe 
the sale had been held the day pre- 20, 1910—A, C. Davis 300 Sloss iota sady,  ‘Rishmoria. “Was ae 
ALL B oO A R D vious. When Blackcap Georgia, calv- Viola Heather 4th 209203, calved May Hy Got ee 250 $19.75 ewt. ; 125 
. = > O17 ‘ om 10, 1915 F. M Smith, Morristown, by aie .’ar Det ¥ $19; pig 
Cheaper and Better Than Laths and Plaster ed Septe mber 18, 1917, was led into renn., ve more, Md "waren 31, he Ib pe§20 aa 
Keeps the House Warm in Winter and Coo) in the ring the bids came thick and fast, maple Dean Blackbird 2d 230073, calv- 150 Ibs., $19 to $20; she at 100 Ibs.. $17.50 
Summer. $3 per 100 square feet 1 bi afe ‘ i i July 25, 1916—Bert Anderso 475 $18.50; soft and oily hogs, $14. Chicago: 4tl rag 
) viC Ts be xe Oop h ti July ert Ander } g 0 02 . ? ag th, average, 
fen sheets to the bundle; size of sheets, 32 and 48 ue bidder s began to di ‘. by . Lassie’s Beauty 226795, calved Feb ellen 
inches wide by 6, 7, 8, 9, 10 and 12 feet long wayside when the thousand-dollar “55%, cig Oe 2a papas 
416 . oie 


lines iomnkax ge SAMPLES mark had been reached. Mr. Hitch, y,u. Babe 178722, calved March 20 ° 
& GLASS 60.. Richmond, Vas dressed i H i i 1912—John T. Clark, Maryville, Tenn, 31¢ Dairy Experts Who Will Help You 


in overalls, and standing in 















































f 7 > bz Is » oer >} Apricot Blossom 2d 190907, calved May : 
the = of the uate _ seats being eaten t. Gataee, ‘ 'y 275 ' North Carolina—Alvin J. Reed, West 
» Pt ae “—_—" : ’ : taleig 
LEWIS WHITE LEAD] isufficient to hold the big crowd), aie, marea 24 190891, calved Feb. aaa Bao 
In 100-™. kegs, 13¢ per ™ started bidding at the $1,050 mark, 20, 1914—Bert Anderson . .» 400 G eae Carolina—T. W. Moseley, Clemson, 
RUBENS PAINT & GLASS CO., i mac Ni SS See Jackbire Jeorgia 2d 230640 alved —— 
srouuens. a and it was nip and tuck between him wees , - ah. C. Davis iia Florida—C. L. Willoughby, Gainesville, 
and Dr. Huggins, of Dandridge, Tenn., sehen ae ‘ ape Repke tees Alal = > P 
: : " . Erinna 6th 202272, calved Aug. 4, 1915 Alabama—J. | Quinerly, Auburn. 
with Mr. Hitch the final winner when -H. R. Duncan, Maryville, Tenn.,.. 425 Mississippi—L. A. Higgins, Starkville 
OUR BEST OFFER he bid $1,250. He bought this heifer Erica Georgia Sth 262617, calved Dec. Tennessee—C. A. Hutton, Knoxville. 
with as much grace and ease, appar- 19, 1917—J. M. Frow .. . 475 Louisiana—C. H. Staples, Baton Rouge. 
= “ “ a ‘ : ‘ 2475895 alve r¢ é . > : 
Ie one old subscriber and ene ently, as he would a stick of chewing meee. Ak gg lap calved Mar » ee Oklahoma— W. Radway, Stillwater, 
new subscriber both one year gum, while others who were anxious arate Sunes £11607, calves Oct, 9, 2918 Texas—R. L. Pou, College Station. 
for $1.50. to “get in” but could not see the price, —J. R. Browder, Lenoir City, Tenn.,. 400 — 
‘ > C ewes cine _ Barbara Georgia 2d 247594, calved May 
Get a neighbor not now sub- had beads of sweat on their brows— try erage ag pepe ese BEWARE OF SWINDLERS AFTER 
scribing to join you on this cool day, too. Mr. Hitch, like many , (044, 94 245044, calved April 7, 1917 YOUR LIBERTY BONDS 
7 a res ; ; Annette sd “40 » C8 . See” eth 
propositien when yeu renew. others, has had the experience and —F, M, Smith...-ssecseceeererees 310 Wage earners are being robbed. Dis- 
knows the result-producing kind. Fvelyn H. 2d Bess 255403, calved Nov. honest men are tempting people to exchange 
— 27, 1917—F. -M. Smith.......-- 360 their Liberty Bonds and invest their hard- 
Other good buyers were Mr. A. C. 1.3, rola 236472, calved July 28 1916 earned savings in “get-rich-quick” schemes 
. “4 5 ad) BS SOE lee [ro “ 2 r ise > ‘ns b are , 
Davis, of Ft. Payne, leading the list Bert Anderson .. ’ 338 wars ‘toot en A! " inerty Bonds, Done’ =: 
d fas ye aiberty nds. on't ex- 
BREEDERS’ CARDS with 14 head as foundation stock. Mr. BULL change them for anything. Don't sell them 
Davi vas very r j is . Blackbird Ebony 2d 217613, calved April unless absolutely necessary. Keep them in 
rr da Is was very careful in his selec 30, 1915—Hugh Parks, Franklinville, | a safe place or have them registered (freé 
FARMERS’ EXCHANGE tions, getting the kind that he as well NR sn PATERSON eg $675 in your name. If in doubt, consult nearest 
‘ a ae , oar th ° bank, or undersigned, before selling or ex- 
(5 Cente a Word, Gach With Order) re xp scot aagg ee ae make his- changing your Liberty Bonds. Beware of 
We will insert ads for our Progressive Farmer ory for him. Mr i ampton fron . the man who tempts you to part with your 
readers in this department of our Eastern edition Virginia, C. R. Harm a K . North Carolina Markets Liberty Bonds—they a safe ar a a ge 
(covering Virginie, North Carolins, South  Caro- p 7 ; : ter rom nen Prices paid by merchants for farm products in the Vestment in the world:—Carter Glass, Secre- 


5 tend = eee YS eee ito tucky, Mr. Coiner from Virginia and markets of North Carolina and — | nage Be = Se United States Treasury, Washington, 
tai y ie i Jnited States for the w ahr 3 

appear once, vend 8 conte» word: if mice, 10 || J. L. Fain from North Carolina were Sting Saturday, “Apt bes reported to the Di- 

; vision of Markets, Wm. B. Camp, Chief: 


































































































































































Esch word, number or initial (including each heard from uite oft } 
word, number or initial in mame and seddress) . ee en when the 
eeunte ae 6 separate word. Advertisements ao auctioneer, Col. P. M. Gross, said, e@ 
accep without cash with order. rate “ ” r) es . 2 
teeme ‘igh, remember it would cont you $2,100 Sold.” Mr. F. M. Smith, of Morris- assis | 22 
or postage ne to sen tter to each o : , s} “ . Town © 7 
1 to which We carry your ee at tats bow rate. a —— ve many to feel “aw- £ H s oe E #8 
ully 2ooc s re rj »lect- o 2 © 
Above rates for Eastern edition eats. _ : y > ~ =e “ih pt buy ng, select 2 : olgalo tas 
fate, all editions, 12 cents a word each insertion. ing 12 head, but after it was all over Asheville ...+++++ eyes gs! déleu dales. 3s ii 40 
; H ¢ ~ P Charlotte ....++++5 ee : 2.25/$1. 2.25 . . 
he said he was buying for a Gastonia, Durham ........... iB 2.35] 88). |82.50) 1-75 
Fayetteville ......+++ 5} 2.5 s 2.50) } 1.7% 
SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES |. C, man. 2g gE wo Foe Pee Bae BS 
Goldsboro seccscce Peet ° 2.00] .... & 
1 Bookieering, Titkend-Gnesendibe ssuche. ince Col. P. M. Gross handled the block Greensboro ©... 21.12: 1.50} 2.25| .90| 2.25) 2.30) 2.08 . 
time. Write for catalogue. Address, Greensboro | at both of these sal d besides Demme crcl Ee ae 1.00) 2.00) 2.25) 1.7 Today the Boll Weevilis Beaten 
Sales, an CSIGES Raleigh .......ccee- 1.85} 250) .86) 2.00) 2.25) 1.75 
Commercial School, Greensboro, N. C hi a all : . , patenae 1.03) 2 5S| 9s] 275| 3.00] 2.00 ’ 
his good sa esmanship, his witty say- eet Nek 0077 1.95] .... 1.00} 3.4 F bol 3.001 1.75 JOHNSON’S EEVIL DUSTER 
AGENTS WANTED ings kept the crowd in good humor Lumberton... | 1.75! ot bh 1.25 INCREASES COTTON YIELD 
itm: abt, al times. oO 4 Z Irish Potatoes—Asheville, $2 cwt.; Charlotte, $1.50@ NEW DISCOVERY — Means ore 
Agents Wanted—Mason gold 18 Sprayers and Auto K ee Cc E \ . AL McLean, of 2 bu.; Durham. $4 "Das; Fayetteville, $2 cwt.; Ges- cotton production on gy A 
Washers one Saturday. Profits, $2.50 each. Square noxville, and the writer officiated in tonia, $2.30 ewt.: Greensboro, $3.75 bag; Raleigh, Poisoni h ed h "Cl B i 
deal. Write Rusler Company, Johnstown, Ohio. h ® hat . » $3.40 bag; Salisbury, $1.20 cwt.; Scotland Neck, , soning ¢t e water the Cotton o 
the ring “when the cows permitted 75 ewt.- , ; Weevil drinks is the scientific, simple 
‘Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell Mendets, a P : nary Ome method recommended by the U. S 
peak pets for instanely mending leaks in all uten- | 2S SOme had never been haltered be- Peanuts per Pound—Scotland Neck: Virginia, 5c; Dept. of Agriculture ° alia 
sils. am, ackage free. Collett Co., . . * Spanish, 5c. ° a . 
sie. Sample package f ollette Mfg. Co., Dept. | fore and did not like the idea of close = - aT Plant less— € OTTON ro more. 
OF BUTTER, EGGS, CHEESE, POULT e experiments of the U. a 
Wanted—An agent at every postofee and = wary quarters. : ‘ 
AND HOGS Laboratory for three years on thous- 
rura} route in the South. If you ean devote & part or \ 
all of your time to « money making proposition, write Below is a list of all < animals selling ands of acres of cotton have devel- 
today for full The Prog Farmer. at $300 1 abov oped a Perfected machine as well 4s 
and above: a Perfected poison to successfully con- 
HELP OR POSITION WANTED Black Junia 2d 243217, calved June 20, om trol the Weevil. You must have both 
1916—Allen Bros., Chattanooga, Tenn. $340 © SHNSON'S Weevil Dusters were 
tae ‘ : ~ Ne eev 
_Wanted—A Dairyman. Pine Dairy Farm, Bennetts- Polish Maiden, calved July 22, 1911— <0 al 0, 7 used in these tests nad aes the only 
ville, S. C. A. C. Davis, Ft. Payne, Ala.,........ 4065 ee eer gee le a 4 s newer Ws Rta is ‘anereved rele aac: “i 
Galesemen—We want honorable energetic hustlers to | Pride of Ridge Dale 245660, calved r 3. . mended f lus k. 
“3 . *ed Durham or cotton dusting wor 
= Tae ~*~ 7 = March 18, 1917—A. C. Davis........ 300 = Fayetteville : Write today for catalog bulletin of 
Concord, Ge. — oo Ames Plantation Beauty 219783, calved oa eaves ‘mol 681 30 JOHNSONS Weevil Duster and ap- 
Wanted at Once—2 or 3 good cross-tie choppers, to Dec. 20, 1915—Will Hampton, Galax, Sreupapere “"'l ‘Sof ito} 35] ° 240 th ae pap dene a ne aa 
work ty, place nope cross-ties. a year’s work, and Virgnia, sete eee eee ecerveeeens 460 Homlet pieces a5 a = 7" ea, ml rsenate to be used in 
can make $4 to $6 per day. J. Shelt« F son, | Sci i 7 537 » — Raleigh ...... 50 50 5}. ac 8. 
Hollywood, Ve. P y elton Ferguson gg > = calved Nov. _ Salisbury :° 79} ‘tas 4 vas DUST SPRAYER MFG. CO. 
’ S ae . é | ee ee Jeu Scotlar ec’ 5 6 a p 2 , ~ - ‘teu Mow 
~ Wanted—Bxperienced man to take charge of herd of | Queen of Riverside 249108, calved Tamnberton ...| 50 .65| .85| _.80 5. S86 W. 9th St. Kansas City, Mo J 
registered Holstein cattle, and look after large flock 3 uiverside 9108, calvec a 4 
of poultry. Require a person with practical experience, April 4, 1917—--A, C. Davis......++... 550 PRICES OF, COTTON, COTTON & SEED AND 
not afraid of work. In answering give full details of | Hulda 5th Beauty 204991, calved Nov _-..__ 
previous experience. Address P. O. Box 360, Charlotte, t 1914-—A. c See rrr ee . 360 
—— Orvetta F. C, 238627, calved June 25, 3 ’ ; 
MACHINERY 1916—Will Hi: MRR adc caceesaases 320 fown g 2 a 5 Don’t Throw Amey This Paper 
erm Beckwith Lass 3d 247841, calved Oct. 388 §e 3. Never throw copy of The Progr — 
For Trade—Fift TH 1, 1916—F. M. Smith, Morristown, = Ss Farmer. If you. ‘don't file your paper for fu 
aR gi a on ee See Ts oo ced oop b Uo S6 est Sevanterens . $35 BOE Om mas reference, then give the paper te some farmer, 
$60 Ruys Hercules Stump Puller—Worth $175. Bru Jewel N. Again 204995, calved Dec. 26 abet seed 24.00 |... — farm woman or farm boy. 
be —Worth § ruce | Jewel N. Agi eUsve9, Calve aC, Oy ORME vacabistbeseene DON fvovecgedal coegsass i 
1914—F. M. Smith......... Ae Fayettevilic ; SE Dc came ka's) aveweunh \ ‘ 





Martin, Sebastian, Fla, 
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Saturday, April 19, 1919] 


MACHINERY 
Corn Mills, Saw Mills, ‘Shingle Mills, Water Wheels, 
Engines DeLoach Co., 541, Atlanta, Ga. 
~ For Sale or Exchange—Eight | H.P. portable gasoline- 
kerosene Foos sage Gilmer Hughes, Jackson, N. C. 











No. 3 Geiser Thresher—Run less six weeks; in good 
order ull Bey 6xl2 H.P. Both $450. Unito 
Cream Separator No. 443; good as new. Interna- 
tional gas engine, 6 H.P. on truck, with wood saw 
attached Both” $100. — H. C., Troy, N. C., Box 14. 

~~ BERKSHIRES 
~ Berkshiree—Gilts, bred sows. McFerrin, Spring- 
field, Tenn rn 
~Rerkshire Gilts and Pigs—Reasonably priced. N. H. 
Paschall, Ridgeway, N. C. 





Berkshires—Good individuals, reasonably prices. ask 
about them. RB. A. Alexander, Harrisburg, N. 


For Registered snow Cattlo—Wreite Aberdeen- Angus pom 
Ten 


Cattle Co., Kingston, 





GU ERNERTS 





~ Young High-grade 9 Guernsey Cows—Heavy p producers, 


prices reasonable dams, Ringgold, Va. 





HEREFORDS 


~ For Sale—Polled and Horned ; yearling Hereford bulls. 





Valley View Farm Corp., Wytheville, 
| For Sale—Registered Hereford Hulls—Three ono- 
| year-olds; one two-year-old. Address 8S. A. Bailey, 


| Box 421, Lynchburg, Va. 





HOLSTEINS 











Registered Holstein Bull—18 months old. C. L. 
Moseley, White Plains, Va. 

Southern Advanced Registry Holsteins—Write for 
prices. Knapp Farm, Nashville, Tenn. 
| Registered Holstein Sine-eey bred bull calves 
| for sale. Herd tuberculin tested by U. S. government, 
Write, J. P. Taylor, Orange, Va. 





lierkshires—Pigs, service boars and gilts. or w. 
, American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 














Gra 

Ridgecrest Berkshires—Longfellow breeding. _ Pigs 
an! gilts. Satisfaction guaranteed. Ridgecrest Farm, 
Troutman, N. C. 

Perkshire Pigs—Fur: shed with registration and 
pedigree. Sows from $15, boars from $12, upward, 
according to age. Fine, large mothers. Mature sires 

champion pedigree. Address Irwen Leviston, Clay- 





ville, Va. 





CHESTER WHITES 


two to six months of age. 
seventy-five dollars each. A. B. Ware, Dallas, Ga. 


Registered Holstein Calves for Sale—Either sex, from 
Prices ranging from fifty to 





JERSEYS 





Registered Jersey Bull ad for Sale. 


Dairy Farm, Statesville, N. 


Sunshine 





ing stock. 
Baxley, Ga. 


ven fine Shepherd pups. 


For Sale—One Jersey Bull Calf—From high produc- 
E. L. Odum, 





















POULTRY AND EGGS _ | For Sale—Single Comb Buff Leghorns . 
sitting. A few cocks, 50 each. Beam, 

aan oT Te — Ellenboro, N. C. - — 
A For Sale—Day-old chicks and eggs, from our flock of 
Sheppards Strain Anocona Eggs—15, $1.50. J. F. P. | 500 White Leghorns that averaged $3.11 per hen last 
Harton, Norlina, N. ao for the past three years. Think, this means 
| Sheppard Strain Ancona Eggs—$1.25 per 15; $7 per car mock Te te Be eee ne sae an aa 
100. Fine layers. Mrs. J. W. Cardwell, Verdon, Va. range and kept in open front houses the year round, 
For Sale—Pure-bred Single Comb Ancona eggs for | ‘ius insuring strong, healthy chicks. April chicks, $18 
hatching, 15, $2; 30, $3.75; 60, $7.25, delivered, if you | PeT 100; May chicks, $12. Address Little England 

Also a few | Farm, Hampton, Va. 


will return empty boxes by parcel post. 
one-year-old Ancona mene at $2 each. 
Milne, Henderson, 


Address John 





Baby Chicks—Single Comb White horn bab; 
chicks, from our exhibition and heavy otrain 





BRAHM AS 


Our stock has proven its superior quality for man 
years. Chicks from our matings this year the best a4 





Light Brahma aia 50 (15). >. Mrs. 


China Grove, N. 


Chester Deal, 


Price, beginnin ith 
of April 3, will be 16c each, in lots of 25% “— 





State fairs. 15 eggs, 


Tennessee and Virginia 
$3.50. 


utility matings, $2.50; from show birds, 
Farm, Edison, Ga 


Light Brahmas—‘‘Scott’s Winter Layers’’—Won —- 
rom 
Scott 


$15 per 100. Safe delivery guaranteed. Thousands 
ready for delivery every week.  Alab 
Farms Co., Ensley, Ala. ee 


MINORCAS 








BLACK SPANISH 








Greatest layers. Eggs, 


Bolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. 


Finest White-faced Black Spanish—Most beautiful. 
$1.25 sitting; $1.40, postpaid. 





Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—$2, 15. 250-Egg 
strain. A. V. Balch, Morrilton, Ark. 
Single Comb Black Minorca Eggs—15 for $2. Guar- 


antee satisfaction. Deep River Poultry Farm, Ran- 





BUCKEYES 


dieman, N. C., Boute 2. 











Pure-bred Buckeye Ben—$. 75 
Viola McGirt, Rowland, N. 


Buckeye Eggs—From_ first prize 
fifteen; baby chicks, $2.50, $3.50 
Poultry Farm, Williamston, N. C. 





stock, $2, 
dozen. 





per 15, postpaid. 


$3, $5. 
Oakhurst | 


ORPINGTON 


| Buff Orpingtons—Eggs, $1.50; 
Willis, ae 8. C. 


Buff Orpington ae 
| MeDonald. Sanford, N. 





hens, $2. Laurin 





$1.10, prepaid. W. A. 





i my Orpinston— Sine eggs, $1.50 for 16. Mrs. 





. C. Pigs—Silver’s strain. C. C. Ramsey, Crouse, 
No <_ Carolina. 


0. C. Registered Pigs—Price, quality and guaran- 
tee visit. John BR. Yeager & Son, Danville, Ky. 


Fine Lot Pure-bred O. I. C. Pigs—8 to 10 reeks old, 
pedigrees free. A. E. Sparks, Ronda, N. 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


For Sale—Pedigreed ——— 50 and up. 
F. N. McCubbins, Salisbury, N. C. 


Choice Duroc Pigs—8 weeks, semtetages in your name, 
$12.50. B. O. Bumpass, Bumpass, V 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—$12.50 
guaranteed. _ Knollwood Farm, Barber, On. 


Registered Duroc | Pigs—Gilts, boars, $ $10 to $35. 
Some extra good young service boars. Simms, Emelle, 
Ai abama. 

Fine Durocs—All ages; best blood lines. Write us 
your ni Hayes and Harned, Agricultural College, 
Mississippi, 


Registered Duroc- Jerseys—Large_ type. _ 





$10; 








Address 








Satisfaction 
Cc 











Brood sows, 











service boars, pigs and shoats. J. H. Boelte, News 
F Try, Vv 
For Sale—4 Duroc-Jersey Shoats—Would exchange 





for pure- ed wan type lamb. Sunny Side Farm, 
Manning, S. 

Durocs—3- = pigs, $15; bred gilts, $50. King 
the Col. Orion breeding. 3B. P. Ward, 


and Dixie 
Timmonsville, 8. C. 


~ For Sale—Some Duroc- -Jersey ~ female 
have them registered in the buyer’s name. 
cock, Waxhaw, N. C. 


Registered Duroc-Jersey Pigs—10 weeks old for sale. 


Will 
Han- 


pigs. 


8S. N. 








Can_furnish pair or trios at $15 each; no akin; by 
G. C. Long, Luray, V 
Registered Durocs—Best breeding, vigorous; 8 to 10 


weeks, $15 each; pairs unrelated. Linda Vista Duroc 
Farm, Statesville, N. C. 


Registered Durocs—Four months old, 
male, with or twenty-five dollars. 
Farm, a, Chapel Hill, 


‘Bargains in Duroc-. oer Pigs—These pigs are reg- 
istered and best of breeding. Write us and save money. 
Mt. Laurel Farm, Cleveland, Ga. 


Bred Duroc Sow—Weighing 425 Is., $100. Big 
boned boars, 4 months old, $25. All registered. 
Wm. Morrow, Fredericks Hall, Va. 


I wish to thank my friends for their support in the 
rast, and am now in a position furnish more and 
better Durocs than ever before. E. T. Jones, Oxford, 
North Carolina. 


Registered Duroc- -Jersey Pigs—Two months old, big 
husky fellows, $12 each; best of breeding. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. Burks’ Stock Farm, 
Ciairette, Texas. 


~ Pigs—Duroe- -Jerseys, big @ type, « Orion cs | 
King, Cherry Chief and nd) Superba breeding; pairs and 
rise unrelated, 8 weeks old, registered, $15 each. 
J. W. Hoover, Crouse, N. C. 


aa of Our Loe Son of Defender Ready A Ser- 
vice. Daughtets of our son of Defender and of our 
son of Monarch, bred to son of Scissors. Knapp Farm, 
Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 


~ Registered Royally Bred Duroc-Jersey Boars—Four 
to eight months, $25 to $50. ‘‘Pathfinder,’’”’ “‘Defend- 
er.” ‘Orion Cherry King Jr.” strain. W. W. Watson, 
Pecanwood Plantation 1 Orangeburg, 8. c. 


uroes. of Quaiity—Pride’s Defender and Spain’s 


Duroes 
Orion Cherry King now head our herd. Bred gilts bs 





male or _ fe- 
Green Hill 



































umns each week. 


SELL IT. 


EGGS 

I am enclosing my booklet for your 
“Hon inspection’’ and wish to say 
that it has been through the medium 
of The Progressive Farmer that all! of 
my advertising has been done up to 
date, and I’ve never failed to sell all 
I have for sale and return “much 
money” to the disappointed ones, so 
I feel today that I really owe my 
prosperity in a measure to the FIN- 
EST PAPER OF THE SOUTH, THE 
PROGRESSIVE FARMER. I thank 
you kindly for past courtesies, and 
beg to remain A VERY SATISFIED 
ADVERTISER. Mrs. Jerry Robin- 
son, Albin, Miss. 


tisers. 





FROM EGGS TO CORN MILLS 
Progressive Farmer Classified Ads Get the Buyers 


During the first three months of 1919 The Progressive Farmer carried 
an average of two and a half pages of classified ads in every issue— 
or in other words there were more than 500 people using these col- 


But, Can These 500 Supply the Wants of 170,000 People? 
There are more than 170,000 of the very best farmers in the South 
reading the classified pages of The Progressive Farmer each week. 
Every single one of these farmers WANTS TO BUY SOMETHING— 
MAYBE YOU HAVE JUST WHAT HE WANTS, AND WANT TO 


Here is what two regular users of the classified columns of The Pro- 
gressive Farmer have to say about it: 


Look over your stock, see if you have any pigs, calves, chickens, eggs, 
land, peas, beans, grass seed, clover seed, velvet beans, soy beans, 
peanuts, or in fact anything that you cannot use, then send in a small 
ad. The Progressive Farmer will find the buyers—you have a chance 
of 340 to l—as there are 340 times as many readers as there are adver- 


We Made the Rate Mighty Low—No Bookkeeping—But Cash. 
RATES: 

EASTERN EDITION—Vsa., N. C., S. C.; Ga., Fla......... Scents a word 

CENTRAL EDITION—Ala., Miss., Tenn., E. Ark........ Scents a word” 

WESTERN EDITION—Tex., La., Okla., W. Ark....... 3cents a word 

Yes, you can use all three, and the rate is.............. IZcentsa word 


MAIL YOUR AD TO NEAREST OFFICE TODAY. 
THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 
Raleigh, N. C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Tex. 


CORN MILLS 


For several weeks we have not re- 
ceived copies of “The Farmer’, and 
we wish so much to have them. We 
know the ad is running for we are 
getting GRAND RESULTS, and would 
thank you to advise when our pres- 
ent order will run out, as we wish 
to renew and not LET ONE ISSUE 


MISS. A, A. DeLoach Company, per 
A. A, DeLeach, President, Atlanta, 
Ga. 


P. S.—Let us know what our ad. 
will cost for three and six months. 


« 


. Rogers, be va. 


| re Orpi 
cular, strong — aed 
ee Tenn. 

‘ot Cheapest, But Best—Fifteen eggs, 
white Orpington pens - North Carolina, $3.50. 
| mer Oettinger, Wilson, N. C. 

Pure-bred Single Comb Buff or Meo tt 
| cockerels, $3; a bene, 2.50 and $3 Mrs. 
| ¢. Fleetwood, Jackson, N. C. 


| My Buff Orpinaions © 
| teen eggs, $1. thirty, $2.50; a ws $4; 100, $7. 
W. D. Dickinson, Burkeville, Va. 


| Single ——, Aw a a eges from 
| choice stock, ~ S — Post, prepaid. 
Thomas Glititend. “at er city, 


Eggs for Hatching—Kellerstrass strain, Crystal White 








bred to Egg cir- 
Sanford” " McFerren, 





from best 
El- 








Clear $5 each every year. Fif- 
Mrs, 








Orpingtons; setting, 15 eggs, $2.50. We guarantee 
two-thirds fertility. ae your — -—~. Roan- 
ve., Willi 





oke Poultry Yards, 
N. C. 





Eges for Gicsching = oem my Standard-bred Single 
Comb Golden Buff Orpingtons, the kind that have the 
laying habit. Each pen headed by a prize winner. 








All infertile eggs replaced once. A. A. McCorkle, 
Salisbury, N. C. 

ROCKS 
ws and White Rocks. McFerrin, Springfield, 
enn. 





Pure Barred Rock Bop —i6. $1.50, postpaid. B. C. 
Smith, Reidsville, N. 


White Rocks—Eggs, 73 for $1.50. 
| a Winston-Salem, N. C. 


| ocks—Egg circular, lay record. Exhibition matings. 
MeFerrin, Springfield, Tenn. 


| 
| ~ Eggs from my $100 Pen White Rocks, $2.25 per 15. 
} ae Poultry Farm, Asheboro, N. 


ff Rocks—First prize winners, 15 eggs, balance of 
ain. $2. Mrs. Charles Watson, Kennesaw, Ga. 


arred Rocks — Thompson’s Ringlets — Eggs, $1.50 
| ontinn postpaid. Mrs. H. W. Weaver, Stuart, Va. 


! Barred Plymouth Rocks—Thompson strain. Eggs, 
$2 ver 15. G. Virgil B , Th » 


Fishel Strain White Rocks—Hatching exes, two dol- 
lars per fifteen, postpaid. Arles Plantation, Americus, 

| Georgia. a “a _ 

| Hoosier Strain Barred Rock Eggs—$2 per fifteen, 
a a $3.75 for 30. Hillside Poultry Yards, Riggs 

} = 


r Sale—Barred Rocks of Quality —Hatching eggs, 
15 $2; 830, $3.50, per 100 rates. . P. Smyre & Sons, 
| Conover, N. ©. N.C. 


Five Years Breeding Thompson’s Ringlets— Bays. 15, 
| $2. erence Bank of Alexander. T. T. Sharpe, 
| ae N. C. 
| “Genuine Barred 
15; $2.75 for 30. 
Watkins, Smithfield, s 
| “Buff Plymouth Rocks—Barron’s strain. Hogan test- 
ed. as birds. over 200-egg mark. Eggs, 15, $2; 30, 
$3. F. Barr, Lexington, N. C. 





Mrs. N. L. Cran- 





























Plymouth Rock Eggs—At $1. . for 
ee guaranteed. J. RB. 
a. 








For Sale — Eggs for Hatcliing — Pure-bred Barred 
Plymou Rocks, ae | strain (direct), trapnested, 
15, $2; 30, $3.16; $7.25. Also a few one-year-old 
hens gs Bo John Milne, Henderson, 


North yo 











tried sows for sate. @ nice pigs for i 
very. 91 $15 each. Address Maceo Farms, Church Road, 
irginia. 


Duroe-Jersey—Best blood, bred right, priced right; 
prolific, Some of our brood. sows have fifteen pixs in 
one litter. -Pigs six to eight weeks, twelve-fifty each. 
Also few corker, six-months boars, out of five-hundred- 


pound sows. None better anywhere at any price. Reg- 
Itered in. purchaser’s name. Mont Joly Orchards, 
Esmont, Virginia. 





Durocs of size and Quality—Bred gilts, sows with 
litters, fall and spring pigs, and service boa 
champion blood of the world. Orion Cherry King, Jo Joe 
Vrion second, Jack’s Friend and King the Col. 

to Joe Orion K: 8rd and Golden Mouei 

Bob, greatest team of young peges in. the 

rices reasonable. Buy the best. A. V. Balch, er: 
rillton, Ark. 





RHODE ISLAND BEDS 











For Sale—Registered Jersey Bull—Princess Butter 
Boy, out of Advanced istry cow, class AA, with 
record of 611 pounds butter fat in year. Price $100. 
J. H. Barnett, Westminister, 8. C. 


RED POLLS 


For Sale—Pure- heed Red Polled bull calves, 3 and 
10 months. Snare & Sons, Mt. Airy, Ga. 


SHORTHOENS 
Fine Registered Shorthorn Bull - —Out of Cruick- 
shank G Whitehall Sultan 
by magnificent son of Imperial Guister. Knapp Farm 
Nashville, Tenn. 

















SHEEP 
Fine ty 5% Sheep Same and Ewes for 
sale. Oak Grove Stock F , H. EB. Bowman, Prop., 








HAMPSHIRES 
Gompchine Pigs. Eugene McDonald, 





Registered 
Reidsville, N. 


Hampshires— om ae boars; good pigs. Prices right. 
L. Hannon, Atco, Ga. 


Registered asain aon “Boars—$35 | up. Paul- 
8en Model, 3-year boar, good and nice size, $75; Pixs, 
no akin, $12.50. Nat Reed, Jones, Ala. 


_ Immune Hampshire Sows—Bred and open gilts, 
young boars and fine lot of pigs. Rest blood lines. 
Satisfaction 

.. € 


guaranteed. Oaksmere Farm, Charlotte, 











~ Hampshires—Two-3 year- r-old, t two-hundred- pound brood 
sow; raises to 9 to litter. Bred January 18th to 
Alley’s Lookout Lad. Price $50. Two- year-old, two- 
hundred ten pounds, $40. Five-months pigs, one hun- 
J. L. Alley, Midway, Ala. 











| Liberty Bond. 


Buford, Ga. 
Registered Dorset Rams—A few fall-born ram lambs. 





Also booking orders for spring ram lambs for August | 


and September delivery. Coton Farms, Leesburg, Va 











JACKS AND JENNETS 
For Sale or Exchange—Two Spanish Jacks and three | 
Jennetts, or will breed jennetts on shares with party 
owning big jack. W. 8. Mott, Dixondale, Va. 
PONTES 





uy a Pure-bred Welsh or Shetland Pony for your 
children. Special April offering, a yearling for a 
__ Montrose Pony Farm, Cc ‘artersville, Va 


DOGS 


| Fifteen $1. 
| White Leghorns. Plant Farm, Ulah, 


For Sale—Pure White Male Collie Pups—From regis- | 


tered stock of choicest breeding, $25 each. Address 


Edwin Simpson, Sparta, Ga. 








I cameeans 
Silver € The strain, heavy layers of 
larae. wate onus: 15 eggs, $2. Tom Saunders, Ruther- 
| fordton, N. 





CORNISH 


Single Comb Red yup —0i.00 per 15. Mrs. W. C, 


Wooten, Statesville, N. 





Baby “Chicks—Fine ® ‘cockerels. Reds. John A. 
Lancaster, Richmond, 
‘ay -old ae Sie and 30c. Mrs. M. L. 


-Reds—D 
Callaway, Rayle, 





Extra Choice Cornish Indian Game Eggs—$3.50 per 

| lie Mrs. Nellie ) Pittman, Magnolia, Ark. 

|.” Dark Cornish—Large blocky birds, fine “in station; 

| shape on color. Great laying strain. 15 cues. $3; 30, 
$5 8. White, Box F, Timberville, Va = 


HAMBURGS 





Aingle Comb ~ Pure-bred Red Wace $1. 50 per 1. 
*Miss Annie Flournoy, Charlie Hope. 
Rose Comb Bhode Island Red pa al 
for 15. Mrs. E. V. Huffman, Orange, Va. 
Single Comb RBhode Island Red Eggs—Ten ry 
each, by Parcel Post. Fairview Farm, Booneville, N. _¢, 





$1.50 








Silver Spangled Hamburg $1.75 aa 15, de- 


Eggs— 
livered. Mrs. A. H. Walker, Norlina, N. 





Single Comb Rhode Island Red Eggs—$1.25 per 15, 
i best reds. DD. H. Reel, Iron Station, 





Keautiful ae Spangled Hamburgs—World’s great- 
est laying strain. Eggs, $1. sitting; $1.15, postpaid. 
Kolick Poultry Farm, Conover, N. C. 


LAKENVELDERS 














| ~Yakenvelder Eggs—One | Atty for fifteen. 
| Plantation, Reidsville, N. C & 
LEGHORNS 
White Leghorn Eggs—$1. 4" oe sitting. Mrs. M. L. 
Horne, Route 2, Peachland, aia 
Bred-to-lay Pure-bred Scan Leghorn Eggs—$1.50 


per 15. K. L. Teague, Siler City, N. 





Eggs, postpaid, Ne Single Comb 
N. C. 





~ Guaranteed pure bred Single Comb Brown Leghorn, 
15. egas, $1 . Lewis, Forest City, N. C. 

Pure-bred a Leghorns—Hens, 2; 15 eggs, $1, 
postpaid. W. D. Morgan, Salisbury, N. C., Route 9. 





























Closing out entire herd of high-class Hampshires, . , 
bred sows and gilts, open gilts, and fall pigs. To go Fine English Shepherd Pups—Now ready for ship- |, Big Fertile Hatching Eggs—From choice Single 
at reasonable prices for quick sales. Lookout Lad, | ment. The best natural heelers on earth; easily train- com. , White Leghorns (Young’s strain), prepaid, 100, 
King Pat, Pat Maloy, Compeer, and other good blood | ed; can be taught anything; good guards, good com- | $8; , $1.50; prompt shipment. Active breeder nine 
Unes. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomasville, Ga. .| panions, good hunters, and the best stock dogs known. | years.” "Carl Gilliland, Siler City, N.C. 
~ atc pi Can furnish pairs not akin, Females cheap. Write | Single Comb White and Black Leghorns—White 
POLAND-CHINAS now, while they last. Edgar Coleman, Ramer, Teun. | (Wrekott strain) New York sroted “winter layers. 
Registered Pol ¥ ios —| ” y) | Eggs, per 15. Blac’ great Northern winte el 
E. Rowell, satis te Pigs—Sows, service boars. __ MISCELLANEO US LIVESTOCK | $135. Remscy’s Poultry Farm, Crouse, N. 
275 Shoats, 70-100 pounds; 300"pigs 8-12 weeks; good | Look—Fifteen Single Comb Brown Tora eges, de- 
feeders, Fresh cows. 1,000 barrels corn. Charles 1 post in especially prepared boxes, 


“Two Eleven-weeks-old Poland-Chinas—Male + 

















Saunook 


| North Carolina. 


j Selected ee aR 
Island Reds, 15, $1.25, 
| cil, Franklin, Va. 

Single Comb RBhode Island a ~eng Fs 
Fegs of guaranteed fertility, $2 per 15. ©. W. Erv 
Barium a Springs, Cc, 

Single Comb Bhode Island Reds—Eggs from. “large 
pure-bred fowls, 15 for $1.50; 30 or more, 8 cents each. 
Dak Lawn Farm, Graysville, Ga. 


For Sale—Single Comb Bhode Island Red 

| $1.50 per sitting of 15 delivered aA, parcel post. 
in season. American Beauty str Cc. J. Jackson, 
| Horatio, 8. C. 

| Attention! Old Customers and. New—Reds, both 
com Eggs reduced one-third; now $2, - 30 per 15. 
Fourteenth year. Many firsts. Mrs. J. C. Deaton, 
Salisbury, Bw. €. 


Pure-bred Single Comb Red Eggs for Hatching—All 
blue ribbon matings. Exhibition laying strain. yin- 
ners, Charlotte, Richmond, Jacksonville. Catalog. 
M. B. Pace, Roanoke, Va. 


Single Comb Beds—Headed by first Chicago 4 
Fes, $5, fifteen; fourth pen, Charlotte, 1919, $3 een, 
(all prepaid). Finest exhibition cockerels, $5, nis 

re (laying) Pp bullets, $3, $4. Miss Sadie Covington, 
¥ ro, .N. 


Do You Want Extra Winter Layers?—Try our Single 
Comb Rhode Island Reds. haa quality, frome. 2 





choice Single Comb Rhode 
postpaid. Mrs. James Coun- 














|. << 




















ing 70 Ts., female 63, $85 for the fton, Teere® Be pares 
i : e_" oe Stoveien, 52: | 1.50, ms are all true to color. Won first prize | cial pens, fertile, strong, hatchable eggs, $2, $5 
Slaughter, Ahoskie. N.C. Me Hampshire- Berkshire Cross-bred Pigs—Gilts for brood | b co Fair. M. W. Jackson, —— N. G@ fer bs. delivered : infertile. eaxs replaced free, Send 
YORKSHIRES sews, Q KR, weight 40 Ws., $15. Oak Lawn | Single Comb White .Leshorn Eaap f Hatching ‘ot circular, Greenleaf Farm, as, a 
~ Pure-bred ¥, f or rene arm, Seay ee | Cyphers Incubator Company’s trap- saleted. strain (215- WYANDOTTES 
By ere orkshire Pigs—$15 each. Kui? Orpington | For Sale—Nice 8-Aveeks-old Digs, $7.50 each. Satis- | 251 eggs ver year per hen). Large breeders and layers bs 
het, @ 4 sn Yreadotte cockerels, $2.50. Tl. K& Ben- | faction guaranteed. Give a trial. Fairview Stock & | of large Price per sitting, $1.50. G. B. Sager, ~Pure-bred Silver Wyandotte “Eggt—$1.15 per 15. 
ee, N. a | Dairy Farm, New Cantic. “ta Route 3. oodsinex, Va. Wm. Clayton, Brasstown, N. 
_ ABERDEFN-ANG Us | For Sale—Twenty-two pure-bred (unregistered) Du- | For Sale—Twenty-five Choice Single Comb White White  Wyandottes Nantes Regals exclusively. 
For Sal 7 roc-Jersey pigs Ten weeks old: weigh about 40 pounds. Leghorns, nineteen eighteen hatched hens, Wyckoff & | kes, two dollars per sitting. Mt. Rydal Farm, Am- 
heifers Renee Gee gene! and | Price $10, yt —— —— oy o seems Stier | Lord Farms strain, from trapnested stock. Two = herst, Va. 
rd 0 me. Clavier Duroc and registere tkshire cross. Ruffalo Mineral | lars each. A bargain and satisfaction guarantee 
herd over. Occaneechi Island Farm, Clarksville, Va. Inc., Buffalo Lithia Springs, Va. | Boss ML Sigmon, Galisbury, N. C. “ (Classified ads. continued en next page) 


Springs Water Co., 
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[ FARMERS’ EXCHANGE | 


WYANDOTTES 


Champ jon White Wyandotte Eggs—15, 5, prepaid. 
3. A. Punch, Newton, N. 

Silver Laced Wyandoxter—Eg 15, $1.50, postpaid. 
Gev. Cc, Boling, Seagrove, N. 

Champion White Gibindnatan ions $2, $3, $5 set, 
prepaid. _ Frank Hamrick, , Bhelby, N. ¢ 

Carter’s Silver Wyandotte | Eggs—$2 per 15, postpaid ; 
$3.75 for 30. Hiliside Poultry Yards, Riggs, Va. 
ee: es From my prize-winning Silver Wyandottes, 
$2.50 per 15. Mrs. Henry Middleton, Warsaw, c 














White Wyandotte Eggs—15 fo $2 Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Deep River Pokey Farm, Randleman, 
N. Route 2. 


“White Wyandottes—Bred from 200-254 egg strain 
and selected for great laying quality. 15 eggs, $2; 45, 
$5.25, prepaid. Sunnyside, Jonesville, Va. 

Silver Wyandottes—Of America’s best strains. Egas 
from extra good matings, three and four ae per 
fifteen Ernest L. Withers, Waynesville, N. 

DUCKS 

Wild Mallard Ducks—Eggs, two dollars per dozen. 

Saunook Pjantation, Reidsville, N. C 
GEESE 

Kggs—Toulouse Geese, $4 per 7. Indian Runner 

duck, $2 per 13. Boyd Lros., Alton, V y 

GUINEAS 
Gray African “Guinea Eggs—$1.25 sitting. Garland 
Turner, Witt, Va. 

















~~ PIGEONS 


COTTON 





Cotton—Four bales per acre Write for facts. Sex- | 
' 


tom Plant Co., Boyston, Ga., and Lavonia, Ga. 





Half-and-Half is Most Profitable Cotton—Best seed, 
| $2.50 Hundred pounds, $7.50. Ed. Falkner, Vernon, 
Alabama 


For Sale—Three Hundred Bushels Cleveland Big 


| Bell Cotton Seed—at $1.50 per bushel. D. W. Fussell, 


Rose Hill, N. C 

Heavy Fruiter Cotton—Record, four bales per acre; 
40 bolls to pound; 46 per cent lint; staple 1%. Heavy 
Fruiter Seed Co., Carnesville, Ga 





For | Sale—Wannamaker’s Improved Cleveland Big 


> } 


Boll Cotton Seed—Carefully selected from field, iz 


per bushel. Daniel Carter, Vander, N. C. 


For Sale—Improved Wannamaker-Cleveland Big Boll 
cotton seed; reduce your acreage, plant our seed and 





| make more cotton. Recognized - the best variety. 


100 pounds, $7; 500 pounds, $32.50; 1,000 pounds, $62, 
Address Perry & Morris, Creedmoor, N. C, 


Langfords Improved and Cleveland Big Boll from 
northeast Georgia where Government experts say the 
finest staple grows. No weevil. No blight. Seed 
fully matured and culled. Record two bales pel 
Lints 40 per cent. Staple 1% in., 
pound, Stands stormy weather and } a 
Testimonials and prices on request. Limited amount 
for sale. Order now. Farmers’ Seed Co., Boyston, 
Ga. 


~ Recleaned Cleveland Big Boll | Cotton Seed—Grown 
especially for seed purposes and under direct super- 
vision of the State College of Agriculture, ginned, 
graded and cleaned on the plantation where no other 
seed are grown and not an acre of which made less 
than a bale of mn and where 29 bales were made 
‘to the plow on a 22-horee farm together with plenty of 
corn to supply the farm. Per bushel, $2.26, sacked, 
f.o.b. cars here. Cash must accompany order. C. BR. 
Fitzpatrick, Warrenton, Ga. 





For Sale—100 pairs extra” Homer pigeons, we well mated, 
banded and in good condition. Alfred V. Clark, 
Clearwater, Fla. 


TWO OR MORE BREEDS 


For Sale—White Wyandottes, White ss Reds, 
Barred Rocks, Anconas, Eggs, $2, Gastonia 
Poultry Yards, Gastonia, N. C. 

ders Booked for Single Comb Buff Orpington and 
Single Comb Buff Leghorn Chicks. April and May 
delivery. Miss Julia Jones, Tobaccoville, N. © 

Eggs—Dark Cornish game, Anconas, Barred Rocks, 
Fishels White Wyandottes, and Rels. Mated pairs 
White King Pigeons, $3.50. Mrs. Fred Brown, Pendle- 
ton, 8s. Cc. ‘ 

Eggs for Hatching—From 200-exg strains. White 
Leghorns (Tom Barron), Anconas (Queen Bess), Bar- 
red Plymouth Rocks (Parks). $2.50 sitting of 15. 
H. N. Cooledge, Atlanta, Ga. 

Single Comb White Leghorns, Single Comb Keds, 
Columbian Wyandottes—Eggs and stock. 10 years’ ex- 
perience, Inquiries cheerfully answered. Prices rea- 
-sonable. D. R. McBrayer, Mooresboro, N. C 


SEEDS AND PLANTS 


Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—2 dollars per bushel. 
J. B. Humphries, Moyock, N.~-C. 

Osceola Velvet Beans—Earliest, stingless, most pro- 
lifie of all beans, $4 bushel, f.o.b. Poyner Seed Co., 
Dothan, Ala. ae a 2 

Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—$2.20, cash, sacked. 
Guaranteed 90 per cent germination. H. ©, Jones, 
Fairfield, N. C. 





























Mammoth Yellow Soy Beans—Grown especially for 
seed, $1.90 per bu.; good bags; cash with order. C. E 
Mann, Middleton, N. C. 

For’ Sale—Mammoth Yellow Sey Bean Seed—$2.25 
per bushel; 50-bushel lots and up, $2.10 per bushel, 
8. N. Blount, Mackeys, N. C. 


Soy Beans—No. 1 Mammoth Yellow and Brown. 
Before ordering get our wholesale prices and save mon- 
ey. Councill Seed Company, Franklin, Va. 


Black, Brown and Yellow Soy Beans for Sale—$2.25 
per bushel, bags included, f.o.b. cars Winfali, N. © 
New crep, good, clean stock. W. F. Umphiet, Hert- 
ford, N. C. 

Mammoth Yellow Soy ys er bu.; Wilson 
Early Black soy beans, $2.90 p i. ammoth Early 
poe te a wae, $2.75 per a * Kirby Seed Company, 
Gaffney, 


Tarheel maa Soy Beans-—-Heaviest yielding and 
longest standing variety Unmequalled for hogs. Do 
not shatter like Mammoth Yellow, make third more 
beans. By express, bushel, $3.50; peck, $1.10. Pinner 
& Co., Suffolk, Va. 


CABBAGE 
The largest known plant dealers. Sexton Plant Co. 


ow Early Flat Dutch Cabbage Plants—1,000 ex- 
ressed, $1.25; 0 postpaid, $1; 200 postpaid, 50 cents. 
_ O. Parks, Ulab, N. C. 


Millions Fine Colpeae ants varieties. 
Express, $1.25 per 1,000; 504, mes % $1. Satisfac- 
tion cuarantend. Plant ‘parm, 'C 

Cabbage Plants, $1 per 1,000; tomato = $1.25 
per 1,000; Porto Rico plants, $1.75 per 1,000. Good 
plants. Prompt shipments. Growers’ Association, Tal- 
Jahassee, Fla. 


Frost-proof Cabbage Piants—Early Jersey and Char- 
eston Wakefield oe and Flat Dutch. By ex- 
press: 500, ix 4 » $2; 5,000 at $1.75; 10,000 and 
up at ty 50, By parcel post, prepaid, 100, 
35e; $1. 0: 000, $2.56. Wholesale and retail. 
D. P. on Summerville, 8. C. 


Cabbage Plants — Spring grown, are nice and 
fresh. Flat Dutch, Jersey and Charleston Wakefielde; 
500 pospaid, $1.25; 1,000 by mail or express collect, 
$1.50; 10,000 for $12.50. Tomato plants about April 
= at $2.50 per 1,000. Brier Hill Plantation, Thomas- 
ville, Ga. 
































CANE SEED 
Early Orange Cane Seed—$1.90 per bu.; Sugar Drip 
cane seed, for syrup or forage, $2.50 per bu : Japanese 
cane seéd, for syrup or forage, $3.50 per bu: These 
seed are Southern grown and recleaned. Kirby Seed 
Company, G Gaffney, SB. G. 


‘CHUFAS 


~“Chufas—$5,50 per bushel. N. B. Gere, Grand Bay, 
Alabama. 











CHBYSANTHEMUMS 
~~ —— —————- 
Red, Cream, Yellow Chrysanthemums—5- ‘cents each. 
Address Nin Boney, ap. N. a 


Chr White, 
and brouze plants, 75¢ per dozen. Mrs. ei 
penter, Honea Path, 8. C. 








CORN 
; Pure-bred Seleated Seed « Com—Two ~ fifty 
busher” "wi B. Powell, North Garden, V 


a rinks, ec Com— Makes 5 to 10 bushels more Ber acre. 





$1; bushel, $8.50. J. Moffitt, 





Southern Sore ber bushel.. Average yield for 
5 years, as a club member, 96 bushels per acre. Earl 
Grubbs, Bethania, N. C. 





“Snain’s Improved Casey's Pure-bred. 
tworeared white variety, bred for show and heavy 
$1 peck; $3 bushel, Address Maceo Farnis, 
“hureh Road, Va. : 
~ Biggs Seven-ear Coro—Bor 26 years. we have been 
growing this prolific cern. $4 bushel, 25 
two pecks; $1.25 peck, cash with order. Mrs, 
Biggs, Scotland Neek. N. C. 








$4 Per Bushel—Buntin’s Pedigreed Pield Selected 
Paymaster Seed Corn—White corn, red cob, 2 ears to 
the stalk. Big yielder. Dew. sell te oh Southam 
— Purity, germination and 
Highest awards Tennessee State Fair’ 191 1918. 
Tulip Grove Farm, C. E. Buntin, Hermitage, Tenn. 











Limited Quantity Carefully Selected Wannamaker 
Cleveland Big Boll Cotton Seed—These seed are per- 
fectly clean and sound and selected from _ vigorous 
plants in fields producing two bales per acre this (last) 
season, Send order at once as everybody is going to 
plant this variety next year, and choice seed are sure 
to be searce. Prices less than 25 bushels, $3 per bush- 
el; less than 50 bushels, $2.75 per bushel; 100 bushels 
or over, $2.50. All prices f.o.b. here. Terms, cash 
with order. Wm. P. Wannamaker, St. Matthews, 8. C. 


Wannamaker's Pedigreed Cleveland Big Boll Cotton 
Seed Now for Sale—Generally recognized as the best 
“‘all-round’’ short cotton, either with or without the 
boll weevil, yet developed. Highly productive, very 





| early, easy to pick, 40 per cent of lint. Prices of lat- 


est improved seed, bred and grown only on Model Seed 
Farm by the originators and breeders: Small lots, $4 
per bushel; 25-bushel lots, $3.75 per bushel; 50-bushel 
lots, $3.50; 100-bushe] lots or more, $3.25 per bushel, 
fo.b. Demand always greater than supply. Order 


| early. New 43-page catalog explaining our breeding 


methods and containing other valuable information 
free. Model Seed Farm, St. Matthews, S. C. 


PEAS a 
For Sale—White peas, black-eye, or mixed, $3.25. 





| Nice stock, Write about others. Exchange for refrig- 
Cc. 


erator Moore & Steele, Raeford, N. 


We Buy and Sell Cowpeas—Whiprx oorwills, ~ Blacks, 
all varieties, Sugar Crowders, Round White Table peas. 
Send samples and quote prices. The Bush Co., 410 
Randolph Bldg., Memphis, ‘Tenn. 


Mixed Peas, $3 per bu. “Clay peas, $3.50 per. bu; 
Brabham, \$3.50; Whippoorwill, $2.75; Mixed. $2.5 
per bu.; Iron peas, $3.50 per bu.; Wonderful or un: 
known, $3.70 per bu. Kirby Seed Company, Gaffney, 
South Carolina. 
PEANUTS 

White Spanish Seed Peanuts—Ten cents per pound, 
shelled, $1.75 per bushel; in hull, Mexican June seed 
corn, four dollars per bushel. Carter Trading Co., 
Richland, Ga 

Large Virginia Bunch and By Peanuts for 
seed, 10 pounds by express, $1.7 twenty-five pounds, 
$4; hundred pounds, $14. Watenale, ee are heavy 
ytelders, very early. Pinner & Co., Suffolk, Va. 


PECAN TREES 
~All About Papershell Pecan eee nee Bass 
Pee: an Company, — Lumberton, Mise 
POTATOES» 
, “We pay the postage and express ‘on plants. Sexton 
Plant Co. 
Millions Porto Rico Plants—$1.75 ~ thousand. a. P. 
Ga. 








| Co., Royston, 


on 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$2 per 1,000. -Ready April 
1. Jack Green, Live Oak, Fla. 


Nancy Hall and Porte Rico Potato, Plants—$2, f.o.b. 








| Farmers Seed Co., Royston, Ga. 





Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato | Plants—1,000, 
0. O. D. Murray, Claremont, N 


Leading _ Varieties Potato Planis—1, 000, , $2. 50, . by 


express. Eureka Farm, Claremont N. 
Porto Rico Potato Plants—$3 per thousand, express 
collect. Springdale Farm, Monroe, N 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hal, Yellow Yam Potato Plunts— 
$1.75 per 1,000. B. Cowart, Collins, Ga 

Porto Rico, Nancy Hall and Norton Yam sweet po- 
tato plants. D. M. Stanton, LaGrange, N. C. 





“G fenuine Porto Ric CO Potato “Slips—$2 per ¥ 000. , deliv- 
ered. Address N. F. Carden, Cordele, Ga,, RB. 
Georgia, Nancy Hall Potato Pina needy now; 
$2.25, 1,000. Wholesale Plant Farm, Claremont, N. C. 
Nancy Hall and Porto Rico Potato Plants—1,000, 
$2.50, expressed ; $3, postpaid. Bureka Farm, Clare- 
mont, N. C 5 oe 

~ Georgia Potato to Plants—Leading varieties, $2.25 
thousand. Get your order in. G, W. Murray, Clare- 
mont, N. C 
5,000,000 Porto Rico Potato Plants for Sale—$2 per 
thousand. Your order appreciated. J. L. Wilkerson, 
Lenox, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—‘Trimmph and Porto Rico. 
Prompt shipment guaranteed. J. WW. Stuart, Bay 
Minette, Ala. j M 

Georgia Potato Plants—Ready now. $2.25, 1,000; 
leading varieties. Carolina Plant Farm, Claremont, 
North Carolina. 











Sweet Potato Plants—Nancy Hall, Porto Rico. Prices | 


lowest for good plants. Write for circular. 8S. J. Pear- 
son, Kellyton, Ala. 
Potato Plants—The pure Porto Bico Yams, $2.25 per 





| thousand; 5,000 and over, $2 per thousand. Order | 
| early. F. F. Stokes, Chula, Ga. 


| 
For Sale—Sweet potato plants: Nancy Hall, Porto | 





Rico, and Red Providence, at $2 per 1,000, f.0.b. Starke, 
Fla. T. S. Williams. Starke, Fla 

Porto Rico Potato Plante—$2.25. per 1,000; 5,000 or 
more at $2. Full count, packed well and shipped 
promptly. E. W. Lumpkin, Thomasville, Ga. 

Porto* Rico Potato Plants—Shipped the day you say. 
$2 per 1,000. Absolutely free of disease or blight. 
Tomatoes, $1.50. John Aldridge, Tallahassee, Fila. 


Porto Bic and | Folsom Yam Potato Plante—$2 per 
500 bushels 











| 1,000. Grown from seed that produced over 
a acre. Order early. J. B. Davis, Bartow, Fla. 





‘otate, Plants—Porto Ricans and other popular va- 


neti ico $2 per thousand. Order now. First come, first 
| Homeland, 


served. Farmers’ Cotperative Plant (o., 
Georgia. 





Porto. Bieo Potato ‘Planis—Pirat- class alle, and 
state inspected. Can ship promptly at $2.25 per 1,000; 
5,000 or more at $2: Brier Hill Plantation, Thomas- 


; Fille, Ga, 


Place Orders Barly for Sweet Potato Plants—$2 per 
nd; all varieties. Special p on large eda. 
fe Murphey, 606 Dyal- Uoebureh Bldg., Jack- 
sonyille, Fla. 
Porte Rico and Nancy Hali Potato Plants—Don’t put 
out anything but good plants. Fees wa = own ind 





pane. Two dollars thousand. Webb's Stock & s Plant 
i 


arm, Pavo, Ga. 


Potato Plants—Nancy 
, Gold Coin Yam, Dooly Yam, 
Better price in quantities April 25. 








Potato Plants—Porto_ 





Porto Rico Potato Plante--$2 


passed Government inspection Satisfaction guaranteed. 


the usand, by express, 20 id, $2.50; $1.75 per 
3c 





Nancy Hall Potato 
immediate shipment; government inspected; healthy and 
prolific stock; $2.25 per 1,000; 2 
. Wright & Co., Miami, Fila. 





My potatoes have been inspected by 
the State "ptomoiogist __ dD. J. Branch, _Ashburn, Ga. 

Sweet Potato Plants—Now Teady. 
oul. express, buyer paying Sermon # 





Our plants are grown from good, s 





Choice Sweet Potato ae rae yg Queens, 
95; 


2.50 Pm A. $2.75, 





= | 
Porto Rico. Nancy Hall Potato Plants—$2.50 thou- 


sand, ey ane ay i. Million per day firm. 


vonia, Ga. ; Valdosta: G 


~ Sweet Potato Planits—Ready after April ist. _ 
Rico and Nancy Hall varieties. 
Packed in damp moss, 

ress; by parcel post, 
a | me book your order early. 





vB tory gen- 


expr 
si. 75; 1,000 tor 8: rs 





For Sale—Porto Rico and ‘thaw Hall potato plants | 
We are growing our own plants this 
make prompt shipment any time 


: 10,000 and over, $2 at beds. 
8. C 





SUDAN GRASS 
Sudan L,=.« + fresh, Le Wy geod; 
10 5 











a Ina Tomato ieee 50c, 





> Plante—250 Sava $1; 
, Lumpkin, Thomasville, 


Plants—Earliana and Early Jewell varieties, 
, 100, a. Fry ‘Plant Farm, Hickory, N. © 


Earliana or Jewell Tomato 








Two dollars per ying 


__WATERMELONS 





"Plant Melons—I have the seed—Tom Sana 
Postpaid, 80c pound. 


ISC ‘ELLANEOUS SEEDS AND PLANTS 








Potato Plants—$2.50 Cousens: 





THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


Nancy Hall, Porto Rico Potato Plants—Mareh 20th 
forward; $2.50 per thousand. Cabbage plants, leading 
varieties, any time, five hundred, $1.50; per thousand, 
$2.50. We pay postage and express. Shipping capac- 
ity, over million per day. Write for prices and facts 
on our Heavy Fruiter cotton seed, 4 bales per acre 
Positively largest dealers in the world. Sexton Plant 
Co., Royston, Ga., Edgefield, 8. C.; Valdosta, Ga.; 
Tallahassee, Fla. ; Falcon, N. C, ; Lavonia, Ga. 


MISCELLAN EOUS 


~ Prompt “delivery our motto. ‘Sexton Plant 


w anted—Southern wools. € orrespondence solicited 


| J E. Harris, Morristown, ‘Tenn. 


I Manufacture Modern “Cypress Bee Hives—Write for 
prices J. Tom White, Dublin, Ga 





Used Army Saddle—$12.50; worth double. Geo. I 
N jessuer, 1015 E. North St, Greenville, 


Rye Straw—Chaft out, $12. Wheat straw, $15 per 
ton gueliy guaranteed. Hickory Grove Farm, Co: 
over, N. . 


Buy Elk Dairy Feed—Finest feed for milk cows 
known, $33 ton, cash with order. Winston Grain Co., 
Winston, N. C. 


Crushed Oyster Shells for Poultry—100 Ds., 75c; 
500, $3.25; 1,000, $6. Oakshore Poultry Farm, Wav 
erly Mills, 8. C, 

Hog, Poultry and Dairy Feed—Table meal, cracked 
corn; prepared in my own mill Prices lowest; quanty 
considered. Robert E. Smith, Nassawadox, Va 














The successful auctioneer keeps his fingers on the 
people’s pulse; is honest. Makes no guarantees he 
won't stand behind; is humorous and good-natured. If 
you have work, write or wire Jack Green, Auctioneer, 
Live Oak, Fla. 


Use Carbola—The disinfecting, Germ-killing, white 
paint in poultry houses, dairies, barns, basements, etc 
One pound package makes one gallon of oat. 25c; 
10-Ib. package, $1. Send for free literature. Cooledge 
Paint & Glass Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


We Sell Bags—New and amas. hand, of all kinds ee 
description. New 2-bu. bags, 12%e each; new 2%-b: 
bags, l5e each; ome: hand 2-bu. bags, 10c cach; 








second-hand 2%-bu. bags, 12%c each. The Bush Co., 


410 Randolph Bldg., Memphis, Tenn. 
KODAK FINISHING 
| Roan ode anes, |, R=, | developed free. 
PRINTED STATIONERY 
100 Envelopes or Letterheads—40c; 500, $1.60, post- 
paid. __ Womble Press, B, Bear Creek, N. C. 
; SYRUP 


a Pure Sugar Drip | Cane “Seed—One 1e gallon, p postpaid, 
75e. Enough to plant one acre, Plant Farm, Ulab, 
North Carolina. 


OUR LAND EXCHANGE — 


For “Valuable “Farms i in Georgia, Write to } r. D 
M. White, Summerville, Ga. 























WwW ‘anted—To _ hear from owner of farm or unim- 
proved land for sale. O. K. Hawley, Baldwin, Wis. 


For Sale—Farms, City Homes and Investments—In 
and near Augusta. H. BR. Powell, Real Estate & Loans, 
Augusta, Ga. 


For the Best Small and Large Farms in Virginia 
where winters are mild and the land is good and 
cheap, write The Virginia Realty Co., Palmyra, Va 


Loudoun and Adjoining Counties, best stock, grain 
and grass farms; some bargains. Write for free cata 
log and information. Caviness & Ewing, Leesburg, Va. 


Farms for Sale—180 acres, Columbus County. 300 
acres, Chatham County; 200 cultivated. 1,000 acres, 
Onslow County. All excellent pad - attractive prop- 
osition. R. E. Prince, Raleigh, 


Good Farm in North Carolina 136 Acres— Mostly 
cleared and level Good dweling, tenant houses, 
barns and out-buidings, near school, church and store. 
Good roads. Easy terms. D. H. Rainey, Stancell, 
North Carolina. 

















Farms for Sale—190 acres, well watered and fenced; 
good buildings, $4,000. One-third cash. 153 acres, 
well watered and fenced, good buil@ings, 75 acres of 
timber, $3,000, Reasonable terms. Write for catalog 
P. M. Mills, Charlottesville, Va. 





Save Money by Telling J. 1 
variety and quantity of peas and soja beans desired, 


| For Sale—Mixed peas at $2 
at es per ie A Cane coat at $ 
Write or wire R. EB. Camp- 
Peas and Soy Beans—Finest quality 


drip and other varieties cane 





Potato Plants—$2 per 1,000; 
Cc — and Collard plants, $1.50 per 1. 000 
Tomato and pore ‘Plants, 


“Millions Field- eown Cabbage and Senkato Plants— 


: ane Hall potato plants; 





Tift County Plant Farms, J. T. & F. C. 

We are prepared to fill all orders for potato and 
tomato plants at $2.50 per thousand by express and $3 
All our seed potatoes have been treat- 
ed for all diseases recommended by Government expert. 
Tift County Plant Farms, Tifton, 


Ready Now—Twenty-five Million 
Of seven different varieties, at 50c per 100, by mail, 
$2.50 per 1,000, by express col- 
. Also ten million beet, lettuce and onion plants at 
50c per 100, prepaid; $1.75 for 590, 
Orders assorted as wanted. 
and L delive ry guaranteed. Alfred Jouannet, 








prepaid; $1.50 for 500; 





For ‘Sale—Genuine Georgia | home- grown potato slips, 


they are p  ... inspected ; 
. 5 e 





; over 25 thousand, $2. 


~ Sweet a a and Tomato Plants—We grow | 
quantities for wholesale and retail trade. 
tato eae: ie Rico, Triump h, 
25 per 1,000 ; 5,000 or over at $2° per 
Wakefield and Flat Dutch, 
$1. 50 per 1, 1.0005 500 for $1. Tomato plants same price 


‘Box _108, Thomasville, Ga. 


Millions of nice Stocky, field-grown 
immediate shipment. 
with roots wrapped in 
Stone and Greater Baltimore. 


1,000 to’ 4.000 ai $2 per 1000: 





By express not prepaid, 
5,000 to 9,000, at $1.75 per 1,000; 
Cabbage plants same 


For Sale—Farm 475 Acres—250 acres cleared and in 
stags; 3-room residence; 3 tenant houses; large 3-story 


| barn; 4 barns for sheep; apple and potatoe house; three 


hundred apple trees. Ideal land for grass, apples aud 
Trish potatoes. One of the best livestock propositions 
in the mountains. Twenty-five dollars per acre. P. O 
Box 284, Asheville, N. C. 

Grand Auction Sale—May Toth and 16th—Splendid 
Virginia stock, grain and dairy farm, 1,200 acres of 
rich alfalfa, grain and grass land, cut into smaller 
farms. Also machinery, livestock and crops—all goes 
to highest bidders. Write for illustrated folder 
Venable & Ford, Lynchburg, Va.; H. A. Ford & Co., 
Martinsville, Va., Auctioneers. 


For Sale—Farm Lands—In tracts 10 to 800 acres, 
$20 to $100 per acre. These lands will produce all 
kinds of crops and fruit in the garden spot of Virginia. 
Sold on small payments to close our holdings in Greens 
ville County, Virginia.“ Come see us. Lands shown 
free. Farmers’ Land & Insurance Co., H. W. Weiss, 
Mer., Weiss Block, Emporia, Va. 


For Sale—1,000 Acres of Good, Smooth Tillable 
Land—Highly improved, well watered, well drained, 
fenced and cross-fenced with hog wire, 80 per cent in 
cultivation, balance in woodland pasture. Railroad tra- 
verses place; good graded dirt roads; is especially ar- 
ranged for cattle and hog raising and one of the best 
stock farms in Aabama. For terms and particulars, 
address W. M. Smith, Box 267, Prattville, Ala. 


PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


Corre Orne 


SPECIALLY 

Derkhives SELECTED Duroc-Jerseys 
Cabarrus County Pure-bred Swine Breeders’s Associa- 
tion offers exceptionally good Berkshire and Duroc- 
Jersey Pigs, Boars, Gilts and Bred Sows for sale. 
These are selected from the herds of the members of 
this association, for Type, Size, Uniformity aad Large 
Litters, and inspected by the County Agent before ship- 
ping to assure buyers that nothing but high-class indi- 
viduals will be sold. You = run no — m2 ——_ 
from us; a trial will convin Send for 
what you need to SECRETARY CABARRUS COUNTY 
SWINE BREEDERS’ ASS.N., Concord, N. C., Rt. 2. 


BERKSHIRES | snwce Soars, Pise all sm 
Sired by boars of National reputation and out of 500 
and 600-pound dams. We pay express and guarantee 


entire setisfaction. WRITE FOR LIST. 
H. GRIMBHAW, NORTH EAST. PA. 









































M. & M. STOCK FARM, 


P. 0. Box 433, SALISBURY, N. C. 


geo INA HOGS 


G TYPE——BIG LITTERS — 
Eight- pwn ae old Pigs from litters of 8 
10. Price $20 to $3 
These Pigs are from the best bred West- 
ern sows, and sired by .Grandmaster’s 
Model. 
Photos and pedigrees of all pigs furnished 
upen request. 


M. & M. STOCK FARM, 
Py 6. Box 433, SALISBURY, N. C. 








a's CASS Ae 






















Saturday, April 19, 1919] 


(45) 713 








WHERE 


TO BUY PURE-BRED LIVESTOCK 








_CHESTER WHITES 








BREED CHESTER 
WHITE SWINE 


The breed that is winning the lion’s share of the prizes 
in the barrow shows and the dressed carcass contests 
at the International Livestock Shows, Chicago, Illinois 


Send for illustrated booklets telling all about the breed, 
including the hog called O. I. C 


THE CHESTER WHITE SWINE 
RECORD ASSOCIATION, 
ROCHESTER, 


F. R. MOORE, Secretary IND 








Raise Chester Whites) ¢ 
Like This 


the original big producers 





I HAVE started thousands the road to 
‘qamahaod foe retreats net pla cone ae 

my 

resented nf tngen fave = oa i for ‘marta ata 


@. 8. el ade Box 64 Portland, Michigan 











THE PRATTVILLE STOCK 





¢. &; THOMAS, President. 





FARM, PRATTVILLE, ALABAMA, 
BARGAINS IN WEANLING PIGS 


Six-weeks-old Pigs, at $20 each; 

Eight to twelve weeks Pigs, $25 each: Trio, $70 
These are all from our best breeding, 
in purchaser’s name 
room for the spring litters 

Liberty Bonds taken at face value in payment. 


ANNOUNCE THE FOLLOWING 


FOR FEBRUARY AND MARCH 
Trio for $50. 


and registered 
We offer these prices to make 


CARL F. ADAMS, Sec’y-Treas. 














W. G. HOUSTON, 





JERSEYS—Bulls and Heifers—JERSEYS 


With the Blood of GOLDEN FERN’S LAD, GOLDEN FERN’S 7 

NOBLE, EMINENT, NOBLE OF OAKLAND and the best CHINAS | 

strains found 

Splendid Appearance - - Tuberculin Tested —————— Prices Re: seseiabie 

POLAND- CHINAS : BIG TYPES ROM NOTED WESTERN HERDS 
ee BOARS, PIGS Satisfaction 






POLAND: 


» 





SE RVICE 
“e4 Write for Folder 


FAIRFIELD, VIRGINIA. 











Polled or Horned, with 


mail orders, 


cattle 


H. N. VAUGHAN, 





Polled and Horned HEREFORDS 


BULLS——COWS——HEIFERS 

Blood Lines—Gabriel B. 

If you want early maturing, 

Scale, 
Can supply single or carlots 

or mating foundation herds. 

you with herd that will put you on ground floor as 

Polled HEREFORD breeder, 


O'Donald, Anxiety 

rustling HEREFORDS, 
Bone and Quality. 
Special attention to 
Can start 


the most popular beef 





Stronghurst, II]. 





TAMWORTHS AND HAMPSHIRES 








FOR THE BSST 
Tamworth and Hampshire Swine 


WRITE OR VISIT 


REYNOLDS-LYBROOK FARMS 


COMPANY, 
(Successor to Westview Stock Farm) 
Winston-Salem, Route 1, 








N. C. 
aid 








TAMWORTHS *" “2m, neler ,Comsio 


LARGEST EXHIBITOIN HERD IN THE SOUTH 
DUTCH FORK TRUCK FARM 
South Carolina 


ABERDEEN. ANGUS 


Columbia, 





PPPS 


\) 


PRP LLLP LPL LLLP LPP PPD PP 


(7 
OAKLAND FARM 


Aberdeen-Angus Cattle, Berk- 
shire Swine, Single Comb White 
Leghorn Poultry 








“A good sire is half or the rd Good 
dams is the other half. We. “have both. 
Write for description Prices reasonable, and 
are based upon the idea to encourage uso 


of pure bred animals on overy farm 


HUGH PARK, Owner 
FRANKLINVILLE, WN. C. 


WIRTH LOWE, Manager 
RAMSEUR, N. C., Rt. 1. 


Se a 




















DUROCS 





DUROCS LEAD ALL THE WAY 





DUROCS 





oar—Few Nice Pigs— 


We have one nice young 
Boar and a few nice Pigs 
for sale. Prices reason- 

Satisfaction guar- 
d. 







Hickory, North Carolina. 














0. t. C. PIGS—From State 
Fair —inners—2 months old, 
$35 per pair, no akin. Bred 


and Open Gilts, Service Boars. 
Ouroe-Jersey Pigs—$18 each, 2 

for $35. No pairs not akin at 
present. Pedigrees fren. W. 1. OWEN, Bedford, Va. 


—0O. I. C.’s and Chester Whites— 


Bears, Bred =e. Sows. Young Herds a Special 
Ne akin; prolific, large kind. Pedigrees free. Write 
for prices and ci Pri 


F. E. RUEBUSH, 
DUROC-JERSEYS 











SCIOTA, ILLINOIS. 








OUR 
DUROCS 
ARE 

BRED RIGHT 
FED RIGHT 
PRICED RIGHT 


Tell Us What You Waat. We Have It. 
JORDAN BROS., McCullers,N.C. 








body wants. 
in Southern fairs than all other swine 


ROBT. J. EVANS, Secretary, 819 





Raise Hogs and raise the kind that makes money. Raise the kind every- 
The American DUROC Association is putting more prizes 


associations. Write about Durocs to 


Exchange Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. 











Shanklin’s Jerseys— Bulls and Heifers 


Of Golden Lads. Golden Fern’s Lad. Blue Bell, Tormentor, 


Oxtord Lads and Eminent Families 


You there is 


no better blood than these tamous proven tamilies. 
Write tor Descriptions and Prices. 


J. A. SHANKLIN, 





Successor to 
Taylor Plantation 


CAMDEN, S. C. 





DUROC. JERSEYS 


RPRARAPRPAA LEAL LEP LL PLP PO AAARI OOOO 


DUROC-JERSEYS 


ewe wre Rm nr ree 








| MODERN DUROC FARM— 








Are offering selected Gilts and Tried Sows, bred for 
late April, May and June farrow, bred to Orion Cherry 
King and Pathfinder boars. We also have thirty se- 
lected Orion Cherry King open Gilts, several Boars, 
and several litters of Pigs for sale. Inquiries answered 
same day received and shipments made promptly. 


W. R. KIMBALL, Hargrove, N. C. 





DUROCS— Sows, Gilts -DUROCS 
The Ideal Stock Farm 


Sull have some splendid tried BROOD SOWS 
ated to BOB ORION CHERRY KING for spring 
arly summer farrow Will sell these at 
30 if ordered at once. 
Also have some large stretchy GILTS bred to 
BOB and S. C. NG THE COL, at from $100 
to $125 if ordered direct from this ad. 
These prices are for immediate shipment. 
Have a nice lot of last summer and fall GILTS, 
will sell as long as thoy last at $25 to $50 each. 
Am not prepared to take care of as many as I 
hare, hence am making the price to cut them out. 
Don’t wait but send check with order. 


THE IDEAL STOCK FARM, 
D. J. SIMMONS, Owner, 
Timmonsville, South Carolina. 














BOARS— DUROCS —BOARS 


making a specialty of outstanding DUROCS 
and generally have something extra for sale. At 
present am offering a March, 1918, Imperator 
Boar out of a Matchless Orion Cherry King sow, at 
$100. Also some September, 1918, Boars, by the 
Crimper, out of a Col. Jack dam and out of a 
Fannie’s Orion dam, from $50 to $75 . 


J. L. DRUIEN, Bardstown, Ky. 











FAIRMONT DUROC-JERSEYS 


A SELECT HERD COMBINING 
QUALITY AND SIZE 
Now booking orders for pigs of May and June 
farrow. Also offer a few open gilts and a limited 
number of bred sows. 
FAIRMONT FARMS, 
E. S. Vanatta, Owner and Mgr., Hillsboro, N. C. 








PEACOCK & HODGE 


DUROCS— BOARS -DUROCS 
Their Reputation Precedes 
Them 
We are offering a few choice 
Boars by some of the breed’s 
most noted sires. Not the ordi- 
nary kind, but “real” herd boars. 
Write Us for Information. 
PEACOCK & HODGE, 





Cochran, Ga, Elko, Ga. 








"Massey's @ Guraen Book Tells All . 


t Small fruits 











Pigs—DUROC-JERSEYS—Pigs 


CRIMSON WONDER ae COL. BREEDING. 
Fine as silk, 8 weeks old, 30 Iba., $15; 12 w 
old, 50 fhs., $20; istered in’ buyer’s name. 
Satisfaction or money back. 


J. LYERLY & SON, 
Cleveland, North Carolina. 














Sterling Herd Registered Durocs 


Bred Sows, Service Boars, March and April Pigs 
of sterling quality. 


R. W. Watson, Charlottesville, Va. 


DUROCS—Bor Sale—DUROCS 


Boars by Taxpayer's Model, Pal’s Fancy Taxpayer 
and Joe Orion Jr., out of sows of the best breeding. 
Big bone, stretchy fellows, weighing from 200 to 
375 Ts. each. Price $75 to $150 each. 

Satisfaction Guaranteed 


MARTINDALE STOCK FARM, 
Star Route, Grenada, Miss. 














HAMPSHIRES ~ 


rr ea 
Reg. Big Type Poland- Chinas 


Special price this month on Boars. 


Saddle Horses of Quality 




















GUERNSEYS 


GET GUERNSEY The value of a pure-bred 
p+ 2 lies in his ability to 
on his offspring 
the greatest number of desirable qualities, and to 
eliminate undesirable characteristics. The pure- 
bred GUERNSEY Bull has demonstrated his power 
to increase milk and butter fat production. Write 
a postal now for “The Grade Guernsey,’’ and let us 
tell you how the GUERNSEY Bull can put more 
dollars into your pocket. 
rue sateen GUERNSEY paves clus, 
ersboro, N. H. 














_HOLSTEINS 


AARPALRALAAL 








Holsteins as Dual 
Purpose Cows 


The most — 6 
purpose catt! 
as impartial feveutigntions. 
ducted by experiment stations of Michigan, 
Iowa and Pt eee have conclusively shown. 
The HOLSTEINS showed a greater gain per 
Steer at a ie SS cost per pound of either roughage 
or grain, than any of the other breeds. HOL- 
STEINS' calves are big, strong, and grow quick- 
ly, and HOLSTEIN beef is as fine in texture 
and taste as that of any cattle. Pure-bred 
HOLSTEINS have firmly established themselves 
as the world’s best dual purpose breed. 
LSTEIN CATTLE 
Bend for eo yg 
tain meee valuable 
yy FRIESIAN ASSOCIATION OF 
MERICA. Box 180. Brattleboro, Vt. 


HIGH GRADE 
HOLSTEIN 





con- 


HOLSTEINS, 





























Calves, either sex, from heavy producers, 

well marked, 4 to 6 weeks old, 15-16ths 

ROARING BROOK FARM pure. $25 each, crated and shipped to your 
Burgin, Kentucky. station. Express and ail charges paid here 
_4| Highland View Place, - Whitewater, Wis, 

Boars HAMPSHIRES —-—Boars Pure-bred HOLSTEINS Registered 


Boars—Real herd header prospects, of popular blood 


ines for sale. 
HALL HAMPSHIRE FARM, 
SOPERTON, GEORGIA. 





POLAND-CHINA 


PPPL LLL LLP LLL DIL DLL LLL LOL 


anaannn 


Practically Pure-bred Calves, 2 to S weeks, $17.50: 
6 months old, $45. Registered Bulls, 4 weeks old, $45; 
Heifers, $75. .Carload of 2-year-old Springers, $110 
each. Cows, $150. 

Anything in Registered or Grade Cattle. 


MT. PLEASANT STOCK FARM, GILBERTS, ILL. 





Pigs—POLAND-CHINAS—Pigs | 


Registered Big Type Poland-China Pigs. 
Herd headed by Mouw’s King Jones 2nd, carry- 
ing the blood of the noted theusand-pound boar, 
Gerstdale Jones, sold for six thousand six hundred. 
Our herd is Western — stock, representing the 
blue blood of the big types. 

Booking Orders Tor Spring Delivery. 
HILL BROOK STOCK FARM, 


South Boston, Virginia. 











BIG TYPE POLAND-CHINAS 


Registered Big Type POLAND-CHINA Bred Sows 
poorg wa “"A'O'O Peddiyg ‘“UTY OU ‘sBIq pus 








lines, Fivye-months-old Boars, $25 each 
A. W. COPELAND, 
Route 1, Pendleton, S. C. 
& aa 











Poland-China 
ALL REGISTERBD—THE BIG TYPB 
T. E. BROWN, Breeder, 
MURFREESBORO, TENNESSEE, 


Pigs—— POLAND-CHINAS ——Pigs 
Desteteee’ Big Type Poland-China Swine with Quality. 
Pi 8 10-* weeks old, pairs no akin, pedigreed 
Your money’s worth or money back 
R. M. MOORE, Route 2, _ 





Hogs 





BEDFORD, VA. 











$15 Baby Durocs $15 


PROLIFIC —— QUICK MATU TRING BIG TYPE 
Registered in your name, $15. 








BARBER & DAUGHTERS, HAVANA, ARK, 


SPOTTED POLAND-CHINAS —— 
The old-fashioned kind. Big boned, lusty sows 
that raise litters instead of ‘‘twins.”’ Safe arrival 
and satisfaction guaranteed 


W. WARREN MORTON, RUSSELLVILLE, KY. 








SHORTHORNS 
WHY NOT TRY IT? 


Any farmer who raises 

es would realize 
larger profits if he raised 
pure - ed Shorthorns 
They don’t require any 
more room, nor any more 
feed nor any better care 
than the grades should 
have. But they sell for 
more money. - 


> 


Two brothers in 





Wiscons: produced 119 

— from one to 14 years 

The value counts up when yo' ye hecotns, pure-breds. 
by ey SHC ATHORN “BREEDE ’ ASS‘'N 

(3 Dex Park Ave. Chicago, iitinate. 





MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 


SBeTERs _ ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
ber of Fine Bulls. 


REGISTERED TAMWORTH HOGS 


Book Orders for Spring Pigs. 
Landmark Farms, A. P. Gaines, Prop., Graysville, Ga. 


JACKS 
REGISTERED 


KENTUCKY J A C K S 


We have the kind you need—Big 
Black Mammoths with 











heavy 
. D 
Get your Jack now and be 
pa early spring business. Write 
today to 
THE KENTUCKY snee FARM, 
Establis! 


( 
Joe E. wels at , 
oo E. rien, ENTUCKY, 
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“Champion” Hay Tools 


They include Mowers, 
ical lift 414 to 7-foot cut; Tedders, 6 and 8 
fork: Self Dump Rakes 
in six sizes; Side Deliv- 
ery Rakes;Combined Side 


give: you a wide range of choice. 


regular or vert 


Delivery Rakes and 


Tedders. 








have many features that have made them first choice of dis- 
criminating farmers, for example: 

Pitman connection is self-adjusting to take up wear. 

The knife head is unusually long, giving added strength just 
where breakage is likely to occur. 

Outer end of crank box is closed and has an oil-tight chamber 
that holds enough oil for several hours. A 
- Fly wheel shield is made of malleable, rendering breakage 
unlikely. If broken, it can be replaced at small cost because it 
is a separate piece—not a part of main frame. 

Coupling yoke is unusually wide, giving great leverage and 
holding cutter bar in alignment. 


B. F. AVERY & SONS, 


Founded 1825 
incorporated 1877 


Louisville, Ky. 



















White Flour with Nutrition 





O produce a fine white flour, which also retains the 
real nutrition and sweetness of the wheat, is the 
‘ ition of every miller. In the products of the old 
ee ae Mills, “PIEDMONT” and “PURITAN?” this 
ambition is realized. 

By the Piedmont process of milling these familiar old 
brands carry every desireable property of the grain, and 
their use results in the lightest and most wholesome 
breads and cake. The same satisfactory flour is the 
foundation of “Argus Self-Rising,” from which the best 
biscuits are made simply by the addition of milk or 
water, and lard. 

The products of the Piedmont mills have been famous 
for a half century. You can buy the Piedmont flour 
now in pre-war quality since the Government has re- 
moved its restrictions on milling. 


THE PIEDMONT MILLS, Inc. 


High Grade Winter Wheat Flour 
LYNCHBURG, VA. 
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Progressive Farmer advertisers are gucranteed to be as represented 


| growers 


THE EDITOR’S GOSSIP 











Hogs as a Means of Marketing 
Peanuts 


BE SURE to read what Mr. Browne says 
on page 36 of this issue about the peanut 
Undoubt peanut 


market situation. edly 


are “getting it in the neck’’ in so 


far as prices are concerned, and unless there 


is a speedy change for the better, the com- 
merei peanut reage will be heaviiy it 
this year. However, if there is no market 

| for the nuts e know that it pays well to turn 
them int 1 and this should be don If 
your soil is suited to peanuts, plant fine 
acreage for the pigs, regardless of how the 
market for the nuts themselves goes 











Do You Keep a Good Cow? 
N THIS Dairy Special of The Progressive 
Farmer there @re some unusually interest- 


ing and instructive articles and letters about 


the dairy cow—how to select her, and then 
how to feed’ and care for her so that she will 
do her best. We folks here in the Cotton 
Belt have, we fear, been giving the cow far 
too little attention, little appreciating her 
real value as an economical producer of one 
of the best and most wholesome human 
foods, And even where we have cows, they 
are often sadly short on quality, and some 
folks make the matter worse by insufficient 
or improper feed and care. We hope all 
ou iders will pay espeviz attention to 
these points as covered elsewhere in this ise 
‘sue. These discussions, we are sure, will 


heip you in making of your cows real profit- 


makers, 


Kill the Scrub Bull—Quick 





DEADLY enemy to good dairy cows is 

the scrub bull. Like begets like, and the 
scrub bull is pretty certain to sire scrub 
calves. The aim should be for each calf to 
grow into a better cow than its mother, and 
one of the surest ways to-help insure tivis is 
use a pure-bred bull out of a cow Known 
to be of a good milking strain. The scrub 
bull shouid go & the same class as the tick 





and the sheep-killing dog, for all three are 
the enemies of livestock farmers. this 
connectio by all means turn 8 of 
this issue and read the article, Pure- 
bred Dairy Sires Pay.’’ Doing so will help 
you to appreciate just how serious a menace 
the scrub bull is, and perhaps will induce 
you and your neighbors to banish him in 


favor of a pure-bred, It will pay 





Dairying and Hog-raising Fit 
Together 
N CONNECTION with what we been 
saying about dairying and hog-raising, 


have how admi “ly the 


have 


you ever thought 


two fit in together? 


if the 


At least a few cows are 
of 


the surplus roughages found on the average 


necessary best use is to be made 





farm, and the skim milk. left after the but- 
ter fat has been sold or used is one of the 
very best of pig feeds. By the use of a 
silo where more than 10: or 12 cows are kept, 
providing good pasturage, feeding properiy, 
using high-producing cows, and then using 
some hogs to fit in with the dairying, we 
have a very attractive line of livestock 
farming, and one more and more Cotton 
Belt farmers are every year engaging in. 
Properly Managed, it is a line that is almost 


sure to return fair profits. 





Big Livestock Increase in the South 








Dr’ you know that the South, at its pres- 
ent rate, bids fair in a few years to be 
one of the greatest, if not actually the very 
greatest, livestock raising sections of 
whole United States? If you didn't know it, 
We suggest that you turn to page 20 ofthis 
issue and confirm wha Wwe s3) In og- 
raising and dairying, particularly, the South 
has simply made wonderful st since 
1910, and this is entirely as it should be. 
From every standpoint, the Seuth is spiendid- 
ly suited to hog-raising and dairying, and it 
is a proved fact that milk,-cream and but- 
ter and pork may be produced at a lewer 


the 
appre- 


cost in the South than anywhere else in 
As soon aS we as 
fact, 
show 


2 people 
these lines of, farming 
an even greater expansion, 


country 
this are 


to 


ciate 


certain 





DECEIVED 


“Poor Maud! She got cruelly 
when she married that old man.” 

“Didn’t he have any money?” 

“Oh, yes, plenty of money: but he is ten 
years younger than he said he was,’*—Bos- 
ton Transcript. 


deceived 





Let's have a pure-bred boar in every 


Southern community 


~ BUSINESS TALKS 


By L. 





A. WIVEN 











Milking Machine Great Labor-saver 


HE day of cheap 
forever, and 
and 


labor is apparently gone 
day of improved farm 
devices of ali 

labor-saving 
into rather com- 


the 
implements labor-saving 
kinds is 


devices 


with us. One.of the 


that is now 


oming 


mon use is the milking machine. It not only 
ves.a great deal of iabor, but. does the 
work quite thoroughly, indeed. 


heard 2 dairyman say that by 
machines he had not only 
had actually saved 


I recently 





putting ilking 


done the work better, but 








in labor about $200 per month. This. man, 
of cou Was oper a rather large 
dairy; as he had about 17 cows that were 
being n ed. gut even na smaller scale 
the milking machine will pay handsomely, 
because with the aid of this 1achine one 
Man can ilk from thr« to five times as 
Many cows as one Man n milk by hand. 
Those of, our readers who are milking as 
Many as 20 cows or ore, or possibly where 
only 12 > 15 e being milked, would. do 
ll to i tigate the milking ma- 
chine rhese hines are advertised in our 
columns from time to time, and free litera- 
ture can be obtained from these manufactur- 
ers that will give ail’ details as to cost of 
machine, how it is operated, ete. A study of 
this literature will be found decidedly help- 


ful. 





Cream Separator Saves Money 





HE old method of sximming cream from 
milk by placing it in swallow pans is one of 
the most’ wasteful practices imaginable. It 
is utterly impossible to secure anything like 
all of the butter fat from milk by this 


only satisfactory 
a cream 
butter 
cream Separator will 


method of separation The 
or economica] method 
Where 
for selling purposes the 


is by use of 


separator. one is making 








pay for itself in a comparatively short time. 
Keep in mind that these machines’ can be 
secured in various sizes. In fact, one small 
enough to handle the milk from only six or 
cight cows, and make the proposition eco- 
nomical, can be secured. 

The catalogs, literature, ete., put out by 
our cream separator advertisers are in- 
structive, not only in the way of price Hsts, 
but as actual information as te how best to 
handle milk and cr Secure these, make 





a study of them and buy that 


ator that you know 


What About That Silo? 


HAT about that silo that you plan to put 
up this spring or summer? Havo you 
as many as 10 head of cattle on your farm? 
If you haven't a silo, you are losing money. 
Remember that a silo is nothing more nor 
than a place for canning green feed 
for cattle. The effect of green feed on milk 
cows is well known, and the silo enables one 
-to feed green feed the year round. 


cream separs 


you o 


ght to have, 





less 


“‘omparatively speaking, silos are cheap, 
and I again say that the farm with as many 
as 10 head of cattle on it is losing money if 
there is not a silo on that farm. 

Some are 
tile, brick, 
Secure literature 
and decide for 
kind you want. But whatever 
if you have 10 head of 


There are many aifferent kinds. 
of con: some of wood, 
and other things. 
our 
yourself the 

build 


cattle, or more. 


made 
metal 
from 


rete, 


advertisements, 


you do, a silo, 





Farmer Coming Into His Own 


I WONDER if any of us has stopped to 





figure on the income of the 
American farmer? It is a fact that the 
income of the farmers of the United States 


above twenty bDil- 
1914 


during the past year 


Was 


whereas the 


e 


lions of income in 


Thus we 


dollars, 


is on! ten billions of dollars, 
see that their income has more than doubled 
during the past four years 

The farmers make up only about one- 
third of the population, and produce only 


about enough to keep the other two-thirds 
from going hungry. This is another reason 
why the prices of food products are bound 
to remain high for the next several years. 


Plan Now for the New Cotton Gin 


T IS not one bit too early to begin to make 
plans for the new Cotton gin, where it is 
planned to put in one for next fall’s work. 





Secure the catalogs from our advertisers 
and make a careful study of them, By s8€ 
curing these now and studying them, you 
will have made up your mind as to what 
you want by the time early summer comes, 
which is the time of. the year when most 


cotton~gins are bought and installed. 














Saturday, April 1919] 











OUR SUBSCRIPTION 
MANAGER SAYS— 





OUR YOUNG PEOPLE 








Join Our Band of Hustler 


M* 1at you can and you 
‘ rand of “Hustler nd 
»>zigt >i Pig or mo any- 

gx ar 
» you along but you must make the 
100 boys and girls and schools earned 


Marct 


Don’t Stop the “P.F.” 

is a dollar of good sound money for 

renewal! I do not want the paper 
My would leave me sure if I 

ve up The Progressive Farmer.” 

The above is from a letter recently re- 

rom one of our Arkansas friends and 

that the women folks 





“HERE 
my 
stopped wife 


sived f 
it confirms 
know. 





our belief 


Still Time 
E HAVE yet 
WF saunas tof. 


of April 12th, 
“m to our 


eral hundred maps cnd 
announced in our issue 
they last we will sell 
at 7 cents each, 
cost of mailing and postage to us. 


sev 
As 
while 
th subscribers 
We still have mapa for every state in the 
ith except Tennessee, Arkansas and 
Texag. 


> 


if we run out of maps of your state, we 
will 7 cents in stamps. 


return your 7 
Paid Ahead Subscribers! 
HILE we 
ion with 
Farmer 
who 


our 





in connect- 
to The Progres- 
that our sub- 
can not buy 
wish and at the 
connection 


sell our books only 
a subscription 
it doesn't 


are paid 


sive 
acribers 
any 
game charge in 
with a subscription remittance, 


mean 
rhead, 
books they 


of may 


price tt 








If your subscription is paid six months or 
more in advance and you want a copy of 
Prof. Massey's Garden Book, send us 25c 
and we wil! send you a copy by first mail. 
We always take 12re of our paid in ad- 
Vance subscribers 

Another Reason 
IE following letter ts one of the ones 





ansWering our ink , “Why don’t you get 


neighbor to aubscribe for The Progres- 


Farmer” 


(‘ve been reading The Progressive Farmer 










several years and think it the best farm 
paper I know of, and the reason I haven't 
Bot you subscribers is that I haven't tried. 

Not expecting any prize at all, I'm going 
to send in a subscriber or two if I have to 
pay it myself to show them what 
they’ve been missing 

here's absol ly no reason why any 
wide-awake farr would refuse such a lot 
for such a small! price 

0k xr them 

MAX CAMPBELL 
irthage, Texas, Rt, 1 





Feature Articles 














W IILE rery ssue of The Progressive 
Famer is ch I u of timely and help 
ful inform: yery issue has a feature 
a >; for instance, in next week’s issue 
who is lanning to erect a silo 
st 1 ad carefully our article ‘‘Will a 
~ ay Advantages and Disadvantages 
iou ‘ypes 
h »Wwing eck that of May 3 
and irassy Spells; How to 
Vith Th ig an article that every 
> vant to read, and again on the 
Y llowing, Ma 10, is another article 
i t a farmer in the South who 
Tord to miss as vill mean a saving 
lollars and cents to them. 
4 sa valuable to you the 
uable » your neighbors 
yu help u ecure a subscription 
h ire not now read 
~} or? 
ird erally for er su 
or su 1 







| R. Facts Says— 


We GET our !deas 


from reading 
the experiences of 
others A man i 
Worth only what his 
ideas are worth 


the. 







































| | ofo 
rm . r» . | 
lk Address Letters to * The Young People’s Department”. The Progressive Farmer ! mnsidering, and jeep 
1 has g iua 
f , : 
f € i r of thi 
BE MASTER OF YOURSELF! | oow: EMMA BABE 
es ) t i i Va 
HE boy was driving the big new car Ee 
which his father had just bought, he ’ in tl B 
They came te a steep hill and the e ) attle goes or 
boy’s foot slightly increased the pressure : = : ds The Woodchuck or Groundhog 
on the accelerator, causing the car to ; _ vo Jeigiain 
sweep up the hill with a rush, without a is dri ri , rt Te ichuclh rrounad hog ry mar 
misfire of the perfectly timed cylinders, . = eat inds of garden vegetables, ¢ 
“Isn't she a daisy?” the boy asked his > ad ’ 1 . . s 
father. eno snow on the g i also gives SR & May, HIDE Of herds, but he dognem 
“Yes,” said the father, “and you ad- le } good exer ae » vary shee : gh pepseet: ba Mig “ — 
mire the car because it is under perfect hard battle the un study b b 1s nor He does not molest pou and is 
control—because it responds to the least nn diel s ail t} 4 vegetarian, except wher captivity 
touch of your foot or band. If the steer- ee. eee 5 cepsillager tgs es oe . Jeeves t e6¢ cacied ment 
ing gear were to break and the car leave vigorous and ready to attack the hardest Se 
the road, it would immedately become a lesson This also 1 good way to s He burrows in the ground, and has the in- 
aaa of great danger and a menace to whether a boy is courageous and brave for stinct to know where the ground is not leak; 
“The same is true of you and me, As when a hard snowball hits a boy it doesn but favorable for a home. In this he is wise 
l mindo—th be . feel very good ZENAS J. STANTO? han his human neighbor After spending 
ong as our minds—the driver of the body l ZENAS J, STANTON tk t t ht 1 
—keep us going in the right direction, Greenville, Tenn. the summer getting very fat, he retires to his 
SS _— e— : underground home, which he has spent the 
control and we at once begin to run Why She Enjoys Studying Botany month of October in industriously digging 
without purpose and ‘become a source of IVING in ta : an <8 He fills this den with a lot of leaves, paper 
danger not only to ourselves but to NG on the tarm as 1 do and seeing the ian wy int url .e - ice 
others. especial need of farm people knowing and other material which he does up in nt 
“When you come to ® rough place in more about the soil, pliant life and nature, P kag ris carrying in. Geveres: deus tm 
the road, you keep the car headed in the | the study of botany has been a source of ‘is home building. About the first of No- 
right direction in spite of obstacles and eaeik atminans the vember they all go in and dp not come out 
hold tight to the steering wheel. When os = , " epee , 9 a A 
till, tlagy say, the 2nd o ebruary; but they 
we come to a hard place in lifd, then, 1 have two reasons for liking botany: : ' - ' 
when an obstacle stands in the way of fA oe * Ee Sa ee do come to the door and whistle their pecu- 
purpese, we must held tight to our aims erat: IC eUeneS mee fre See neir liar trill in warm rainy spells during the 
g aids w 4 r 
- — to the h o : ron h woe «3 te “s the Candlemas day every year; though I am 
specimens. to examine in the class ha een inclined to think that they come out in the 


Enjoys the Literary Society 


a never ceasing enjoyment. night the first time. 
the useful 


I have learned to distinguish 


The females produce their young in Febru- 


(Girls’ $1 Prize Letter) plants from the useless and harmful How ary. These are blind like kittens for some 
ENJOY our literary society most of all our all seed-producing plants are pollinated. IT 4... 
school activities. Our. society is called have profited by knowing soils and plants. 
the E. Q@. V. society, which in Latin is Esse I know which plants are best. adapted to To make gentle pets, they must be taken 
quam videri, which means, “To be rather the different soils ALTA SUE BROWN. early in life. They make the sweetest of 
than to seem to be.” Blue Springs, Miss. pets, and are as nice and cleanly as an old 


We have regular weekly meetings. 


each month for the expenses of the society 

































Each 
member is required to pay a small fee onte 


maid. 





Some like to be 
all 


Likes the “Nature Study Class” 


: S THIS is 


I have had many for pets 


my last year at school I have handled and some do not They stand 


























Every Friday night the members of the naturally taken a keen interest in every- around the table on their hind feet and hold 
society assemble In the society hall and thing. I tmve enjoyed immensely the liter- up their hands in supplication for a piece of 
carry out a very interesting and helpful pro- ary society which I have found very benefi- bread or roasting ears, and will stand and eat 
gram. We begin by the president calling cial. ‘Then, too, chemistry has had a special like a human being. They always stand up 
the society to order and having a short attraction for me and I have enjoyed it ® to listen for danger. They have relay dug- 
prayer” which is followed by the roll call. great deal in spite of the explosions which outs that they do not live in, to run into if 
Each member is required to answer the roll we sometimes ve, scaring us nearly “to frightened They always stand up at the 
call with a standard quotation. Next onthe apath winetie at the don to Veten before sein 
program is an oration by one of the mem- But I may earnestly say T have really en- except when they hear a hard clap of thun- 
bers, followed by selected music and then semen eg nen all peri Mere study class er, when they skitter home like a gray 

school This class meets on an average of Chey make astonishing speed for a short leg 

sic. al — ee a . sitio: twice a week and we study the things which sed animal, They have given me so much 
TEE: SOR SS Beek Se & See have found interesting, when the weather Pleasure and entertainment that I should be 
by sae vapert - the sonter ane diated — dce not permit us to go walking in the oath to kill one 

ems a <vgtesthgcodlns petra digi woods and fields or hunting in the branches I am not sure whether they eat anything 
made during the past wer k on the campus and ponds for tadpoles, frogs, et We have during the winter or not; but I am sure they 
sas hak nas eee is aac on a large table on which we place collections. do come out of the den. I think that they 
sroper, This causes us to be more vere is nothing in nature that escapes our sleep all the time. JOHN M. HOUCK 
nee " 3 ; eyes from the tiniest little bug or flower to 
thoughtful and careful at al! times for we fie Advmast thee, Note:—=This is No. 3 of a series of short 
pe natellnng: ont bites ad poh tage For. We are rewarded for yu work by the articles on “Wild Animals You Ought to 
pose cl voaclbeseotge-wepsedltond pa phe er teacher giving us a r fof each interesting agreed written especially for Progressive 
pert And then, too, when any member fails thing of nature, first wild flower and each Farmer boys and girly. 
to address the president or does not sit 
erect, or does anything similar which is im 
pro while we are in the society hal that 
member has to pay a fine of five cents for SPARE TIME 
each offense Last on the program is the | 
debate. Good lively que are always se- 

The society furnishes valuable help to all 
the members, giving them f ‘tice in ora- |} 
tory, declamation, debate and essay writing 
Twice each year or school ion the so- Who Make Big Money 
iety has public meetings to which the pub- 
lic is invited that all may see e great worl A. K. PORTER Every Month 
and valuable training that any member may S. V. GULLETT 
receive b oininge ou ociety Pr 
mag “ ct arena cinaadal to faye Representing The Progressive Farmer. First, because they believe 
the soviety each year for excellence in de in our Editorial and Business policy, and realize that The Progressive 
bates, declamation and essay writing. Any Farmer for $1 per year is an investment paying big dividends, and 
tudent who fails to take advantage of t not an expense. Second because by careful conservative work they 
opportunity offered by | ma © Sema are able to get a renewal or new subscription from practically every 
eee es ETH gran js call they make 
take ITHEL ALLEN. : 

Tigerville, S. ¢ WE NEED 500 ; 

such agents in the South to look after the big list of renew: en- 
Snow-ball War piring each month, as well as the new subscriptions, which the above 
meant agents and many others are finding in every county of the South 
(Boys’ $1 Prize Letter) SPARE TIME 
§ Fa K I enjoyed playing war with sno is worth money at almost any work, but it is worth more representing 
ee OS ee “ es se teagnntigen The Progressive Farmer than any other work you can do 
Roll several large balls of at . W ‘emg the 8 ; es nine “ed ih T PAYS WELL 
ind dinner. them on top of each rite today for our money-maki! otter. a 
ther until you have a wall or breastworks THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER:— 
et i. “es a on -_ cane ly tea Please send me by return mail, full particulars of your money- 
it smoo ) it will look good. Make it as making offer to local agents. 
wide suitable for four or five boys 
Ther Y inother fort about f feet Name.... 
from me and facing the The 

ike a large quantity of reserve snow balls : Postoffice 
nd put them behind the forts Then the 
ae ea Fa cn — — eeliai: se Raleigh, N.C. Birmingham, Ala. Memphis, Tenn. Dallas, Texas. 
behind the forts and begin to throw balls Address nearest office. 

at the other boys when they expose parts. | 
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“Apple Blossom Time, In An Overland” 





Ee 
Saba 


The satisfaction and confidence so freely expressed by over 600,000 


sae 
Ba 


Overland owners is your best guide in buying. Their enthusiasm in- 


Be 


ES 


ae 
a 


spires.and obligates us to maintain and increase Overland prestige. 


ae 
ae 


The Model 90 Overland completely fulfills this obligation to old and 


1 


CRoRe 


new friends. Its easy riding qualities are at once appreciated, espe- 


Be 


8 
Be 


cially where roads are poor. Its ease of operation, sturdiness, low 


ei 
a 





upkeep and dependable performance under al] conditions constantly 


alaecesoee 


widens the circle of Overland friends. 


oR 
BRR 


@2eee 


Sa: 





Baa: 


WILLYS-OVERLAND, INC., TOLEDO, OHIO 
Willys Knight Touring Cars, Coupes, Limousines, Overland Meter Cars and Light Commercial Cars 


Canadian Factory, West Toronto, Canada 
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Mioodel Ninety Five-passenger Touring Car, $985 Sedan $1495; f.0.h4. Tolede 
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